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PREFACE 


The essays collected in this volume represent a decade or so of 
investigation into the ‘social history’ of the German Reformation. They 
were first published in various journals and conference volumes or 
Festschriften , two of them have previously appeared in German, while 
two others are quite new and have not previously been published. 

Many historians believe that such volumes should most appropriately 
appear at the end of one’s academic career, a retrospective summing up of 
a lifetime’s study and reflection as a professional historian. But many 
such volumes often have merely ‘historical’ value, for the essays have 
been long since outdated by more recent studies, or the scholar in 
question has moved on so far in his or her thinking that they seem more 
like archeological remains. My intention in presenting this collection is 
somewhat different, and stands closer to the purpose for which many of 
them were written. The historical short essay or article is a genre where 
the historian can attempt to break new ground, raise interesting 
questions, fly kites and provoke discussion among the narrow circle of 
colleagues and the (often only slightly) wider circle of readers of 
scholarly journals and essay collections. Of their very nature, they 
cannot exhaust a theme or represent the last word on any subject; they 
remain interim assessments, pointers down the road along which one’s 
work may go as it develops and expands. 

The articles published here all perform that role, indicating trains of 
thought, calling attention to intriguing case studies, sometimes 
suggesting connections and associations, sometimes seeking to define a 
field which may later be more thoroughly tilled. Yet they are by no 
means random in their approach or themes. They represent a unified 
view of the German Reformation as an essentially social phenomenon, as 
something acted out in complex and many-sided ways by social 
collectivities. Thus they seek to explore the nature of collective religious 
mentalities, the shared thought structures we often too glibly label 
‘popular culture’ or ‘popular belief, by examining popular cosmologies, 
popular views of ritual and magic, celebrations such as Carnival. The last 
two essays even explore the popular myths which were to persist within 
Protestantism for over three centuries, despite the proclaimed intention 
of religious reformers of removing them and the confident assertions of 
later church historians that they had indeed done so. 
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Several articles take up the theme of the Reformation as a social 
movement, seeking to define its nature and dynamics. The most general 
of them concentrates on the question of social control, sketching out the 
kind of limiting framework within which the movements of reform 
developed in order to point to their chances of success or failure. There 
are also two specific case studies, those of Erfurt and Cologne, both of 
which could be seen as exceptions to general trends, but which for that 
very reason reveal much about the wider movements and the ways they 
interacted with their social, political and economic contexts. In the same 
way, attention has been focussed in two other articles on the role of the 
clergy in the Reformation, both as leaders of religious revolt as well as its 
targets. 

The question of the popular dynamics of reform suggests the no less 
important theme of how the new religious ideas were disseminated. 
Here two articles in particular consciously turn away from the over 
emphasis on the printed word that has always fascinated historians of the 
Reformation to look at forms of dissemination aimed at the illiterate and 
semi-literate: the oral spread of evangelical ideas, and the popular picture 
book, examined in one of its most striking examples through a work 
conceived and published in 1545 under Luther’s direction. 

A theme running through several of these essays is the paradoxical 
nature of the Reformation as it took on institutional form. It did not lead 
inevitably to any kind of 'modern’ thought modes, to a Weberian 
rationalisation of the world. Rather, it carried along in its train a good 
deal of baggage from the pre-Reformation world: belief in saints, holy 
men, thaumaturgy, miracles, prophets and prophecies, the imminence 
of the Last Days, the powerful activity of the Devil in the world, the 
near-divine role of Luther as God’s chosen instrument of reform, indeed 
almost the mediator of salvation, as some popularisations virtually 
suggested. All this was transmitted as much by the learned leaders and 
pastors of the new church as by ignorant and benighted common 
believers. Many of these articles thus challenge the teleological view of 
the German Reformation, which projects back onto the sixteenth 
century the conviction of pious Protestants and church historians that 
‘the’ Reformation was from the beginning relatively unified and directed 
largely by a normative Lutheran theology. 

It is clear that this traditional view no longer fits the facts or the 
perceptions of the sixteenth century (or indeed of the seventeenth or 
eighteenth!), but there is no attempt here to suggest any full-blown 
alternative. The ‘social history’ of the Reformation is too recent to do so, 
and the articles presented here are mostly of a preliminary nature, one 
study often leading into another, some raising ideas taken up later, others 
identifying themes for subsequent research, indeed, often making 
promises of further work in the field that have yet to be fulfilled. There is 
no need to apologise for this incompleteness - it represents the obligation 
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of the historian constantly to regard his or her task as incomplete, to try 
continually to ask further questions, to modify the finding of one study 
in another, and to realise that writing history partakes of the very 
incompleteness and mutability of life itself. It also indicates the 
expanding nature of the tasks for a ‘social history’ of the Reformation. 
Not only are themes multiplying as we come to understand more about 
it as a social phenomenon, but its chronology is also expanding: to 
understand what ‘the’ Reformation was, we need to examine not only 
the period of ferment of its first generation, or that of its 
institutionalisation in the second, or the growth of ‘confessionalism’ in 
its third; we need also to examine its growing forms of mythology and 
popular historiography over the ages up to our own. The implication is 
that, for a long time yet, ‘the’ social history of the Reformation cannot 
fully be written, and the most any historian can hope for is to contribute 
partially to this task. 

This leads, finally, to the central purpose of publishing these essays all 
together while they are still relatively fresh. The writing of history is 
always a collective enterprise, although generally the historian seems like 
the most individualistic of creatures, a solitary scholar huddled over card 
indexes in musty archives or libraries, like some higher species of mole. 
Yet the validity of our work always depends on the response of others, 
on the vital feedback of affirmation and criticism. Here the most fruitful 
part of the historian’s profession is often found in discussions with 
colleagues, where new ideas are tried out, discussed, openly criticised, 
expanded and often modified or rejected. A not inconsiderable role is 
played by students and the intelligent general reader, although their 
important critical contribution is often slow to filter back to authors. 
However, I can honestly say that all of these articles have benefited 
greatly from the contributions in conferences, seminars and supervision 
discussions of colleagues or students. Indeed, many of them would have 
been greatly improved if comments offered in this way had been, or had 
been able to be incorporated into the published versions. 

These articles, then, are offered as a contribution to an open-ended 
discussion still going on about our newer understanding of the 
Reformation. Indeed, it has been so open-ended that some colleagues 
have expressed fears that the very subject itself will dissolve and 
disappear. This is, of course, a misplaced fear. There will be interest in 
the Reformation as long as we are interested in religion in all of its 
complex human manifestations. The period in which it grew up was one 
of the most turbulent and revolutionary in European history, and the 
role of religion in it cannot be conjured away by any genuinely social 
historical approach. It will continue as a historical theme, too, as long as 
there are churches and denominations which trace their origins to the 
reform movements of the sixteenth century, where they seek theological 
inspiration or mythological legitimation. Those interested in the 
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Reformation for all or any of these reasons should welcome and 
contribute to this open-endedness. If these essays provoke that response, 
the intention and the conception of the historian’s task behind them will 
have been fulfilled. 



1 


COSMIC ORDER AND DAILY LIFE: SACRED AND SECULAR 
IN PRE-INDUSTRIAL GERMAN SOCIETY 

In this essay I want to describe some aspects of what I call an ‘economy of 
the sacred’, and to offer some comments on how it was perceived to operate 
in pre-industrial Germany. Let me state the assumptions on which the main 
discussion will rest. The most important is that it is manifestations of the 
sacred within the profane world which provide, for the religious mentality, 
a principle of order. Such ‘manifestations of the sacred’ enable people to 
establish relations with the sacred and to create from them a form of 
‘cosmic order’. This cosmic order encompasses human relationships with 
the sacred, with other persons and with the natural world . 1 Relations with 
the sacred are ordered through a patterned sequence of human action 
towards the sacred in space and time, expressed, for example, through acts 
of worship or more elaborately through a cycle of ritual. Relations with 
other persons are ordered by recognising and responding to elements of the 
sacred in human relationships, what John Bossy has called ‘piety ’. 2 
Relations with the natural world are ordered by seeing it as dependent in its 
contingency on the sustaining power of the sacred, which must be invoked 
to set right any disorder which may appear in the world. We can thus speak 
of an ‘economy of the sacred’, of an ordered structure of relationships with 
the sacred, encompassing persons, places, times and things . 3 

I want to make three other preliminary points. The first is that this 
concept of an ‘economy of the sacred’ does not depend on any radical 
division of reality into two clearly identifiable realms, the sacred and the 

1 The concept of ‘manifestations of the sacred* I have taken from M. Eliade, Patterns 
in Comparative Religion (New York, 1958), pp. 1-3; see also the discussion in 
S. S. Acquaviva, The Decline of the Sacred in Industrial Society (Oxford, 1979), ch. 1; the 
theme of the sacred ordering human relationships is suggested by the work of John Bossy, 
‘Blood and baptism: kinship, community and Christianity in Western Europe from the 
fourteenth to the seventeenth centuries*, in Sanctity and Secularity. Studies in Church 
History , Yol. X, ed. D. Baker (Oxford, 1973), pp. 129-43; id., ‘Holiness and society*, 
Past and Present , Vol. LXXV (1977), pp. 119-37, esp. pp. 129 ff.; id., ‘The social history 
of confession in the age of the Reformation*, Trans . Royal Hist . Soc ., Vol. XXV (1975), 
pp. 21-38; the ordering of the natural world is suggested by A. Franz, Die kirchlichen 
Benediktionen im deutschen Mittelalter , 2 vols (Freiburg/Br., 1909), and it is also a major 
theme in W. A. Christian, Jr, Local Religion in Sixteenth-Century Spain (Princeton, NJ, 
1981), esp. ch. 5. 

2 Bossy, ‘Holiness and society*, p. 129. 

3 On the notion of ‘order’ used here see Natalie Davis, ‘Some tasks and themes in the study 
of popular religion*, in C. Trinkaus and H. A. Oberman (eds). The Pursuit of Holiness in 
Late Medieval and Renaissance Religion (Leiden, 1974), p. 312. 
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profane. Rather, it assumes that the sacred is always experienced from 
within the profane; it is always manifested as a historical fact, within some 
historical situation. Such manifestations occur as a state or condition 
conferred on things otherwise regarded as profane, revealing themselves 
through rites, myths, sacred objects, holy persons, animals, or plants. 
Religion is the response made to such manifestations of the sacred, which 
always depend on human response for their existence . 4 

Secondly, it is an essential characteristic of the sacred that it displays 
extraordinary and extraordinarily effective power. This power is an integral 
part of the ‘economy of the sacred’, and it is something to which religious 
persons have always sought access for its ability to control the profane 
world. It is also the reason for the fear and awe with which the sacred is 
regarded. When the sacred manifests itself within the profane world, it does 
so as a radically different order of being, indeed, for religious thought, the 
ultimate order of being. To be raised to this order and at one with it 
represents ‘salvation ’. 5 

Thirdly, manifestations of the sacred and of sacred power, because they 
are always historically located, display great variety and can be very trans¬ 
ient. Indeed, it is of the essence of the sacred that it is unconditioned by 
time, place and person, and so can reveal itself capriciously. This can lead 
to quite dramatic changes in religion. For someone with a new perception of 
the sacred, old manifestations can become obstacles to expressing the new 
mode of religious experience. They then become idols, fake and misleading 
manifestations. The most dramatic example is found in the Protestant 
rejection of images . 6 

Let me turn now to the ‘economy of the sacred’ in our period of dis¬ 
cussion. It was closely correlated with two modes of secular life, with social 
reproduction in the household and in the community, and with biological 
reproduction in animal and plant life. In both areas sacred meaning was 
imparted by ritual cycles, which sought to invoke divine power and blessing 
in constituting and reconstituting social and biological life. This ordering 
process occurred through two major cycles, the individual life-cycle and the 
annual calendrical cycle . 7 There is no need to linger over the ‘rites of 
passage’ involved in the former, for their general characteristics are well 
known. These established and re-established relations between the indivi¬ 
dual and the community, declaring them to be ‘holy’. John Bossy has called 
attention to the role of baptism and marriage as ritual actions linking 
kinship groups, while Natalie Davis has pointed out how funeral rites, as 
‘rites of separation’, reordered social relationships among the survivors, 
and incorporated the deceased into the ‘extended age group’ of the 

4 Eliade, Patterns , p. 2.1 do not wish to suggest that the sacred is created by such relation¬ 
ships; the description attempted here is intended to be independent of any judgements 
about the a priori or derived nature of such phenomena. It is sufficient to state that for the 
religious mentality, such relations between the sacred and the profane always have 
ontological status. 

5 Eliade, Patterns , p. 17. 

6 ibid., p. 25. 

7 For this distinction, L. A. Veit, Volksfrommes Brauchtum und Kirche im deutschen 
Mittelalter (Freiburg/Br., 1936), pts II and III. 
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departed, a group which continued to have collective relationships with the 
living. 8 

The calendrical cycle saw a more complex range of ritual ordering. First, 
there was the annual sequence of great church feasts, all of which fell in the 
first half of the calendar year, between Christmas and midsummer. All of 
these feasts provided a framework for human relations with the sacred, 
their liturgies being designed to express the mysteries of Christian belief, to 
honour God and to sanctify the participants. However, there were many 
others, extra-liturgical or para-liturgical in nature, which were concerned 
with social relationships. The Flurritt (or boundary ride), the Corpus 
Christi procession or the St John’s day fire were all designed to redraw 
community boundaries and to reaffirm communal solidarity. 9 Others were 
intended ritually to purify the community, as in Leipzig, where there was a 
Hurenumzug (procession of whores) each year at Carnival time to free the 
city from threat of plague; or in Augsburg, where there was a ritual 
expulsion of prostitutes on St Gallus’ day each year. 10 There were other 
rituals designed to order the rhythms of biological reproductive life, by 
invoking divine blessing on human, animal and agrarian fertility. These 
often clustered in small ritual cycles concerned with fertility, the needs of 
primary production and the vagaries of the weather. 

A good example is the cycle surrounding the feast of the Purification of 
the Virgin on 2 February. Liturgically, it is a feast of purity and virginity, 
the day on which candles are blessed which symbolise both the purity of the 
Virgin and the light of the world to which she has given birth, that is, 
Christ. The feast falls forty days after Christmas, and marks the turning- 
point from winter towards the onset of spring. It is the day on which winter 
work such as spinning is given up in favour of outdoor work in fields and 
gardens, made possible by the lengthening light. Hence the aptness of the 
feast as a feast of light and illumination growing out of darkness. The 
weather on that day is held to indicate the prospects for the coming growing 
season for grain, vines and flax. However, it does not stand alone as a 
celebration of new light and new life, but is preceded and followed by a 


8 On ‘rites of passage’, there has been nothing in the early modern period to match van 
Gennep’s original anthropological sketch, The Rites of Passage (London, 1960), but see 
Veit, Volksfrommes Brauchtum , pp. 141-209 on ‘Lebensringe’; see also Bossy, ‘Blood 
and baptism’, pp. 131, 134; Davis, ‘Some tasks and themes’, pp. 326 ff. 

9 On the Flurritt and Corpus Christi, K. S. Kramer, Bauer und Burger im nachmittelal - 
terlichen Unterfranken (Wurzburg, 1957), pp. 115-16; on St John’s day fire, 
H. Bachthold-Staubli (ed.), Handwbrterbuch des deutschen Aberglaubens , 12 vols 
(Berlin/Leipzig, 1927-42), Vol. IV, p. 734; see also Franz, Die kirchlichen Benediktionen , 
Vol. II, p. 72; L. Eisenhofer, Handbuch der katholischen Liturgik , 2 vols (Freiburg/Br., 
1932-3), Vol. I, pp. 562-3. 

10 On the Leipzig Hurenumzug , D. Peifer, Lipsia seu originum lipsiensium libri IV (Leipzig, 
1689), p. 312; C. F. Flogel, Geschichte des Groteskekomischen (Liegnitz and Leipzig, 
1788), p. 221. On the Augsburg expulsions on St Galli, Archivar Buff, ‘Verbrechen und 
Verbrecher zu Augsburg in der zweiten Halfte des 14. Jhts’, Zeitschrift des historischen 
Vereins fiir Schwaben und Neuburg , Vol. IV (1878), pp. 189, 200; I. Bloch, Die 
Prostitution , Vol. I (Berlin, 1912), p. 708. The Leipzig expulsions involved other marginal 
elements, but prostitutes played the major role. I am grateful to Lyndal Roper for much 
valuable information on the latter. 
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number of other feasts which celebrate the same phenomenon. 11 

The cycle begins on 20 January, the feast of Fabian and Sebastian, a day 
on which new sap is rising in the trees, so that no wood is cut from a tree 
after that date to avoid ‘bleeding’ of the sap. 12 On 21 January, St Agnes’ 
day, a lamb, a symbol of new spring life is brought into church and blessed 
with holy water. The following day, 22 January, is St Vincent’s day, after 
which no vine is cut to prevent ‘bleeding’. An experienced vintner can tell 
from the state of the sap on St Vincent’s day what the effects of the spring 
on the vines might be. 13 St Vincent shares with St Paul, the feast of whose 
conversion is next in the sequence on 25 January, the reputation of a 
weather prophet, for the prospects for springtime weather can be read from 
the weather on both feasts. 14 By 1 February the emphasis has shifted from 
new sap to new light. This day is the feast of St Bridget, who is a personifi¬ 
cation of light, being depicted with a flame above her head, a suitable 
introduction to the feast of the Purification or Lichtmess (Candlemas). 15 

The day following the Purification, 3 February, is St Blasius’ day, on 
which horses and cattle were given Blasius-water before the church as a 
protection against future sickness. 16 The same applied to St Agatha, 
5 February, on which blessed bread, the Agathabrot, was distributed for the 
health of man and beast. Also on this blessings against fire were given, 
another variant of the theme of light, here as fire kept within proper 
bounds. 17 On 6 February was the feast of St Dorothea, who promised 
protection against frost on tender new plants, for her legend told how she 


11 On the feast of the Purification, see J. H. Albers, Festpostille und Festchronik (Stuttgart, 
1907), pp. 84-91; Bachthold-Staubli, Handwdrterbuch, Vol. V, pp. 1261-9, esp. 
pp. 1266-7; Eisenhofer, Handbuch , Vol. I, pp. 582-6. John Bossy's expression of 
‘extreme scepticism' (in the discussion of Hermann HOrger’s paper) that there was any link 
between the liturgical cycle and the cycles of the seasonal year is only possible by taking the 
narrowest view of the liturgy and ignoring all the other resonances that liturgical feasts had 
for most people, clerical and lay alike. Liturgicists may have held to distinctly spiritual 
interpretations of feasts, but I doubt whether these alone formed the common view of 
what was acted out on such days. I have discussed some aspects of the question in an 
article on ‘Ritual and popular religion in Catholic Germany in the sixteenth century’, 
chapter 2 below, pp. 17-47. 

12 Bachthold-Staubli, Handwdrterbuch , Vol. II, p. 1110. 

13 On St Agnes’ day, Bachthold-Staubli, Handwdrterbuch , Vol. I, p. 214; M. Buchberger 
(ed.), Lexikon fur Theologie und Kirche , 10 vols (Freiburg/Br., 1957-65), Vol. I, 
pp. 196-7; FC. Kunstle, Ikonographie der Heiligen (Freiburg/Br., 1926), pp. 39-42. 
St Agnes’ day was also believed to be the day on which the first larks appeared, and 
on which the bees swarmed, Bachthold-Staubli, ibid. On St Vincent’s day, Albers, 
Festpostille , pp. 67-72; Lexikon fur Theologie und Kirche , Vol. X, p. 803. 

14 St Vincent’s day was taken as midwinter’s day, and so as the turning-point towards spring, 
Lexikon fur Theologie und Kirche , Vol. X, p. 803; so was Pauli Bekehrung , Bachthold- 
Staubli, Handwdrterbuch , Vol. VI, pp. 1463-4, and so a day on which many customs 
stressed Bekehrung by turning around or inverting. 

15 On St Bridget, Bachthold-Staubli, Handwdrterbuch , Vol. 1, p. 1577. 

16 On Blasius-water, Eisenhofer, Handbuch , Vol. 1, pp. 583, 586, 588; Franz, Die 
kirchlichen Benediktionen , Vol. I, p. 459. Candles were also used on this day. 

17 Bachthold-Staubli, Handwdrterbuch , Vol. I, pp. 209-10; Franz, Die kirchlichen 
Benediktionen , Vol. I, p. 272. Agathabrot was mentioned in 1516 by Geiler von 
Kaisersberg as good for protection against fire, ibid. 
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produced fruit and flowers during frost. 18 There is then a gap until 
St Valentine’s day on 14 February, a feast of mating, but also another 
celebration of new light, for in his legend he gave sight to a blind girl to 
prove that the Christian God brought illumination to those who believed in 
him. 19 This cycle of incipient springtime, growing light and hope for fertility 
is closed by the feast of Cathedra Petri on 22 February, on which grazing 
oats for cattle were sometimes blessed, and the last day for gathering dead 
wood which has fallen from the trees in the winter and which is used as 
tinder during spring and summer. 20 

We could point to other similar ritual cycles during the year which sought 
to invoke divine blessing on the material world - for example, the summer 
cycle around the Rogation Days 21 - but space does not permit closer 
description. I now want to turn to a group of objects which play an 
important part in such rituals, the so-called sacramentals. Sacramentals 
provide an important link through which ritual actions were made effective 
in the more mundane areas of daily life. In the broader sense, sacramentals 
include numerous minor rites and benedictions, often associated with 
processions and exorcisms. In the narrower sense, they are a class of blessed 
objects whose efficacy, unlike that of the sacraments, was not automatic, 
but which depended on the dispositions of the user. Like the sacraments, 
however, they depended for their power on the blessing of a priest. 22 The 
sacraments were manifestations of the sacred par excellence , for they 
guaranteed divine favour ex opere operato, independently of the disposition 
of the minister, but they were linked to the high points of the individual life- 
cycle, and one alone, the eucharist, provided grace for daily needs, either on 
its own or within the ritual of the mass. 23 But the eucharist was limited and 
localised, either being consumed on reception or reserved in church. 24 Its 

18 Kunstle, Jkonographie , pp. 187-8; L. Reau, Iconographie de Cart chr6tien y Vol. Ill 
(Paris, 1958), pp. 403-4. St Dorothea was therefore the patron saint of gardeners. 

19 Bachthold-St&ubli, HandwOrterbuch , Vol. VIII, p. 1503. Other days in this cycle 
considered favourable for mating were St Vincent’s day and Cathedra Petri, ibid., Vol. IX, 
p. 236. 

20 Bachthold-Staubli, HandwOrterbuch , Vol. VI, pp. 1531 -6. This day counts as the first day 
of spring. Here it should be noted that before the introduction of the Gregorian calendar 
in 1582, these days fell ten days later than they do now, so accentuating their role as 
harbingers of spring. 

21 On Rogation Days and their associated Bittprozessionen , Eisenhofer, Handbuch , Vol. I, 
pp.556-7. I have discussed them at greater length in ‘Ritual and popular religion’ ( n.ll). 

22 On sacramentals in general, Franz, Die kirchlichen Benediktionen , Vol. I, pp. 10-37. 

23 Franz, ibid., Vol. I, p. 37, argues that the sacramentals stood on the periphery of religious 
life, while the sacraments stood at its centre. While this might be theologically true, it does 
not seem to be the case in terms of frequency of use. Only two, confession and the 
eucharist, were received regularly, the former usually once a year, the latter at most twice 
or three times a year. Attendance at mass was much more frequent, certainly, but the use 
made of the sacramentals in daily life would have made them the commonest means of 
access to the sacred. On confession, see Bossy, ‘The social history of confession’, p. 24; on 
the eucharist and mass attendance, J. Toussaert, Le Sentiment religieux en Flandre a la fin 
du Moyen-Age (Paris, 1963), pp. 127-36, 161-96. 

24 For this reason, L. Rothkrug, Religious Practices and Collective Perceptions: Hidden 
Homologies in the Renaissance and Reformation {Historical Reflections , Vol. VII, No. 1, 
Waterloo, Ontario, 1980), p. 27, speaks of the eucharist as a special kind of relic with a 
‘sacred locus’. 
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use in dealing with the problems of daily life, if it was not to be sacrilegious, 
was confined to the priest. (There were, admittedly, numerous popular 
usages attached to the eucharist and the mass which still conformed to what 
was considered permissible by the church.) However, sacramentals could be 
taken away and used as the individual desired. Whereas sacraments usually 
took place inside a church, under the eye of the priest, sacramentals were 
used everywhere in the wider community - in the household, in stables, 
barns, fields and gardens - and the uses to which they were put resided in 
the hands of the laity. 25 

Let us take the example of the candles associated with the celebration of 
the Purification of the Virgin. On this day various sizes of candles were 
brought to be blessed during the liturgy. Heads of households brought large 
house candles, women and young girls slim tapers, boys brought ‘penny 
candles’, and a large quantity of small candles was also piled up in baskets 
before the altar. Some of these blessed candles were later used at home for 
devotional purposes. The large house candle, symbolising Christ the Light 
of the World, was lit at a death-bed or carried behind the bier at funerals, 
while the penny candles were lit for family devotions at All Souls’ or during 
Advent. They were also used as a form of protective magic. The large house 
candle was lit during bad weather, to invoke protection against hail, storms 
and evil spirits, and in Bavaria one could purchase at Lichtmess special 
black ‘rain- or storm-candles’ to use for this purpose. The wax tapers of the 
women were used at childbirth, placed by the hands and feet of the woman 
in labour and by the utensils, to keep evil spirits from mother and child. 26 

Similar use was made of the palms blessed on Palm Sunday or the 
fragrant herbs blessed on the feast of the Assumption. The palm was laid on 
the hearth fire during summer storms to invoke protection over the house, 
while the herbs blessed on Assumption day were used to protect houses, 
barns, livestock and crops against fire, storms and lightning. They were 
stuck in sown fields and thrown in the hearth fire. They were also used as 
medicine for sick cattle, carried as talismans against danger, laid in the bed 
of newly baptised children and stuck under pillows to ward off witches. 27 

The wider range of sacramentals - the various rites and benedictions so 
excellently described by Adolf Franz - served the same purpose of removing 
or preventing disorder in the natural world, especially the agrarian and 
pastoral world. They provided blessings against sickness, cold, famine, fire, 
flood and pestilence. They included conjurations for the expulsion of all 
kinds of creature harmful to crops - birds, rodents, insects, locusts, or 
worms - and for the protection of humans and animals in their dwelling 


25 Franz, Die kirchlichen Benediktionen, Vol. I, p. 624; M. Rumpf, Das gemeine Volk , 
Vol. II of Religiose Volkskunde { Stuttgart, 1933), p. 33: Veit, Volksfrommes Brauchlum, 
pp. 62-75. 

26 On the candles at Lichtmess , Eisenhofer, Handbuch , Vol. I, pp. 583, 585; Franz, Die 
kirchlichen Benediktionen , Vol. I, p. 456; Bachthold-Staubli, Handworterbuch , Vol. V, 
pp. 1262, 1682; see also Vol. I, p. 1414. 

27 On blessed palms, Franz, Die kirchlichen Benediktionen , Vol. I, p. 481; Eisenhofer, 
Handbuch , Vol. I, pp. 509-10; on herbs blessed at Assumption, Franz, ibid., p. 407; 
Eisenhofer, ibid., pp. 595-6. 
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places. 28 Sacramentals were closely linked to the church’s liturgy, for the 
benedictions usually took place during, or in conjunction with, a liturgical 
celebration of more regular kind. This was the case with ‘holy water’, either 
the more usual form of water, blessed every Sunday by the curate imme¬ 
diately after early mass, or the more special water blessed on the feasts of 
St Blasius, St Stephen, St Anthony, St Anne, Blessed Peter Martyr, and 
even Ignatius Loyola. 29 

Other means of creating ‘sacred order’ in daily life fell completely outside 
the scope of normal church life, and became a kind of do-it-yourself means 
of access to sacred power. We could mention various magical uses made of 
the consecrated communion bread, 30 but I want to concentrate here on 
formulae for private conjurations. These were transmitted largely by oral 
communication, but are well attested in manuscripts of the fifteenth and 
sixteenth centuries, and they began to appear in various printed collections 
from the seventeenth century onwards. 31 

28 See Franz, Die kirehlichen Benediktionen , Vol. I, p. 624, on the ‘almost exclusively 
agrarian’ uses of sacramentals. 

29 On holy water, Franz, ibid., pp. 201-20; Eisenhofer, Handbuch , Vol. I, pp. 304-8. 

30 See P. Browe, ‘Die Eucharistie als Zaubermittel im Mittelalter’, Archiv fur Kultur- 
geschichte , Vol. XX (1930), pp. 134-54; A. Franz, Die Messe im deutschen Mittelalter 
(Freiburg/Br., 1902), pp. 87-9. 

31 I have chosen the word ‘conjuration’ to describe what are called variously in German 
Beschwdrungen, Besprechungen , Segen or Zauberspriiche . A common English term for 
these is ‘spell’, sometimes ‘charm’, see, e.g., K. Thomas, Religion and the Decline of Magic 
(Harmondsworth, 1973), pp. 46-7, 211-14. The word used is less important than the 
conceptual distinctions to be observed in the discussion. BeschwOrung is taken to involve 
the summoning up of a higher sacred power against its will, and so is a matter of contest; 
Segen and Besprechungen do not involve personal conflict with the power called upon. See 
Bachthold-Staubli, Handworterbuch, Vol. I, p. 1110. Zauberspriiche sometimes involve 
the use of magical objects, but I have usually avoided including these in the discussion. A 
second point of importance is the provenance of these conjurations. Manuscript sources 
are either monastic or medical (in Arzneibiicher ), visitation records or court records 
(hearings for witchcraft and sorcery); printed records from the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries are Arzneibiicher , magical handbooks, collections of conjurations, sometimes 
broadsheets, published by both Catholic and Protestant clergymen: see Bachthold-Staubli, 
Handworterbuch , Vol. VII, p. 1587; G. Muller, ‘Zauberspriiche und Segen aus sSch- 
sischen Visitationsakten’, Neues Archiv fur sdchsische Geschichte und Altertumskunde, 
Vol. IX (1888), pp. 334-7; S. Singer, ‘Segen und Gebrauche des xvii. Jhts. aus der 
Schweiz’, Zeitschrift des Vereins fur Volkskunde (abbrev. ZsVfVK ), Vol. IV (1894), 
pp, 447-51 (extracts from a collection published in Zurich in 1646 by the pastor of Meilen, 
near Zurich, Rudolf Gwerb). From the eighteenth century (until the twentieth) they 
appeared in printed collections, which enjoyed great popularity in the rural population: 
see F. Losch, ‘Deutsche Segen, Heil- und Bannsprtiche’, Wiirttembergische Vierteljahrs - 
hefte fur Landesgeschichte, Vol. XIII (1890), pp. 157-258; A. Spamer, RomanusbUchlein: 
Historisch-philologischer Kommentar zu einem deutschen Zauberbuch (Berlin, 1958). It 
has been argued that they descend from the clergy, over the nobility and urban classes, 
until they finally reach the rural lower classes in the nineteenth century, during the period 
of their ossification: see Bachthold-Staubli, Handworterbuch , Vol. VII, p. 1587. However, 
there is far too much evidence of nofl-clerical origins in non-Christian forms of magic, as 
well as in popular healing: see O. Ebermann, Blut- und Wundsegen in ihrer Entwicklung 
dargestellt , Palaestra XXIV (Berlin, 1903); and I. Hampp, BeschwOrung, Segen, Gebet: 
Untersuchung zum Zauberspruch aus dem Bereich der Volksheilkunde (Stuttgart, 1961). 
There is also clear evidence from the Middle Ages that they were used by layfolk: 
Bachthold-Staubli, Handworterbuch, p. 1603; Ebermann, Blut - und Wundsegen , 
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Private conjuration formulae deal with the entire range of difficulties and 
tribulations of daily life: human and animal sicknesses of all kinds (from 
nose-bleeds to dysentery), wounds, injuries, possible danger from enemies or 
from mere mischance, homicide, fire, theft and the attacks of evil spirits 
and witches. There are formulae for success in court cases, for the pro¬ 
tection of cattle driven out to pasture after winter folding, for the increase 
of newly sown seed, for good fortune during the coming day, for safety 
while travelling, for invulnerability against bullet, knife, sword, or the 
attacks of wild animals, for the recovery of lost or stolen objects, and even 
for invisibility. 32 

The conjurations sometimes take the form of simple prayers, others are 
ritual formulae, involving threefold repetition and signs of the cross, and 
occasionally the use of some object such as a juniper branch. They usually 
invoke the Trinity, the life, suffering and death of Christ, the Virgin (often 
in allusion to legends from her life or that of Christ), various apostles or 
archangels, or the saints (but less frequently than one might expect!). 
Occasionally they conjure the Devil, sometimes they use magical 
incantations. They are akin to sacramentals in their wider application, 
providing a means whereby ordinary folk could invoke sacred power to 
create order in the daily life of an agrarian and pastoral society. They differ 
from sacramentals in being immediately accessible, relying only on 
individual memory and desire to put them into practice. 33 


pp. 134-8. Whether they were the exclusive preserve of sorcerers or cunning folk is more 
difficult to determine, but there seems to be prima facie evidence for regarding them as I 
have here, as means available to private individuals to apply sacred power to the problems 
of daily life, without denying the other aspects of their usage or development. The entire 
subject requires much closer detailed attention than is possible in the scope of a paper such 
as this, but it illustrates effectively the complexity of the whole problem of the ‘popular’ 
and ‘learned’, lay and clerical dimensions in religion of this period. For further biblio¬ 
graphy and discussion see Bachthold-Staubli, Handworterbuch , Vol. 1, pp. 1109-29 
( Beschworung ), 1157-72 ( Besprechung ); Vol. VII, pp. 1582-1620 ( Segen); and the works 
of Ebermann, Hampp and Spamer, cited above. 

32 As far as possible, I have drawn this enumeration from sixteenth-century examples, 
occasionally from seventeenth or fourteenth-fifteenth: see C. Bartsch, ‘Zauber und 
Segen’, Zeitschrift fur deutsche Mythologie und Sittenkunde , Vol. Ill (1855), pp. 318-34; 

J. Bolte, ‘Deutsche Sagen des 16. Jhts.\ ZsVfVK , Vol. XIV (1904), pp. 435-8; 
W. Crecelius, ‘Alte Segensformeln’, Zeitschrift ftir deutsche Mythologie und Sittenkunde , 
Vol. I (1853), pp. 277-80; Muller, ‘Zauberspriiche’ (see n. 31 above); O. Schulte, 
‘Zaubersegen des 16. Jhts. aus dem Orgichtboecke im Braunschweiger Stadtarchiv’, 
ZsVfVK, Vol. XV (1905), pp. 180-1; Singer, ‘Segen und Gebrauche’, cited n. 31 above; 

K. Weinhold, ‘Zwei Bienensegen’, ZsVfVK , Vol. II (1892), p. 86; O. v. Singerle, ‘Segen 
und Heilmittel aus einer Wolfsthurner Hs. des xvi. Jhts.’, ZsVfVK , Vol. I (1891), 
pp. 172-7, 315-24. 

33 On the difference between conjurations and prayers, see Hampp, BeschwOrung, Segen, 
Gebet , pp. 136-40, but she is incorrect to argue that Segen are directed at ‘good’ powers, 
Zauberspruche at ‘bad’. On the oral nature of the formulae, it has been argued that they 
do not belong to oral tradition since the exact words of the formulae are so important that 
written transmission is essential, see Bachthold-Staubli, HandwOrterbuch , Vol. VII, 
p. 1587. However, their nature as formulae is exactly what makes them suitable for oral 
transmission (expecially in rhymed form) by the non-literate, who are recognised to have 
possessed highly developed powers of memory: see J. Vansina, Oral Tradition, A Study in 
Historical Methodology (Harmondsworth, 1973), pp. 4, 146. 
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The three categories I have described stand at different points on a double 
spectrum: that ranging from communal to individual attempts to invoke 
sacred power; and that ranging from clerical/ecclesiastical/liturgical 
actions to purely lay and extra-ecclesial. The whole field of activities 
involved in the ‘economy of the sacred’, with its different modalities and 
forms, is too complex to discuss within the framework of this paper, and I 
have chosen these three categories more to illustrate the nature of ordering 
ritual. For the remainder of the paper I want to consider the processes by 
which such ordering rituals appear to work. 

The first way of regarding them is to see them as supplicatory: they 
appeal to God as Creator, to Christ as Lord, or to the Trinity to bless 
objects so that they might become a means of benefit for those using them. 
Such expressions are common in liturgical formulae, as in the exorcism of 
palms in the 1487 Augsburg Ritual Book, which invokes God’s blessing on 
all who carry the blessed palms and on all places to which they are taken. 
The formula makes it clear that only a symbolic connection is intended, by 
praying that what is indicated in bodily form may be spiritually effective. 34 
Sometimes, however, there is a more direct connection, for the blessing 
imparts a kind of sacrality or sacred power to the objects involved. The 
formulae in these cases ask that the objects might become a means of 
protection for those using them. The protection envisaged is spiritual, 
material and psychic. Protection is invoked ‘for the good of body and soul’, 
and against the ‘dreams and fantasms caused by the tricks of the Devil’. 35 

Indeed, the no less common feature of these benedictions and conjura¬ 
tions, which appears as often as the more purely spiritual process, is that 
they were predominantly apotropaic, that is, concerned with protective 
magic. As in the weekly consecration of holy water, alongside the 
invocation of divine blessing, there is the exorcism of various evil spirits. 
These could range from the ‘wickedness, cunning and tricks of the Devil’, 
over demons, fallen angels and impure spirits, to dreams, ‘fantastic 
images’, ‘all kinds of monsters’, the wandering spirits of the damned and 
the souls of the untimely deceased and unburied. 36 Sometimes this is close to 
animism, to the belief that such spirits reside in inanimate objects and have 
to be driven out for the bodily and spiritual well-being of those using the 
objects. 37 At other times, it is simply a matter of counteracting the power of 
demonic spirits abroad in the world, who are able to plague mankind by 
psychic causality (the dreams and fantasms caused by the tricks of the 
Devil), or by physical causality, in the cases where thunder, storms, hail, or 


34 Obsequiale secundum diocesis Augustensis (E. Radoldt, Augsburg, 1487), British Library, 
IA 6652, fol. XII: ut quod populus tuus tua venera tione hodierna die agit, hoc spirit ua liter 
summa devocione perficiat. 

35 E. Bartsch, Die Sachbeschworungen der romischen Liturgie (Munster, 1967), pp. 339 40; 
Eisenhofer, Handbuch , Vol. I, pp. 304 ff. 

36 Franz, Die kirchlichen Benediktionen , Vol. I, pp. 154 92 passim. On apotropaic power, 
see Eisenhofer, Handbuch , pp. 585 ( Lichtmess ), 596 ( Krauterweihe ); and Bachthold- 
Staubli, Handworterbuch , Vol. I, pp. 129-50 ( Abwehrzauber ), especially the fourth 
category, directed against demons and evil spirits. 

37 On animism, Bachthold-Staubli, Handworterbuch , Vol. I, pp. 439-47, esp. pp. 440-3. 
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lightning were believed to be the work of demons. 38 The formula for 
blessing holy water on Sundays in the 1487 Augsburg Ritual Book sums all 
this up neatly. It invokes a blessing, through Christ the Lord, that whoever 
is touched or sprinkled by the water will be free from all uncleanness and all 
attacks of evil spirits, and that all places in which it is sprinkled ‘will be 
preserved from all uncleanness, freed from harm, nor will any pestilent 
spirit nor any injurious air reside there’. 39 

It was this twofold apotropaic character which formed the basis of 
numerous popular beliefs about the curative and protective powers of holy 
water: it healed sickness, protected from wolves cattle that drank it, and 
protected from worms the plants and seedlings over which it was 
sprinkled. 40 At the heart of such practices was a belief in an inherent 
physical power imparted by the blessing, expressed in the formulae by terms 
such as per virtutem, per vim benedictionis , per gratiam benedictionis . 4I 
The same is true of most of the other ritual blessings conducted by the 
church - blessings of palms, candles, herbs, various kinds of water, blessed 
bread, wine, salt, beer, cattle, grain and seed, granaries, threshing floors, 
hearths and homes. 42 There is certainly a good deal of ambivalence about 
the nature of the efficacy involved. Theologians such as Bonaventure and 
Suarez opposed the idea that it was physical efficacy; rather, it was spiritual 
efficacy, based on the prayers of the church. 43 But there are numerous 
formulae for benedictions which can only be understood in terms of 
physical efficacy. A ritual book published in 1520 by Thomas Wolf of Basle 
gives a formula for blessing salt and water to sprinkle on grain, aimed at 
keeping birds and worms away from it when used as seed. Another formula 
for blessing grazing oats on St Stephen’s day prays that the cattle who feed 
on them will be protected from all danger throughout the coming year. 44 

The variations of spiritual, psychic and physical efficacy that can be 
found throughout the ritual books is reflected fairly accurately by the 

38 On medieval views on the powers of demons, see Franz, Die kirchlichen Benediktionen , 
Vol. II, pp. 19-37, 514-28. Geiler von Kaisersberg laid great emphasis on the psychic 
power of demons to plague humans through Teufelsgespenster. see A. StOber, Zur 
Geschichte des Volks-Aberglaubens am Anfang des 16. Jhts: A us der Emeis von Dr. 
Johann Geiler von Kaisersberg (Basle, 1875), pp. 25-6; but Geiler also believed that the 
Devil could wreak physical harm, p. 37. 

39 Obsequiale, fol. IV: et quicquid ex eo tactum vel respersum fuerit , careat omni 
immundicia, omnique impignatione spiritual is nequicie, per Christum dominum nostrum 
... ut quicquid in domibus vel locis fidelium hec unda resperserit careat omnia 
immundicia liberatur a noxa, non illic resideat spiritus pestilens, non aura corrumpens. 

40 Franz, Die kirchlichen Benediktionen , Vol. I, p. 109; Eisenhofer, Handbuch, Vol. I, 
p. 304. 

41 Franz, Die kirchlichen Benediktionen , Vol. I, p. 33. 

42 The enumeration is taken from an Agenda sive benedictionale commune (Thomas Wolf, 
Basle, 1520), a ritual book which does not seem to have been tied to the practice of any 
single diocese, and which contains the largest collections of such blessings. 

43 Franz, Die kirchlichen Benediktionen , Vol. I, p. 30. Even the more recent Catholic 
commentators are ambiguous on this: see F. Probst, Kirchliche Benediktionen und ihre 
Verwaltung (Tiibingen, 1857), pp. 49-60. 

44 Agenda sive benedictionale commune , fols XLVI1 V , XLVI1I V . On the blessing of grazing 
oats on St Stephen’s day, see Franz, Die kirchlichen Benediktionen , Vol. I, pp. 381-8; 
Vol. II, pp. 9-12. 
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fifteenth-century writer Turrecremata, who summed up in ten points the 
efficacy of holy water. Four of its effects were spiritual or moral: recalling 
the heart from earthly things, remitting venial sin, as preparation for prayer 
or for doing good works. Two were psychic or psychological: purifying the 
mind from fantasies and driving out impure spirits. The last four were a 
matter of direct physical efficacy: removing infertility in humans and 
animals, encouraging fertility in all earthly things, repelling pestilence and 
protecting against sickness . 45 

Much the same notion of the physical efficacy of sacred power is 
associated with a range of popular beliefs attached to the eucharist. Objects 
laid under the altar while mass was being celebrated acquired healing 
power. Looking into the chalice after mass was held to be a cure for 
jaundice. The altar cloth and the corporal on which the consecrated host 
had been placed during the celebration were also held to have healing 
power. The former could cure epileptics and the possessed, the latter was 
good for eye illness. The consecrated host was held to be effective in 
extinguishing fires, and the corporal also acquired this power through its 
contact with the eucharist. There were similar beliefs about the curative 
power of the water and wine used to wash out the chalice after mass, and 
stroking with the priest’s fingers after this ablution was held to protect from 
bodily evil. Belief in the enormous power of the eucharist formed the basis 
for its use in weather blessings, undertaken at times of storms or severe hail. 
The sacrament was carried outside, held up to the heavens with a threefold 
sign of the cross, and the clouds enjoined to disperse in the name of 
Christ . 46 

Private conjurations display the same concern with physical efficacy, 
mostly invoking the power of God as Creator or Christ as Saviour. Some¬ 
times these are merely prayers, Christ being asked to stand by the suppliant. 
But sometimes it is the power of Christ’s sacred blood, his five wounds or 
his cross that are invoked: these are such powerful aids to human salvation 
that they must surely be of assistance in lesser, worldly tribulations . 47 This is 
close to sympathetic magic, for example, where Christ’s miracles are 
invoked to still a fire, or where his patience is invoked to tame oxen or 
unbroken horses: ‘Oxen, bear the yoke and be patient, as Christ was 
patient .’ 48 Sometimes it is the sacred bond among Christians, created by 
eating Christ’s flesh and drinking his blood, that is invoked, as it is in a 
conjuration used against someone from whom one fears harm . 49 

45 Franz, Die kirchlichen Benediktionen , Vol. I, pp. 118-19; see also Luther’s comments in 
the Weimar edition ( WA ) of his works: WA , Vol. I, pp. 670-3. 

46 Franz, Die Messe, pp. 87-9, 94-7; Browe, ‘Die Eucharistie als ZaubermitteF, cited n. 30 
above, p. 138; P. Browe, Die Verehrung der Eucharistie im Mittelalter (Munich, 1933), 
pp. 123-6. 

47 See, for example, the formulae in a mid-eighteenth-century manuscript, Losch, ‘Deutsche 
Segen, Heil- und Bannspriiche’, cited n. 31 above, pp. 158-64. See also Hampp, 
Beschworung, Segen, Gebet , pp. 158-63. 

48 Losch, ibid., p. 175, no. 72 (from an early nineteenth-century collection). On sympathetic 
magic, see also Bachthold-Staubli, Handworterbuch , Vol. VIII, pp. 627-8. 

49 Losch, ibid., p. 178, no. 88 (from an early nineteenth-century collection). This conjuration 
appears to have been somewhat unusual, for I have not been able to find any earlier 
examples of a similar usage. 
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These conjuration formulae also presuppose demonic or diabolical 
causality in creating disorder in the world, disorder which must be 
countered by invoking the greater power of the divine. In the introduction 
to one of the more commonly reprinted collections from the end of the early 
modern period the example of Job is cited to prove that God can permit the 
devil to wreak harm in the world. But his works can be countered by 
conjurations, for Christ himself commanded: ‘do all that you do in the 
name of God the Father, the Son and the Holy Spirit, so that the devil shall 
have no power over you ’. 50 Clearly, what removes these conjurations from 
the realm of merely supplicatory prayer into the realm of magic is the belief 
that humans can instrumentally apply sacred power to their own personal 
situations. The links are cosmological, involving the belief that the 
functioning of the material world was dependent on sacred power, which 
intervened to ensure the flourishing of material creation under the forms of 
human, animal, or agricultural reproduction, especially by driving out 
demonic and diabolical forces that harmed such reproduction. However, in 
sacramentals and private conjurations, this cosmology is strongly anthro¬ 
pocentric, allowing for human agents to act as channels and directors of 
sacred power. 

In a sense, these conjurations represent a kind of popular Catholic 
version of the priesthood of all believers, for they are seen to work virtually 
ex opere operato. This was doubtless a result of the ill-defined theological 
understanding of sacramentals, which usually contained blessings and 
conjurations. But we find the first systematic discussion of sacramentals 
only during the Counter-Reformation, with Bellarmine and Suarez . 51 
Although the official view of the church was that sacramentals did not 
automatically guarantee divine grace, but depended on the disposition of 
those using them, there seems to have been a widespread popular tendency 
to use them as though they did . 52 Certainly, the act of blessing and exorcism 
by a priest, which emphasised the expulsion of evil spirits and the infusion 
of divine ‘virtue’, could easily lead to a blurring of that distinction. Even 
Bellarmine admitted that it was ‘probable’ that sacramentals could work ex 
opere operato * Even where no explicit theological support was given to 
any magical understanding of sacramentals and their power, this may have 
influenced the popular outlook hardly at all, especially when a preacher as 
renowned as Geyler von Kaisersberg could recommend their use as a form 
of counter-magic . 54 

50 Losch, ibid., p. 165, from Die Egyptischen Geheimnisse des Albertus Magnus , which 
began to circulate in the early nineteenth century, although the provenance is fairly 
uncertain and unresearched; see Spamer, Romanusbuchlein, pp. 21, 39-40. 

51 Franz, Die kirchlichen Benediktionen , Vol. I, p. 12; Probst, Kirchfiche Benediktionen, 
pp. 1, 53 ff. 

52 Franz, ibid., Vol. I, pp. 12 ff.; Probst, ibid., pp. 53-60. 

53 Franz, ibid., Vol. I, p. 18. 

54 Stdber, Zur Geschichte des Volks-Aberglaubens , pp. 52-7. However, Geiler took pains to 
point out that the efficacy of these sacramentalische Dinge depended on the power of 
belief: Dass wasser [i.e. holy water] wirckt nicht das du iiber dich besprengt, aber die 
andacht und die meinung die du hast , und der glaub in dem du das wasser nimmest . So 
wirckt es nit allein in deinem glauben, da hilfft auch der glaub der gantzen cristenheit und 
der heiligen vetter, die das geweicht wasser auf ha ben gesetzt, ibid., p. 54. 
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I have emphasised the affinity between sacramentals and private conjura¬ 
tions because both exemplify an essentially sacramental view of the world. 
This leads to my last major point, the way in which the sacred is manifest in 
and through the profane. There was clearly present in pre-industrial 
popular belief an important element of crypto-materialism. This had three 
observable strands: a pragmatic, inner-worldly understanding of the 
efficacy of sacred power; the development of a sensual connection with 
sacred objects; and a materialist conception of the workings of the sacred. 

The pragmatic understanding of the efficacy of sacred power can be 
explained by what the folklorist Max Rumpf called the contractual nature 
of human relationships with the sacred. Rumpf pointed out that God was 
seen as a genuine Bauerngott , a powerful ruler over weather and fertility. 
Relations between God and the agricultural producer rested on a strong 
sense of mutuality: God was accorded all that belonged to him in worship 
and honour; he provided in turn his blessing and protection. In this 
economy of divine-human relations Rumpf saw an Old Testament style of 
covenant, an agreed bargain involving a near-legal sense of obligation. 
Once struck, the agreement demands loyalty from both sides, who must 
fulfil it mutually out of justice. Failure to do so from either side arouses just 
anger . 55 

Rumpf s argument is supported by the common view of the early modern 
period that disorder in the natural world was a sign of divine anger at 
human failure to keep God’s command. Seen from the human side of the 
agreement, it is also supported by what we know of attitudes towards the 
saints, who were regarded polytheistically as providers of sacred power. 
Those who fulfilled their role as intercessors and protectors were venerated; 
those who did not were mocked and abused. St Urban, the patron saint of 
vintners, for example, was invoked in Germany to provide clement weather 
for the vine-harvest. If the weather on St Urban’s day was fine, this was 
taken as a token of a good harvest and he was honoured; if it was bad, his 
image was unceremoniously thrown in the mud . 56 Much the same custom 
was used in Bavaria with the image of St Leonhard, the patron saint of 
cattle, and Florence with the image of Our Lady of Impruneta, a local rain- 
deity . 57 

For the same reason, I suspect, the demonic was not regarded by the laity 
with the same abhorrence as it was by the clergy or theologian. Rather, it 
was an alternative means of access to efficacious sacred power. Thus, one 
turned to the professional magician or sorcerer, folk who knew how to deal 
with spirits or demons and their power. It is also seen in cases where weather 
bells were blessed in the name of the divinity, and when this brought little 

55 Rumpf, Das gemeine Volk , pp. 27-9. 

56 Sebastian Franck, Weltbuch (Tubingen, 1534), fol. LI. This was a south German custom, 
attested in Freiburg im Breisgau, and in Wurttemberg, A. Thomas, Die Darstellung 
Christi in der Kelter (DUsseldorf, 1936), pp. 32-4; as well as in Nuremberg, where it 
persisted until 1621, J. Dlinninger and H. Schopf, Brduche und Feste im frankischen 
Jahreslauf (Kulmbach, 1971), pp. 78-81. 

57 J. Grimm, Deutsche Mythologie , 4th edn, 3 vols (Berlin, 1875-8), Voi. II, p. 640n.; R. 
Trexler, ‘Florentine religious experience: the sacred image’. Studies in the Renaissance , 
Vol. XIX (1972), pp. 24-5. 
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success, they were re-blessed in the name of the devil. The apparent 
indifference to theological disapproval in such an act shows an ambivalence 
about the nature of the sacred, exemplified in those circumstances where 
saints were regarded as malevolent, as working evil on humans . 58 Here the 
test applied seems to have been that of pragmatic efficacy. 

The sensual connection with sacred objects is exemplified in the psychic 
effects of conjurations, and was singled out for comment by Huizinga. He 
saw it as symptomatic of the decline of a genuinely spiritual attitude to 
religion in favour of an emotional sensibility too preoccupied with outward 
appearances . 59 A. L. Meyer called this die heilbringende Schau (salvific 
display), a desire to have the mysteries of religion made visible, presented to 
the bodily eye, rather than just apprehended through an inner vision. It led, 
he argued, to demands to see the host displayed at the moment of 
consecration, and afterwards put on display in a monstrance. In its most 
intense form, an emotional link was set up between the object and the 
viewer, such that the object ‘made present the holy’. For example, by 
looking at the Cloth of St Veronica, one received both spiritual and physical 
healing. The church compromised with the attitude in as far as it stressed 
the importance of viewing holy objects at pilgrimage sites and other cultic 
places . 60 

In the art of the pre-Reformation period this effect was achieved, as 
Michael Baxandall has shown, through an excessive emphasis on the 
materiality of images, in many cases seeking to arouse sensuous emotions 
that were more worldly than religious . 61 The very materiality of the image 
encouraged the viewer to see it as pure object, as mere material. The worldly 
nature of the emotions aroused led religious reformers to condemn the role 
of images in popular belief as pure idolatry, as the worshipping of paint, 
wood and stone. The central issue on which the question of images and 
image-worship turned was that for the believer in images, the image had 
‘valid, participatory intelligence’; for the iconomach, it was an idol, ‘pure 
object, without spirit, without efficacy’. The logical development of this 
latter view was iconoclasm, the smashing of images to prove that they had 
no sacred power. But even independently of religious reformers, many folk 
were quite aware of the materialist basis of the image-cult, and images that 
‘failed’ were often smashed in the same way . 62 

The materialist conception of the workings of the sacred can be seen at its 
most striking in the eucharist and the miracles associated with it. Two 
attempts to express the doctrine of the Real Presence for the theologically 
uneducated were the popular depictions known as The Host-Mill and Christ 
in the Wine-Press. In the first, Christ is fed into the hopper of a mill, and 


58 R. Trexler, Public Life in Renaissance Florence (New York, 1980), p. 77. 

59 J. Huizinga, The Waning of the Middle Ages { Harmondsworth, 1955), pp. 166 7. 

60 A. L. Meyer, ‘Die heilbringende Schau in Sitte und Kult\ in Heilige Uberlieferung: 
Festschrift fur I. Herwegen (Munster, 1938), pp. 234-62. 

61 M. Baxandall, The Limewood Sculptors of Renaissance Germany (London and New 
Haven, 1980), ch. 3, esp. p. 90. 

62 Trexler, ‘Florentine religious experience’, cited n. 57 above, pp. 20, 27-9; see also his 
Public Life in Renaissance Florence (New York, 1980), pp. 118-28. 
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host-breads emerge where the flour would normally appear. In the second, 
the suffering Christ is crushed in a wine-press and blood flows out, like the 
juice of pressed grapes, into a chalice. This grossly materialistic represen¬ 
tation was matched by a spate of host miracles in the later Middle Ages, 
which asserted the truth of the Real Presence through stories of host-breads 
turning to real flesh, of hosts bleeding and suffering all-too-human wounds, 
and of wine in chalices turning into real blood . 63 

I want to make just three brief points in conclusion. The ways in which 
the sacred was experienced in and through the secular make it very difficult 
to distinguish between ‘religion’ and ‘magic’ in pre-Reformation religion. 
The penumbra in which spiritual and material conceptions of the sacred, or 
spiritual, and physical understandings of its efficacy were intermingled was 
too broad. Churchmen and theologians attempted to label certain practices 
as ‘superstitious’, but the church’s commitment to a sacramental view of 
religion made any hard and fast distinction between ‘religion’ and ‘magic’ 
almost impossible. It was left to the Reformation, with its radically 
different understanding of the sacred, to achieve that distinction, with a 
firm break between the sacred and the secular worlds. 

Secondly, given the role of pre-Reformation religion in creating cosmic 
order in the daily life of an agrarian society, the Reformation attempt to 
‘purify’ religion faced an equally impossible task. It had to shatter an entire 
world-view, to effect a change in popular understanding of moral, psychic 
and physical causality. We should not be surprised to find that its success 
was rather limited. Within its own terms, it changed views largely only of 
the physical efficacy of the sacred, not of its psychic or moral efficacy . 64 

Thirdly, the emergence of less sacramental (or, if one will, ‘superstitious’) 
views of the world may not, in any case, have depended on the success of 
the Reformation’s new theological perceptions of the nature of the sacred. 
A world-view with such a pragmatic understanding of the efficacy of the 
sacred, which sees it as something already inner-worldly, may not need to 
experience any great intellectual or scientific revolution to break the nexus 
between natural and supernatural. It may be enough to discover other 
means to order the natural world, without resorting to sacred intervention. 
Changes in material standards of life, in agricultural techniques, in hygiene 
and public health, and even in the means of compensation for material loss 
(for example, through the rise of insurance), may be sufficient to explain 
the retreat of the sacred from its role in creating cosmic order, without any 
great shift in theological attitudes. There is no sudden shift from one form 
of belief to another; rather, the sacred is no longer regarded as a workable 

63 On these images, see E. Kirschbaum (ed.), Lexikon der christlichen Ikonographie , Vol. Ill 
(Freiburg/Br., 1968), p. 289 (on the host mill); A. Weckwerth, ‘Christus in der Kelter: 
Ursprung und Wandlung eines Bildmotives’, in Beit rage zur Kunstgeschichte: Festschrift 
fiir H. R. Rosemann (Munich, 1960), pp. 95 108, and Thomas, Die Darstellung Christi in 
der Kelter . On host-miracles, P. Browe, ‘Die eucharistischen Verwandiungswunder des 
Mittelalters’, Romische Quartalschrift (1929), pp. 137-69. 

64 The preservation of belief in the moral efficacy of the sacred is seen in Reformation 
attitudes to omens, portents, natural disasters as signs of God’s anger at human sinfulness; 
on psychic efficacy, see the continuing Reformation belief in a spirit world, and of course 
in the activities of the Devil. 
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means of effectively ordering the profane world . 65 This need not involve a 
loss of belief in the sacred, so much as a limitation of its field of activity. 
Such a hypothesis, properly tested by further research, may explain the rise 
of ‘secularisation’ in those societies or part-societies which remained 
relatively ‘immobile’, retaining a basically ‘peasant mentality’ and pattern 
of belief, untouched by the reforming efforts of social or intellectual elites. 

65 On these points, see P. Burke, ‘Religion and secularisation’, in New Cambridge Modern 
History , Vol. XIII (Cambridge, 1979), p. 312; on the rise of insurance, Thomas, Religion 
and the Decline of Magic , pp. 779-82, and for a practical example, Rumpf, Das gemeine 
Volk , p. 98. I have slightly reworked this last point from the presentation in the 
Wolfenbuttel conference, where it was generally misunderstood. I wished to suggest that 
‘secularisation’ may have spread not only through more secular ideas filtering down ‘from 
above’ (cf. the suggestions in A. D. Gilbert, The Making of Post-Christian Britain , 
London 1980, esp. ch. 2), but also through a form of conceptual drift from below. 
Underlying this idea was the distinction drawn by S. S. Acquaviva, The Decline of the 
Sacred in Industrial Society (London, 1979), p. 35, between secularisation as the decline of 
belief in the manipulatory value of sacred persons, places, things; and desacralisation as a 
change in the intensity and diffusion of the experience of the sacred. 
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RITUAL AND POPULAR RELIGION IN CATHOLIC GERMANY 
AT THE TIME OF THE REFORMATION 

opular religion ’ has of late been a much-discussed subject among 
historians of early modern Europe. Most of the best work has been 
JL on France, by French and North American scholars, while for 
Germany the subject is virtually ignored. 1 Oddly enough, serious scholar¬ 
ship on ‘popular’ or ‘folk’ religion began in Germany at the opening of 
this century, and by the 1920s a major new field of historical enquiry had 
been established under the banner of religiose Volkskunde. However, 
historians left the study of German popular religion to folklorists, a 
tendency perhaps reinforced by the rather dubious reputation the discipline 
of Volkskunde acquired under the Nazi regime. 2 Both before and after 1945, 
folklore scholars have contributed numerous important studies of popular 
religion in early modern Germany, but historians have been reluctant to 
follow in their footsteps. 3 Some of this reluctance may be explained by the 
absence of precise definition as to what is meant by ‘popular religion’. It 
is often defined through the use of polar opposites, in terms such as ‘ official ’ 
and ‘popular’ religion. The former is institutional religion, the latter that 
which deviates from institutional norms. Another definition invokes an 
opposition between theory and practice. Here ‘popular religion’ is the 


1 See the recent discussion by Natalie Davis, ‘From “popular religion” to religious 
cultures’, Reformation Europe: a guide to research , ed. S. E. Ozment, St Louis, Miss. 1982 , 
321 - 41 . Even the studies on Germany cited there are from French scholars such as Bernard 
Vogler. 

2 On religiose Volkskunde see D. Yoder, ‘Toward a definition of folk religion’, Western 
Folklore , xxxiii ( 1974 ), 2 - 3 ; for a general survey, I. Weber-Kellermann, Deutsche Volkskunde 
zwischen Germanistik und Sozialwissenschaft , Stuttgart 1969 . 

3 See, for example, excellent works such as L. A. Veit, Volksfrommes Brauchtum und Kirche 
im deutschen Mittelalter, Freiburg i. Br. 1936 ; L. A. Veit and L. Lenhart, Kirche und 
Volksfrommigkeit im Z ei toiler des Barock , Freiburg i. Br. 1956 ; K. S. Kramer, Volksleben in 
Hochstift Bamberg ( 1500-1800 ), Wurzburg 1957 ; idem, Volksleben im Furstentum Ansbach und 
seinen Nachbargebieten ( 1500 - 1800 ), Wurzburg 1961 ; W. Bruckner, (ed.), Volkserzahlung und 
Reformation , Berlin 1974 . 
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practical religion embodying the religious views of the ordinary churchgoer. 
Its polar opposite is ‘philosophical religion’, the religion of an intellectual 
elite whose understanding ofreligion is shaped by theory and/or scholarship. 
A third definition is social historical. ‘ Popular religion ’ is that of the broad 
mass of the population, compared to that of the upper strata of society, 
usually those who participate in ‘learned culture’. A fourth view shares 
something of all these three, but combined with a derogatory value 
judgement, seeing ‘popular religion’ as an inferior and distorted version 
of a ‘ higher’ or ‘superior’ form of religion. It is this definition which most 
often labels popular religion as ‘superstition’ and regards it as gesunkenes 
Kulturgut. 4 

‘ Popular religion ’ has been studied in various ways, through investigation 
of confraternities, shrines, apparitions, pilgrimages or saints’ cults. 5 Folk¬ 
lorists have contributed valuable insights by concentrating on individual 
practices or symbols. 6 Only recently has attention been directed at 
liturgical and sacramental forms and so far only to a rather limited extent. 7 
The omission here is curious, for these provided one of the most common 
kinds of religious experience to which everyone, high and low, learned and 
unlearned, clerical and lay, had access in pre-industrial Europe. Most 
people would have experienced religion as ritual practice during their lives 
in at least two basic ways. One was through the ‘rites of passage’ marking 
out the stages of the individual life-cycle: birth, attainment of adulthood, 
marriage, reproduction and death. 8 The other was through an annual 
cycle of ritual constituted by the liturgical year. It is the latter to which 
this article will devote its attention, focusing on Catholic ritual roughly 
in the first half of the sixteenth century, although, occasionally material 
has been used from earlier and later periods. 9 By focusing specifically on 
liturgical forms and their varying components, we may be able to clarify 
our understanding of‘popular religion’ and to indicate the role it played 
in the considerable religious turmoil of the Reformation. 10 


4 For these definitions, Yoder, ‘Folk religion’, 7 - 14 ; Davis, ‘Popular religion’, 321 - 4 . 

5 This is but an abbreviated list: for fuller bibliography see Davis, op. cit. 336-41 and 
more broadly D. Yoder, ‘Introductory bibliography on folk religion’, Western Folklore , 
xxxiii ( 1974 ), 16 - 34 . 

9 See, for example, two excellent studies: H. Freudenthal, Das Feuer im deutschen Glauben 
und Branch , Berlin 1931 ; R. Hindringer, Wetheross und Rossweihe y Munich 1932 . 

7 Davis, ‘Popular religion’, 331 - 3 ; J. Bossy, ‘Essai de sociographie de la messe, 
1200 - 1700 ’, Annales ESC , xxxvi ( 1981 ), 44 - 70 , which focused, however, largely on the 
canon of the Mass. 

8 See Davis, ‘Popular religion’, 331 and the literature cited there. 

9 I have excluded matters such as ‘civic ritual’, and concentrated more closely on the 
liturgy, while not being unmindful of the fact that the links between the two are very close. 
For examples of this, see C. Pythian-Adams, ‘Ceremony and the citizen: the communal 
year at Coventry’, The Early Modern Town: a reader , ed. P. Clark, London 1976 , 106 - 28 ; 
M. James, ‘Ritual, drama and social body in the late medieval English town’, Past and 
Present , xcviii ( 1983 ), 3 - 29 . 

10 The sources available for such a study are rather variable in extent and quality. Few 
provide a comprehensive overview of liturgical practice at the end of the Middle Ages. 
Indeed, it was the absence of suitable handbooks for the parish clergy which led to demands 
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In the sixteenth century, as now, the ritual cycle was constituted by the 
great feasts which re-enacted liturgically the major mysteries of Christian 
belief, the Incarnation and the saving Death and Resurrection of the 
Lord. It began each year with the celebration of the Incarnation at 
Christmas, preceded by the four Sundays of Advent. The celebrations were 
spread over twelve days, from 25 December to 6 January, the feast of the 
Epiphany. The last date brought a fitting end to the commemoration of 
the birth of the Saviour by recalling the adoration of him by the entire 
world, symbolised by the homage of the Three Holy Kings. The next 
great sequence of feasts celebrated Christ’s Passion, saving Death and 
Resurrection. The forty days of Lent were a preparation for these feasts, 
beginning with Ash Wednesday and extending over six Sundays. The last 
of these, Palm Sunday, began Passion Week, which led up to Easter, the 

during the fifteenth century for their provision: see A. Franz, ‘Zur Geschichte der 
gedruckten Passauer Ritualien’, Theologisch-praktisch Monats-Schnft, ix (1899), 76-8. 
Outlines of Catholic ritual practice are possible, however, by bringing together a number 
of disparate sources, including the various handbooks used by the parish clergy. The basic 
types of source are as follows: 

1. Directories , giving instructions on the variable parts of the Mass as used throughout 
the year. See, for example, Directorium Missae , F. Heumann, Mainz 1509, for the diocese 
of Mainz. 

2. Processionals , giving details of the processions, with the appropriate prayers and 
antiphons used throughout the year. See, for example, P. Zinsmeier, ‘Eine unbekannte 
Quelle zur Geschichte der mittelalterlichen Liturgie im Konstanzer Munster’, Zeitschrift 
fur die Geschichte des Oberrheins , civ (1956), 52-104, with text of a ms Processionale ecclesiae 
Constantiensis of c. 1517-19. 

3. Ritual books ( Rituale , also called Agenden , Manuale y Obsequiale ), which provided details 
of the main liturgical formulae and observances other than those in the Mass. See P. A. 
Dold, Die Konstanzer Ritualien in ihre Entwicklung von 1482-1721. Munster 1923; R. Stapper, 
Die alteste Agende des Bistums Munster , Munster 1906, esp. 31—2. Where these were largely 
to do with benedictions they were called Benedictionale. 

4. Parish handbooks , usually written by a parish priest for his own use; for examples see 
notes 11, 16. The absence of a reliable parish handbook setting out all a parish priest needed 
to know occasioned such individual efforts, and was first remedied by Michael Lochmaier, 
Parrochiale curatorum , M. Lotter, Leipzig 1499. 

In addition to such liturgical aids, there is much invaluable material to be found in: 

5. Synodal statutes: see J. J. Blattau, Statuta synodalia , ordinationes et mandata Archidioecesis 
Trevirensis , Trier 1844 (3 vols. for the period up to 1715); F. Dalham, Concilia Salisburgensia 
provincialia et dioecesana , Augsburg 1788; and, more generally, J. Hartzheim, Concilia 
Germaniae , Cologne 1763-5, esp. vols v-vi for the period 1400-1564, and A. J. Binterim, 
Pragmatische Geschichte der deutschen National -, Provinzial - und vorzuglichen Dioecesan-concilien , 
vols. v-vii, Mainz 1848. 

6. Accounts of Catholic practice provoked by the Reformation: see, for example, F. Wessel, 
Schilderung des katholischen Gottesdienstes in Stralsundkurz vor der Kirchenverbesserung , ed. E. Zober, 
Stralsund 1837; and A. Schilling, ‘Die religiosen und kirchlichen Zustande der ehemaligen 
Reichsstadt Biberach unmittelbar vor Einfiihrung der Reformation’, Freiburger Diocesan 
ArchiVy xix (1887), 1-191, which provide respectively a Protestant and a Catholic account. 

7. * Ethnographic' accounts in chronicles and similar works, for example, Sebastian Franck, 
Weltbuch , 1534; Johannes Boemus, De omnium gentium ritibus , 1520, for descriptions of 
religious and secular customs in Franconia; or Johannes Kessler, Sabbata , E. Egli and 
R. Schoch (eds.), St Gallen 1902, 50-62 on St Gallen. 
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highpoint of the liturgical year. The third stage of the liturgical year was 
introduced by the sequence of five Sundays after Easter, leading to the 
feast of the Ascension. Ten days after Ascension was the feast of Pentecost 
or Whitsun, recalling the descent of the Holy Spirit on the apostles, in effect 
the celebration of the foundation of the Church. Trinity Sunday fell a week 
after Whitsun, and the celebration of Corpus Christi on the Thursday after 
Trinity closed this great sequence of liturgical celebrations, known in its 
totality as the Herrenjahr (Year of the Lord). 11 All of these great feasts were 
movable, except for Christmas, and all fell within the first half of the 
calendar year, the latest date for Corpus Christi being Midsummer’s Day 
(24 June), so that the Herrenjahr constituted a great half-yearly cycle of 
liturgy. 12 Within this larger cycle we can also discern smaller cycles, 
preceded by rather longer periods of preparation, such as the Twelve Days 
of Christmas preceded by the four weeks of Advent. The Easter cycle ran 
from Palm Sunday through Passion Week to Easter Sunday, preceded by 
the period of Lent. The third stage of the Herrenjahr was less tidy. Ascension 
Thursday was located within a small cycle of four days before and 
sometimes two days after, known as the Kreuzwoche (Week of the Cross); 
and the three major feasts Whitsun, Trinity and Corpus Christi also fell 
into a cycle of ten days. A second kind of liturgical celebration was the 
Saint’s Day. These days were spread throughout the year, but clustered 
more densely in the second half. They included the seven great feasts of 
the Virgin: her Purification (2 February), the Annunciation (25 March), 
the Visitation (2 July), her Assumption (15 August), her Birth (8 
September), her Presentation (21 November) and her Conception (8 
December). There were numerous other Saints’ Days, the most prominent 
being those of St John the Baptist and the individual Apostles, followed 
in importance by those of the Fourteen Auxiliary Saints. After these, 
there was considerable local variation, with local patrons often being 
given prominence as great as that of major saints such as the Apostles. 13 

An important distinction was made between solemn and less solemn 
feasts, the former being obligatory feast days, celebrated under pain of sin 
for non-observance. Naturally, these included all the major feasts of the 
Herrenjahr , such as Christmas and Easter, as well as the seven major feasts 
of the Virgin, those of John the Baptist and of the individual Apostles, 
and the Discovery of the True Cross (3 May). 14 However, local devotion 

n . This accords fully with the modern liturgical year, see J. Pascher, Das liturgische Jahr , 
Munich, 1963 . The sixteenth-century practice is attested by F. Falk, Die pfarramtlichen 
Aufzeichnungen (Liber consuetudinum) des Florentius Diel zu St Christoph in Mainz (i4gi~i$i8), 
Freiburg i. Br. 1904 ; J. Greving, Johann Ecks Pfarrbuch fur U. L. Frau in Ingolstadt , Munster 
1908 ; J. B. Gotz, Das Pfarrbuch des Stephen May in Hilpoltstein vom Jahr 1511, Munster 1926 . 

12 See H. Grotefend, Taschenbuch der Zeitrechnung des deutschen Milte[alters, 10 th edn, 
Hanover i 960 , 12 . 13 On this paragraph, Veit, Brauchtum und Kirche , 93 - 4 . 

14 Ibid. The solemn ( gebannte) and less solemn (ungebannte) feasts were carefully noted 
throughout the account of the liturgy in Biberach, written by an unknown cleric some 
time around 1530 , see Schilling, ‘Biberach’, 92 - 145 , passim. For diocesan stipulation of 
solemn feasts, see Hartzheim, Concilia Germaniae , v. 32 (Wurzburg 1407 ); 619 (Bamberg, 

1491 )- 
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often led to lesser feasts being celebrated with the same solemnity as these 
obligatory feast days, and locally celebrated solemn feasts could add up 
to as many as a dozen or more during the year. A good impression of how 
many Saints 5 Days could be observed in any single place is given by those 
celebrated in Biberach just before the introduction of the Reformation: 
in addition to the seven feasts of the Virgin, there were no less than forty-one, 
half of them obligatory feast days. 15 

The central liturgical act of all feast days was the mass, but full 
celebration involved several other ceremonies as well. Feast days usually 
began on the evening before - the vigil - with the celebration of vespers, 
signalled by the tolling of special bells at the end of the working day. 
Vespers were usually sung by choirboys, and for most solemn feasts 
included a procession to all altars in the church, before each of which 
candles were lit and incense burned. This was usually followed by the 
singing of the Salve , a form of popular devotion to the Virgin which had 
grown up outside the formal liturgy, and which consisted of singing the 
Marian antiphon Salve regina followed by a versicle and an oration. On 
the feast day itself an early mass was sung, announced by the tolling of 
church bells. The bells tolled also for the main mass, which was preceded 
by a procession around the church. This was also sung, accompanied on 
the organ, and it included a sermon, various announcements and a 
collection from the congregation. 16 Celebration of the mass was interrupted 
by several processions around the church, during which the congregation 
was incensed and sprinkled with holy water. Various versicles and 
antiphons were sung during these processions, and relics were carried in 
monstrances to display them to the people. 17 On solemn feast days these 
relics were even placed on the altar during mass, and the highest degree 
of solemnity consisted in holding a procession before the main mass in 
which all the church’s relics were carried. 18 On such days all retable 
altarpieces were opened, and the altars decorated with all the ornaments 


15 Schilling, c Biberach’, 92 - 114 , passim. Seventeen of the Saints’ Days were obligatory, 
making twenty-four with those of the Virgin. Roughly two-thirds of these fell in the second 
half of the calendar year, and so in the period which made the greatest demands for 
agricultural work. In 1438 the Synod of Brixen complained of the number of feasts which 
fell within the summer months, when folk were preoccupied with the harvest; see E. 
Eisentraut, Feier der Sonrt- und Festtage seii dem lelzten Jakrhundert des Mittelalters , Wurzburg 
1914 , 46 . 

16 For full descriptions of the manner of celebrating a solemn feast, see Schilling 
‘Biberach’, 93-5 (here New Year’s Day); also Gotz, Pfarrbuch 27 - 33 . Dn the Vesper 
procession, F. A. Hoeynck, Geschichte der kirchlichen Liturgie des Bisthums Augsburgs, Augsburg 
1889 , 189 - 97 . O n Salve, Gotz, Pfarrbuch , 33 and A. Tibus, Die Jacobipfarre in Munster 
von 1508 - 1523 , Munster 1885 (a book kept by the parish priest Bernard Dreygewolt), 2 . 

17 On processions for asperging and incensing, X. Haimerl, Das Prozessionswesen des 
Bistums Bamberg im Mittelalter , Munich 1937 , 128 - 41 . 

18 Gotz, Pfarrbuch 27 n, 30 . According to the Constance Processionale , there were eight 
occasions when relics were set out on the main altar of the minster: Christmas, Easter, 
Pentecost, the Assumption, the Birth of the Virgin, and the feasts of SS Pelagius, Martin 
and Conrad: Zinsmeier, ‘Unbekannte Quelle’, 64 . 
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belonging to them, mainly plate and candlesticks. On solemn feast days 
there would be an afternoon sermon, another procession with antiphon, 
versicle and oration, and further incensing of the altars. In the evening 
a Salve would be sung after vespers and the feast concluded by matins 
sung at midnight. 19 Lesser feasts and most ordinary Sundays throughout 
the year were celebrated a little less elaborately than solemn feasts. For 
Sunday observance, vespers and a Salve were sung on Saturday evening, 
with matins at midnight or early on Sunday morning. There was an early 
mass and a main mass, both with a sermon. On Sundays and lesser feasts, 
the mass was also interrupted by processions involving the Salve , incensing 
and asperging both altars and the congregation. Each Sunday there was 
also a blessing of‘holy water’ by the curate immediately after early mass; 
this was usually a mixture of water and some salt, and will be discussed 
in more detail below. 20 

The most striking feature of this brief sketch is the complexity of the 
ritual year. At the heart of the Catholic liturgy stood the celebration of 
the mass, but it was surrounded with a structure of other ceremonies such 
as vespers, matins, the Salve , processions, incensing and asperging with 
holy water. Some of these were not essential parts of Catholic liturgy, for 
example the Salve and various processions, which might more appropriately 
be called para-liturgical celebrations. 21 To these must be added various 
blessings and exorcisms which were often conducted within this ritual 
framework, the most common of which was the weekly blessing of holy 
water. The bare outline given here also reveals little impression of the 
solemn pomp and colourful display of the liturgy, with the various 
coloured vestments, the dress of the choristers, the large quantities of 
candles, the display of monstrances, crosses, reliquaries and flags, the 
aroma of incense and the frequent tolling of bells, both large church bells 
and smaller hand bells rung during the services. 

What has been described so far can confidently be designated as the 
‘official 5 aspect of ritual, that which any churchman or theologian would 

19 Schilling, ‘Biberach’, 113; Hoeynck, Bisthums Augsburgs , 179. 

20 For a description of a lesser feast see Schilling, ‘Biberach 5 , 101, on St Mark’s Day 
(j hat man gefeiiret , aber nit beim Pann). On the weekly blessing of‘holy water’, see A. Franz, 
Diekirchlichen Benediktionen im Mittelalter , 2 vols., Freiburg i. Br. 1909, i. 60,99; H. Reifenberg, 
Sakramente, Sakramentalien und Ritualien im Bistum Mainz seit dem Spatmittelalter , 2 vols., 
Munster 1971-2, i. 557-66. 

21 I follow here Gregory Dix, The Shape of the Liturgy, London 1943, in using the narrow 
sense of ‘ the Liturgy’ to mean the central act of Christian worship, the Eucharist or Lord’s 
Supper (rather than the broader sense of the solemn corporate worship officially organised 
by the Church). Thus, although processions may be preparatory to the liturgy, they are 
not essential to it: see Haimerl, Bistums Bamberg , 1, for this view. Similarly, the canonical 
hours grew up in the fourth century as a period of meditation and preparation for the 
Eucharist, especially in monastic communities, Dix, op. cit., 323-4, 328-9, although clearly 
only two of the eight (vespers and matins) were observed in German parish churches at 
the end of the Middle Ages. 
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unhesitatingly have recognised as the ‘correct’ form of worship, designed 
to express the mysteries of Christian belief, to honour God and to sanctify 
the participants. Yet this represents only a skeleton of religious ritual life 
in sixteenth-century Catholic Germany. Around this skeleton was built a 
fuller and more complex body of observances which may be called the 
‘ popular ’ side of ritual life. 11 was ‘ popular ’ in the sense that many of these 
observances had developed at the initiative of lay people, as a means of 
allowing them greater participation in the liturgy. Some involved the 
appropriation by the laity of a role for themselves in the celebration of 
the liturgy. Others were expressions of popular piety from outside the 
liturgy. A good example of the latter that has already been mentioned is 
the Salve. Examples of the former are found in many of the processions 
which occurred in the liturgy. 22 Some of these practices were tacitly 
accepted by the hierarchy of the Church and incorporated into the ritual 
cycle. Others were regarded with more suspicion, and regular attempts 
were made to outlaw those held to be the most objectionable. In what 
follows I want to concentrate specifically on two rather different kinds of 
‘popular’ practice; these I have labelled ‘folklorised ritual’ and ‘magical 
ritual’. 23 

‘Folklorised ritual’ grew up within that penumbra of the official liturgy 
known as functiones sacrae or actiones sacrae , best translated as ‘ sacred 
performances’. These dramatised certain major liturgical events of the 
Herrenjahr in highly visual, near-theatrical form. One example is the 
re-enactment of Christ washing the feet of his Apostles, usually performed 
by a priest and twelve choristers as part of the Maundy Thursday liturgy. 24 
Another dramatisation which took place during the Holy Week celebrations 
was that of ‘ laying Christ in the grave ’ on Good Friday and keeping watch 
until Easter Sunday morning. During the Good Friday liturgy, a wooden 
figure of the Saviour, most often a crucifix, was laid in a specially prepared 
‘Holy Sepulchre’ and covered with a cloth. Choristers watched by the 
‘ tomb ’until the celebration of the Resurrection, singing psalms throughout. 

22 On the Salve , see note 16 above; on the various kinds of procession, see Haimerl, 
Bistums Bamberg, and, more broadly, J. Pascher, ‘Die Prozession’, Liturgisches Jahrbuch, xviii 
(1968), 113-20. On the popularity of the asperges procession before mass as something 
allowing lay participation, H. B. Meyer, Luther und die Messe , Paderborn 1965, 24. 

23 ‘Magical ritual’ will be defined more precisely in the discussion below. ‘Folklorised 
ritual’ is based on J. Delumeau’s notion of ‘ folklorised Christianity’; see Catholicism between 
Luther and Voltaire , London 1977, 166-7. However, the discussion which follows will relate 
the notion more closely to ritual practice. 

24 On functiones sacrae see Reifenberg, Sakramente , Sakramentalien , i. 700-4 and his earlier 
article, ‘Zeichenhafte Liturgie. Zur Phanomenologie der “Sakramentalien”’, Liturgisches 
Jahrbuch , xvii (1967), 233-40. For the ceremony of the Washing of the Feet, see ibid., 705-6 
for Mainz; Zinsmeier, ‘ Unbekannte Quelle’, 73, for Constance; and for Meissen, Breviarius 
denuo revisus et emendatu Ceremonias, Ritum canendi, legendi , ceterasque consuetudines in choro insignis 
et ingenue Misnen . Ecclesiae observandos , M. Lotter, Leipzig 1520, fo. Fiv. 
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Sometimes the Sacrament was also placed in the ‘tomb’ surrounded by 
candles, and in some cases a stole was placed across it to symbolise the 
sealing of Christ’s tomb. 25 

As midnight struck on Easter eve, the curate removed the Sacrament 
Irom the tomb and returned it to the tabernacle, while the Christ-figure 
was lifted out and carried three times around the church as choristers sang 
the antiphon ‘Christ is risen’. 26 In many churches this was a solemn and 
dignified event conducted more in symbolical than in theatrical form. In 
others, however, the desire to visualise and dramatise the Death and 
Resurrection of the Lord had led to the introduction of more naturalistic 
elements. A specially constructed ‘Holy Sepulchre’ was often used, made 
of wood, and gilded and painted with scenes from the Passion. This tomb 
could be closed with a door, and in churches in Bamberg and Nuremberg 
even had a stone rolled across it in realistic imitation of the Passion 
narrative. 27 This desire for realistic representation found expression at 
several other points of the Good Friday-Easter liturgy. In Essen during 
the Good Friday reading of St John’s Passion, at the point where the words 
occur ‘ They divided my garments among them ’ (John xix. 24), two canons 
took a cloth from the altar and tore it down the middle. 28 In Biberach 
(and in many other places) during matins at 2 a.m. on Easter morning, 
a procession was made to the empty tomb, where a chorister stood clothed 
in white to represent an angel. He held up the cloth that had covered the 
tomb since Good Friday in order to show that Christ had really risen. This 
referred to the three women who came to the tomb on Easter morning, 
only to find Christ’s body missing but to be told by the angel of his 
Resurrection. The cloth was intended to represent the sudarium , the Holy 
Shroud in which Christ’s body had been wrapped in the tomb. 29 

It was from such ‘sacred performances’ that Mystery Plays had 
developed during the Middle Ages, gradually separating themselves from 
the liturgy and finally being performed outside the church building 
altogether. 30 ‘Folklorised rirual’, however, retained its links with the 
liturgy, both as a more dramatised form of the functiones sacrae , and as a 
form allowing greater lay participation. In this respect, it was a form of 
para-liturgy, integrated into the liturgical events, but containing elements 

25 On the Grablegung , Haimerl, Bis turns Bamberg , 22-4; Reifenberg, Sakramente , Sakra - 
mentalien , i. 710-17 (for Mainz and Wurzburg); Kessler, Sabbata , 53 (St Gailen). 

26 Haimerl, Bistums Bamberg , 27-30; A. Dresen, ‘Die Feier der Hochfeste in der 
Stiftskirche zu Gerresheim’, Annalen des historischen Vereins fur den Niederrhein , cxv (1929), 
213. 

27 Schilling, ‘Biberach’, 127-32; Haimerl, Bistums Bamberg , 23. Sebastian Franck 
mentions the use of a life-size figure (ein grosses Menschenbild) . The tomb could also be set 
up outside the church, see the 1520 Meissen Breviarius , fo. D6v. 

28 K. Ribbeck, Geschichte der Stadt Essen , Essen 1915, i. 67. 

29 Schilling , ‘Biberach’, 131; for Augsburg, Hoeynck, Bisthums Augsburgs , 222; for 
Bamberg, Haimerl, Bistums Bamberg, 27; for Mainz, Reifenberg, Sakramente , Sakramentalien , 
»• 735 - 6 - 

30 See T. Stemmier, Liturgische Feiem undgeistliche Spiele, Tubingen 1970, 4; G. Wickham, 
The Medieval Theatre , London 1980, 24-43. 
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far from liturgical. 31 We can illustrate the relationships involved through 
the example of the procession held on Palm Sunday to commemorate 
Christ’s entry into Jerusalem, using the account of the ceremony as it was 
held in Biberach on the eve of the Reformation. 32 

In the Palm procession it was customary to draw along a wheeled cart, 
on which was fixed a wooden statue of Christ seated on an ass. 33 In 
Biberach this cart was placed in the churchyard until after vespers on the 
Vigil of Palm Sunday, when it was taken in procession outside the city 
gates. The Christ-figure was clad in a blue cloak, and the cart was drawn 
by members of the Butchers’ Guild, which owned both cart and statue. 
Two butchers walked before it carrying candles, followed by the two city 
mayors and the rest of the citizenry. Church bells were rung and prayers 
said throughout the procession, which ended at a chapel outside the 
Obertor, where a Salve was sung. The cart and figure were left there, and 
the procession returned into the town, where a sermon was given in the 
town church, preceded and followed by a Salve. On the following morning, 
after early mass, palms were blessed at the altar, and the congregation 
carried them in procession to the chapel outside the city gates to lead Christ 
on the ass back into town. The returning procession stopped in the 
churchyard, where choristers sang hymns, their arms outstretched, pointing 
at the Christ-figure. The choristers then cast their surplices on the ground 
before the figure, and gave one another mock blows with their palms. After 
another hymn, the entire congregation threw their palms down before the 
figure, and returned into the church where the main mass was sung, 
including singing one of the four Passions. The figure on the ass remained 
in the churchyard all day, and after dinner many children went and played 
around it, while adults, ‘especially the women’, came to kneel before it. 

Casting the palms and surplices on the ground was part of the fairly 
common ‘sacred performance’ for Palm Sunday, recalling the Gospel 
account of how the crowds greeting Jesus at his entry into Jerusalem cut 
palms from the trees to strew before him, and even cast their garments 
before him on the road. The mock blows with the palms also dramatised 
a passage in the Palm Sunday liturgy: ‘For it is written that the pastor 
will be beaten and the sheep scattered... ’ (Matt. xxvi. 31). 34 The elements 

31 This is close to the notion used by Balthasar Fischer, ‘ Liturgie und Volksfrommigkeit 
Liturgisches Jahrbuch , xvii (1967), 129-43, esp. 134 of liturgieerganzende Volksfrommigkeit , 
elements of lay piety complementary to the liturgy, which stand outside but alongside it. 
An interesting example of non-liturgical, folklorist elements is found in Gerresheim, where 
during Christmas vespers in the collegial church the officiating canon took off his surplice 
and distributed gingerbread , while the choir sang carols; afterwards the verger distributed 
a special (possibly blessed) wine, Dresen, ‘Hochfeste zu Gerresheim’, 209-10. 

32 Schilling,‘Biberach’, 117-20. 

33 The figure on the ass was not always a statue, but sometimes a cleric, see R. Beitl 
(ed.), Worterbuch der deutschen Volkskunde , 3rd edn, Stuttgart 1974, 630. 

34 For the more formal liturgical celebration, Haimerl, Bistums Bamberg , 107-21; 
Reifenberg, Sakramente , Sakramentalien , i. 642-58; for continuity with the modern liturgy, 
as well as origins in the early Church, Pascher, Das liturgische Jahr , 115— 
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of ‘ folklorised ritual* are to be found in the elaborate outdoor procession, 
in the use of the figure on the ass, the Palmesel , and in the devotion accorded 
it. The Palmesel was regarded by many churchmen as an unliturgical 
addition, and was most likely to pass unmentioned in liturgical handbooks, 
although its use as a Palm Sunday custom is attested for almost all parts 
of Germany from the tenth century onwards. 35 Its persistence is well 
documented in the diocese of Constance, where the repair, redecoration 
or replacement of the Palmesel is mentioned in 1523, 1557, 1561-2, 1589, 
1606-8, 1635, 1693-4, anc * even in 1753. 36 

The Palmesel procession as it was observed in Biberach was a dignified 
expression of popular piety, indeed a ‘civic ritual* embracing the entire 
community. However, this was not always the case with ‘folklorised 
rituals’, and the dramatic elements were often overdone or popular 
participation became over-boisterous. We can see a good example of this 
in a practice much criticised on the eve of the Reformation, the finstere 
Metten or ‘ darkened Matins *. This formed part of the celebration of matins 
at midnight on Maundy Thursday which was lit only by the the light of 
thirteen candles symbolising Christ and the Apostles. One by one, all but 
the last were extinguished, to show that Christ alone was the light of the 
world. This last candle was then carried away into the sacristy, and 
returned later to relight the other twelve. The action symbolised the arrest 
and prefigured Resurrection of the Lord, although in Biberach it was given 
a Marian exegesis, the thirteenth candle being taken to stand for the 
Mother of Christ, who would never be extinguished in God*s sight. 37 This 
much of the ceremony constituted the liturgically acceptable ‘sacred 
performance*. However, objections arose in connection with another 
practice added by popular custom. During the resulting period of darkness 
rattles were sounded throughout the church to symbolise the arrest of 
Christ and his rough treatment by his captors. In another version of this 
practice, the rattles were a protest against the treachery of Judas, and this 
took a more riotous form in the finstere Metten held on three consecutive 
evenings, the Wednesday, Thursday and Friday of Passion Week, as an 
‘expulsion of Judas’. Not only rattles, but also clappers, hammers, flails, 
clubs and other noise-making instruments were used to ‘drive Judas from 
the church’. 38 In some areas, such as in Leipzig, this expulsion of Judas 

35 Liturgical handbooks tended to omit mentions of the Palmesel , and evidence for its 
use often has to be found in sources outside them, see Zinsmeier, ‘Unbekannte Quelle’, 
70 n for Constance; the 1511 ritual book for Salzburg explicitly describes the ceremony 
as taking place using a crucifix, Obsequiale secundum rubricam alme ecclesiae Saltzburgen, Jacob 
de Pfortzheim, Basel, 1511 (British Library 3405 . eee. 20), fos. 23-26V. On the earliest use 
of the Palmesel (970 in Augsburg), Beitl, Worterbuch , 630. 

36 Zinsmeier, ‘Unbekannte Quelle’, 70-1. 

37 For the liturgical version, Hoeynck, Bisthums Augsburgs , 212 for Augsburg; the 
Breviarius of 1520 for Meissen, fo. Fr; for the Biberach interpretation, Schilling, * Biberach 

121. The modern form, and the earliest usage in the ninth century, is mentioned in Pascher, 
Das liturgische Jahr , 130. 

38 For these customs, Schilling, op. cit., 125; for Hof in upper Franconia, ‘Die Chronik 
des M. Enoch Widmann’, Hohenzollerische Forschungen, ii (1893), 232-3 (a chronicle account 
from c. 1592); for north Germany, N. Gryse, Spegel des Antichristlischen Pawestdoms, Rostock 
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continued on the morning of Holy Saturday, with a dawn procession of 
children through the streets, singing the German Judaslied mocking the 
betrayer of the Saviour, a celebration which then continued throughout 
the day with great tumult. 39 

Similar to this noisy performance was the Easter morning re-enactment 
of Christ’s harrowing of hell. The dignified liturgical version was the 
‘raising of the cross’, already mentioned above as the conclusion to the 
ceremony of‘laying Christ in the grave’, to which it was the counterpart. 
After the Christ-figure was taken from the tomb there was a procession 
inside the church, the officiating priest carrying the crucifix representing 
the newly risen Christ to each of three doors in the church. The priest 
knocked with the crucifix on each door in turn, demanding in the words 
of Psalm xxiv. 9 that they be opened: ‘Lift up your heads, O gates, and 
open up, O ancient doors, and let the King of Glory enter!’ 40 However, 
the practice in Hof in Upper Franconia was that the procession went three 
times around the outside of St Michael’s church, the church doors being 
barred each time by a crowd of youths clad as devils. Each time the priest 
hammered on the door and demanded admission with the words of the 
psalm, and the devils replied with the words: ‘ Who is this King of Glory? 
and received the reply: ‘The Lord of Hosts’. At the third demand, the 
doors were forcibly stormed by the priest and his followers, while the devils 
fled in disarray, hurling at the procession their lighted torches which 
represented hellfire. 41 In Leipzig, the role of the devil was taken by a 
masked priest, but some places preferred in the interests of decorum either 
not to admit lay folk at all during this ceremony (as in Bamberg), or to 
admit only the respectable (as in Nuremberg). 42 

There were similar theatrical performances in the celebrations of 
Ascension and Whitsun. On Ascension Thursday there was a performance 
representing Christ’s Ascension, the battle between the Devil and the 
heavenly host, and the Devil’s consignment to hell. A figure of the Saviour, 
again usually a crucifix or a statue, was drawn up on a rope through a 
hole specially built in the church roof. In the roof were a number of youths, 
who created a rumpus with rattles and similar implements. Shortly 

1593, Fo. Kk3v. For the Judas interpretation, K. S. Kramer, Bauem und Burger im 
nachmittelalterlichen Unterfranken , Wurzburg 1957, mi. 

39 For Leipzig, Zacharias Schneider, Chronicon Lipsiense , das ist: Gemeine Beschreibung 
der.. .Stadt Leipzig , Leipzig 1655, 161. This was often linked in folk customs with a 
Judasfeuer , in which a puppet of Judas was burned; the fire itself had links to the Easter 
fire, and to the coals used to kindle it on the eve of Easter, see Freudenthal, Das Feuer , 274 
and H. Bachthold-Staubli (ed.), Handworterbuch des deutschen Aberglaubens , 12 vols, Berlin 
and Leipzig 1927-42, ii. 1441; iv. 804-6; vii. 851; viii. 992. 

40 See Obsequialis secundum dioceses Augusten. morem, Erhard Radolt, Augsburg 1487, fo. 
xxxviv for Augsburg; Haimerl, Bistums Bamberg , 27-30 for Bamberg. 

41 ‘ Widmann , 231; for Protestant mockery of this ceremony, see Romisch Kirchen Pos till, 
1562 (British Library, 11515. a. 49), fo. B7r: Umb die Kirchen mit im lauffen (sc. the crucifix) 

| Biss das er kommet fur die Thur | Dan einer fragt wer ist dafiir | Er antwort im ein holzner Rex | 
Der wirdt machen ein newes lex. 

42 Schneider, Chronicon Lipsiense , 161; Haimerl, Bistums Bamberg , 30 (on Bamberg and 
Nuremberg). 
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afterwards, a doll or puppet coated with pitch was hurled down through 
the hole on to the floor below. 43 The opening in the church roof was used 
again on Whitsun, when a wooden dove representing the Holy Spirit was 
let down from the roof to commemorate his descent on the Apostles. The 
dove was often accompanied by ‘tongues of fire’ in the form of pieces of 
burning paper scattered from the roof, sometimes also by small wafers of 
bread (Oblaten), representing Christ’s presence in the Eucharist. 44 More 
boisterous still was the custom in the diocese of Eichstett of the Pfingst - or 
Wasservogel (Whitsun- or Waterbird). As the dove was lowered from the 
roof at Whitsun, water was thrown down on to the congregation. Whoever 
was most soaked by the cascade was dubbed the Pfingstvogel for the coming 
year. 45 

These examples show sufficiently what is meant by ‘folklorised ritual’. 

43 Schilling, ‘Biberach’ 136; Veit, Braucktum und Kirche , 103; ‘ Widmann’, 234. In the 
Augsburg liturgy, the ritual included incensing and asperging the image, see the 1487 
Obsequiale , fo. xli. For this as a ‘sacred performance’, Reifenberg, Sakramente und Sakra- 
mentalien , i. 746. The image used could be quite elaborate: in 1533 Anton Fugger funded 
an image of Christ seated on a rainbow, with the Holy Spirit and surrounded by angels, 
see Die Chroniken der deutschen Stadte vom 14. bis 16. Jht: Augsburg, C. Hegel, (ed.), Leipzig 
1894, iv. 341. In that year the figure became a bone of contention between Catholic and 
Protestant, when the opening was closed to prevent the raising of the figure, then reopened 
to allow the ceremony to take place, ibid., 341-2. There followed a struggle in which the 
figure crashed to the floor, see F. Roth, Augsburgs Reformations geschichte^ Munich 1904, ii. 

120-2. A similar ceremony of raising an image of the Virgin on the feast of the Assumption 
is attested for Halle: N. Muller, ‘Zur Geschichte des Gottesdienstes der Domkirche zu 
Berlin in den Jahren 1540-98’, Jahrbuch fur brandenburgische Kirchengeschichte , ii/iii (1906), 
523n (citing the Halle Breviarius of Albrecht of Mainz); and for Schwerin, Agenda Dioz- 
Schwerin 1521, in A. Schonfelder (ed.), Liturgische Bibliothek. Sammlunggottesdienstlicher Bucher 
aus dem deutschen Mittelalter , Paderborn 1906, 11. xxiii. 

44 On this custom see Falk, Florentius Diet, 32; Schilling, ‘Biberach’, 139; Schneider, 
Chronicon Lipsiense , 162 (in Leipzig, almonds and raisins were also showered down); Wessel, 
Stralsund, 12; ‘Widmann’, 234. 

46 O. Rieder, ‘ Beitrage zur Kulturgeschichte des Hochstifts Eichstatt’, Kollektaneen-Blatt 
fur die Geschichte Bayems , i (1886), 48. The water was intended to symbolise baptism, 
Reifenberg, Sakramente , Sakramentalien , i. 746; however, it was sometimes regarded as too 
irreverent and prohibited, for example in 1451 in St Castor in Koblenz: Blattau, Statuta , 
etc., i. 362; and by Johann Eck in his parish in Inglostadt: Greving, Ingolstadt , 157. The 
Pfingstvogel was related to fertility customs: the person so chosen was clad in foliage and 
carried through the fields on Whit Monday to beseech mild, warm weather for the harvest; 
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It touched the liturgy proper perhaps at only a couple of points, and 
extended its scope beyond the range ofliturgical and even of para-liturgical 
practices such as th efunctiones sacrae , 48 The relationships between the three 
areas could be expressed diagrammatically as in Fig. a on p. 28 . 

‘ Folklorised ritual * was often frowned upon because it involved unseemly 
or undignified behaviour, 47 but it was not always lay practices that 
incurred official disapproval. A particular cause for complaint, with 
official prohibitions reaching back into the thirteenth century, was the 
festivity of the Boy Bishop. This had virtually no connection with any 
liturgical or para-liturgical celebration, except that it was held in church 
and featured the holding of a mock mass. It also involved feasting, festive 
games and the wearing of monstrous masks. There were two separate kinds 
of feast involved under this heading. One was a clerical feast, spread over 
the three days after Christmas: the feasts of St Stephen, St John the 
Evangelist and the Holy Innocents (December 26, 27, 28). The first day 
was a day of fun and festivity for deacons, the second for priests and the 
third for choristers. It was attacked as early as the 1274 Synod of Salzburg 
and the 1316 Synod of Worms, while as late as 1510 the clergy of the 
diocese of Augsburg were criticised for holding a similar festivity on the 
octave of Holy Innocents’ Day. 48 The celebration of the Boy Bishop was 
a slightly different event, although it may have grown out of the clerical 
festivity. However, in 1274 it was quite distinct, when the provincial synod 
of Salzburg mentioned ‘forbidden games called Kindelbisthum in the 
vernacular’, which had become so dissipated that it was feared that great 
sin and harm would arise from them. Thenceforth only children under 
sixteen were to be allowed to take part. 49 The Boy Bishop involved a mock 

see J. Sax, Die Bischbfe und Reichsjiirsten von Eichstadt, Landshut 1885, ii. 566, for prohibition 
of the custom in 1696; see also Bachthold-Staubli, vi. 1694 an d A. Birlinger, Aus Schwaben . 
Sagen , Legenden , Aberglauben , Sitten, Rechtsbrduche , Wiesbaden 1874, ii. 106-7. 

46 To the examples already mentioned of the Judasjagd , Judasverbrennen and Pfingstvogel 
(see notes 39, 45), can be added two other customs to be discussed below, the Ostergang 
and ‘rocking the cradle’ at Christmas. It should be mentioned at this point that there does 
not appear to have been any essential difference between town and country in terms of 
the basic forms of these rituals, though clearly towns would have celebrated more 
elaborately, and the performance would often have been a form of‘civic ritual’. 

47 Johann Eck, in warning against the abuse of the Ascension ceremony, cautioned ‘ne 
devotio solvatur injocum et risum’, Greving, Ingolstadt , 156. The same view was probably 
behind the stipulation of Florentius Diel for his parish in Mainz that only reliable folk, 
‘ganz zuverlassige, bescheidene und vorsichtige Leute’, be allowed up in the roof for the 
Ascension ceremony. Eck took a similar line in other ceremonies such as Christmas plays 
held in church, and on the ‘Johannes-wine’, blessed wine distributed on the feast of John 
the Evangelist (27 December), ibid., 132-3. 

48 Binterim, Pragmatische Geschichte , v. 264, vii. 30. The 1510 criticism from the Augsburg 
preacher Petrus Wickran ‘contra petulantiam et lascivam circuitonem sacerdotum in 
Octava Innocentium’, ibid., vii. 29m 

49 Binterim, op. cit., v, 264; Hartzheim, Concilia germaniae, iii. 642. On disputes that arose 
from excesses on such occasions see H. Moser, ‘ Archivalisches zu Jahreslaufbrauchen der 
Oberpfalz’, Bayerisches Jahrbuch fur Volkskunde (1955), 167 (on Regensburg in 1269). The 
custom was also outlawed in the collegiate church of St Castor in Koblenz in 1451 and 
again in 1583: Blattau, Statuta , etc., i. 361, 365; ii. 339. 
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election of a ‘bishop’, who was then attired with mitre and staff, and 
allowed to preach a mock sermon and to bestow ‘episcopal blessings’. The 
custom is linked to St Stephen’s Day or Holy Innocents’ day, but there 
were several other dates on which children celebrated the event, such as 
the feasts of St Nicholas (December 6) and St Gregory (March 12). The 
latter is probably connected with St Gregory’s reputation as a teacher, 
which made his feast a common date for schoolboy festivities. 50 

It was, perhaps, the theatricality of the Boy Bishop which caused 
offence. The 1435 session of the General Council of Basel specifically 
criticised theatrical performances held in church on feast days, along with 
the associated abuses of plays, dancing, singing and feasting in church. 51 
An example of the kind of activity under attack here is found in the custom, 
attested for Franconia and for Biberach, of rocking the cradle at Christmas. 
Here a carved Christ-child doll was placed in a cradle on the altar and 
rocked by children, while others danced around in a ring, shouting and 
jumping with joy. 52 Another instance where popular expressions of joy 
were disapproved of because they were thought to be too irreverent for 
liturgical solemnity was the Ostergang . This was a procession held in many 
places to express popular joy at the Resurrection of the Lord, with a priest 
carrying the Sacrament accompanied by a crowd of laughing and singing 
people. 53 This procession commemorated the incident in which the 
Apostles Peter and John hurried to the tomb to seek the risen Christ, one 
arriving slightly ahead of the other. It was celebrated within the liturgy 
as a ‘sacred performance’ by two deacons going in procession to the Holy 
Sepulchre, one slightly ahead of the other. 54 In many places, however, it 
had become a full outdoor procession. In another form it developed into 
an Easter play, in which the two Apostles held a race to the grave, told 
jokes and stopped for a drink along the way. 55 Ecclesiastical prohibitions 

50 See Hoeynck, Bistums Augsburgs, 201 on the celebration in Augsburg; Zinsmeier, 
‘Unbekannte Quelle’, 65-5 on Constance, in both of which it seems to have been allowed 
as a dignified ceremony. In Constance there was also a St Nicholas celebration, Zinsmeier, 
op. cit., 65m For the St Gregory Kinderbischof Schilling, ‘Biberach’, 100; for this custom 
as late as the eighteenth century, J. Diinninger and H. Schopf, Brduche und Feste im 
frankischen Jahreslauf Kulmbach 1971, 69-71. Sebastian Franck, Weltbuch , 1534, fo. cxxxir 
mentions also the custom of a Kinderkonig on Innocents’ Day, a custom for which there 
is also evidence from the late fourteenth century in Ruffach, see F. J. Mone, ‘Volkssitten 
und Gebrauche’, Zeitschrift fur die Geschickte des Oberrheins, xx (1867), 78. For an overview 
of the different kinds of children’s celebrations, see F. Falk, Die Schul- und Kinderfeste im 
Mittelalter , Frankfurt 1880 (= Frankfurter zeitgemasse Broschure , ed. P. Haffner, i). 

61 Hartzheim, Concilia germaniae, v. 382: ‘alii larvales et theatrales jocos, alii chores et 
tripudia marium et mulierum facientes, homines ad spectacula et cachinationes movent, 
alii commessationes et convivia ibidem preparent’. This article also included a prohibition 
of the Boy Bishop. 

62 Franck, Weltbuch, fo. iv for Franconia; Schilling, ‘Biberach’, 112 for Biberach; Moser, 
‘Oberpfalz’, 166 for the Upper Palatinate. 

53 Schilling, op. cit., 131-2. 

54 Reifenberg, Sakramente, Sakramentalien, i. 735-6. 

65 Veit, Brauchtum und Kirche, 101. 
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tried to separate these elements from the liturgy. In Bamberg, the mystery 
play was kept quite separate from the Easter procession, which was itself 
confined to the more formal liturgical version. 56 In Salzburg the procession 
was celebrated as an outdoor theophoric procession, but it was held to be 
too irreverent, and in 1456 demands were made for its prohibition. 57 The 
plays referred to by the General Council of Basel in 1435 were probably 
Christmas or Easter plays, and these perhaps involved mumming and 
masking, something also expressly forbidden in 1435. The prohibition was 
specially applied to the Christmas cycle of liturgy, where mumming often 
occurred during mass. This was said to have been the case during 
Christmas Mass in Stralsund, and in the dioceses of Bamberg and 
Wurzburg complaints were still made of mumming during Christmas 
services as late as the eighteenth century. 58 Much of the mumming and 
masking probably occurred outside church, in public streets, but the 
Church could still express disapproval of this as inappropriate to feast days, 
as the 1549 Synod of Augsburg did of celebration of St Urban’s Day with 
games, spectacles and follies. 59 

‘ Magical ritual ’ displayed the same kind of ambivalent relationship with 
the liturgy as that just described for ‘folklorised ritual’. Popular magical 
beliefs were linked to the practice of the liturgy in many different ways. 
For example, viewing the crucifix or Christ-figure as it was raised from 
the Holy Sepulchre in the Easter morning ceremony was believed to bring 
magical healing, and it may have been for this reason that lay folk were 
not admitted to the church in some places before the cross had been set 
up on the main altar. 80 Another example is the observance of certain feast 
days because of the magical effects held to flow from their celebration. 
These were often the octaves of certain feasts: that of the Three Holy Kings 
(effective against storms), or of St Valentine (against animal sicknesses and 
epilepsy). Nicholas of Cusa in 1455 condemned the observance of such 
feasts as sinful, and absolution in such cases was reserved to a bishop. 61 

66 Haimerl, Bistums Bamberg , 26-7; Reifenberg, Sakramente , Sakramentalien , i. 741-2, 
although the Bamberg version was more elaborate than that in Mainz. 

57 Binterim, Pragmatisck Geschichte , vii. 356-7; Hartzheim, Concilia Germaniae , v. 944. 
Sometimes the priest was mounted, so that it became a eucharistic Umritt , see Hindringer, 
Weiheross, 113. The basis of complaint seems to have been the unsuitability of popular 
jocularity in a eucharistic procession, especially in those cases which involved eating and 
drinking in the procession, turning it into a Lustgang : see Birlinger, Aus Sckwaben , ii. 81; 
and criticism of similar behaviour in the Corpus Christi procession from the 1549 provincial 
Synod of Cologne, Hartzheim, op. cit., vi. 558. 

58 On the 1435 prohibition, repeated by the 1447 Synod of Eichstett, see note 51 above; 
on Stralsund, Wessel, Stralsund , 4; on eighteenth-century prohibitions, Diinninger and 
Schopf, Brauche und Feste , 11-12. 

59 Hartzheim, Concilia germaniae , vi. 498. Provincial Synods of Cologne also, condemned 
plays and mumming in 1536 and 1549, ibid., vi. 265, 556. 

80 See the prohibition of the notion by the 1316 Synod of Worms, cited H. Alt, Theatre 
und Kirche , Berlin 1846, 348. 

61 Eisentraut, Feier der Sonn- und Festtage, 47-8. 
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However, there were some liturgical customs where it is extremely difficult 
to disentangle the elements of popular devotion and magical practice, 
largely because of the prominence these customs enjoyed in the ritual cycle* 
A striking example is found in the custom of blessing candles on Candlemas 
(2 February). Candlemas celebrated the Purification of the Virgin, and 
a central liturgical event on this day was the blessing of candles which 
symbolised the purity of the Virgin. All kinds and sizes of candle were 
blessed. Male heads of household brought large house candles, women and 
young girls brought slim red tapers, boys brought ‘penny candles’, and 
there were large quantities of small candles placed in baskets, all to be 
blessed during the service. All of these candles were used for devotional 
purposes. The large house candle, symbolising Christ as the light of the 
world, was lit at a death bed or carried behind the bier at funerals. The 
penny candles were lit for family devotions during Advent, or at All 
Souls. 82 However, these candles were also used as a form of protective 
magic. The large house candle was lit during bad weather, as protection 
against hail, storms and evil spirits. The red wax tapers of the women were 
used at childbirth, placed by the hands and feet of the woman in labour, 
and by the utensils, to keep evil spirits from both mother and child. There 
were also special ‘ rain- or storm-candles 5 which were blessed at Candlemas 
for use as protective magic in bad weather. These candles were carried 
in procession on the so-called ‘rain feasts’, such as the day following the 
Discovery of the True Cross (4 May), one of those condemned by Nicholas 
of Cusa in 1455. Crosses made from the wax of the blessed candle were 
also used for protective purposes, placed over the house door, or on stalls, 
wagons or ploughs. Even the smoke from a freshly extinguished Candlemas 
candle was effective for expelling the devil from the household. 63 

A similar mixture of liturgical action, popular devotion and popular 
magic can be seen in the palms blessed during the Palm Sunday liturgy. 
The blessed palms symbolised the suffering of spiritual struggle and the 
palm of victory for the devoted follower of Christ. But they were also used 
as protective magic, being laid on the hearth fire during summer storms 
to invoke protection over the house. 64 In the same way, herbs blessed on 
the feast of the Assumption of the Virgin (15 August) were put to magical 

62 On the Candlemas liturgy see Gotz, Pfarrbuch , 35; Reifenberg, Sakramente , Sakra- 
mentalien , 630, 634-7; Schilling, ‘Biberach’, 97-8; Wessel, Stralsund , 5. For the best over¬ 
view of the development of this very old ceremony, Franz, Benediktion , i. 442-56. On the 
pious uses, ibid., 457; on the symbolism, Freudenthal, Das Feuer , 127-9. 

63 See Freudenthal, op. cit., 128-9 on the gradual development of an apotropaic element 
in the blessing, from the twelfth century onwards; and on the different kinds and uses, 
132-9. For Protestant criticism of these uses, Franck, Weltbuch , fo. cxxxir; Gryse, 
Antichristlischen Pawestdoms , fo. Jj4v; Romisch Kirchen Postill, fo. B3v-B4r; A. Osiander, 
Bedencken auffder Interim , 1549 (British Library 3906. e. 14), fo. Gir - all especially singling 
out their use for weather magic and expulsion of the devil. 

64 Franz, i. 470-507, esp. 476 on the symbolism of the palms; on the apotropaic uses, 
Schilling, 120 and Bartholomaeus Wagner, Der Layen Kirchen Spiegel , Thierhaupten, 1594 
(British Library 4829. aa. 24), fo. 7ir. 
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use. The congregation brought bundles of herbs and fragrant flowers, 
freshly gathered on that morning, which were carried in procession and 
blessed during the service. The flowers were intended to recall those found 
by the Apostles by her empty tomb, as well as the fragrance said to 
accompany her Assumption. The link with popular devotion to the Virgin 
is suggested by the numbers of herbs or flowers with Marian names in the 
vernacular: Mariengras, Marienbettstroh, Marienblatt, Marienschuh. 65 
The blessed herbs found a variety of magical uses, to protect houses, barns, 
livestock and crops against fire, storms and lightning. They were stuck in 
sown fields and behind cattle stalls, and thrown in the hearth fire. They 
were also used as medicine for sick cattle, carried as talismans against 
danger, laid in the beds of newly baptised children, and stuck under 
pillows to ward off witches. 66 In all three cases, that of candles, palms and 
herbs, the magical usages took place outside the liturgy, but with objects 
blessed during its celebration, a point we shall return to later. From the 
‘official’ viewpoint, these were cases of devotional objects being misused, 
and since their use was a matter for the laity, it is difficult to see how the 
hierarchy could control such practices. However, we can point to another 
kind of ritual occasion which was more completely within the control of the 
clergy, but where the links between liturgical and magical practices were 
far more explicit. We can examine two examples of rather different kinds 
here: the blessing of water for protective purposes, and ‘weather 
processions ’. 

The blessing of ‘holy water’ on Sundays was common practice during 
the Middle Ages, but there were also special forms of this blessed water 
associated with certain saints’ days. 67 One is found on the feast of St Blasius 
(3 February). The blessing of‘Blasius-water’ had been a common custom 
since the thirteenth century, and it was believed to be useful for curing 
illness in humans (especially for throat infections) and in cattle. St Blasius 
was regarded as a special patron of cattle, and in south Germany horses 
and cattle were led before the church on his feast day and given the blessed 
water to drink after the service, as protection against future sickness. 
Blasius-water was also given to geese and poultry to protect them from 
thieves. 68 Blasius was not the only saint associated with water blessed to 
give it protective and curative power. Water was also blessed on the feast 
of St Stephen (26 December) which was held to protect cattle from sickness 
and various kinds of danger, such as that from robbers, poisoners, ravening 
beasts, spells and the evil eye. 69 Blessed water was also associated with St 

65 Franz, Benediktion , i. 398-413; Reifenberg, Sakramente , Sakramentalien , i. 614-19; J. 
Pascher, ‘Die Krauterweihe am 15. August’, Liturgisches Jahrbuch xvii (1967), 176-81. On 
the custom in the modern liturgy (as a form of piety), Pascher, Das liturgische Jahr y 635-8. 
On the symbolism, R. Stapper, Die diteste Agende des Bistums Munster , Munster 1906, 108-9 
and Pascher, op. cit., 178. 

86 Franz, op. cit. i. 407; Wessel, Stralsund , 17. 

67 This was different from baptismal water: see Franz, op. cit., i. 53-61 on the different 
kinds. 88 Ibid., 202-5. 68 Hindringer, Weiheross, 97-8. 
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Anthony and St Anne. The latter appeared in Germany at the height of 
the St Anne cult, and was believed to protect against sickness in pregnant 
women, against fever, headache, breast pains and pox. There were several 
local saints’ cults associated with blessed water, and the founder of the 
Jesuits even had Ignatius-water blessed in his name during the sixteenth 
century. The water blessed on the feast of the thirteenth-century saint, 
Peter Martyr (29 April), was the sole prerogative of the Dominicans. 
Although it was not common in Germany, it attracted great crowds in 
Ulm as a protective against worms and all kinds of illness when it was 
blessed there some time in the fifteenth century. 70 The blessing of Blasius- 
and Stephens-water was prohibited by the 1470 Synod of Passau, and the 
prohibition repeated in 1490, because ‘it gives occasion to the simple for 
superstitious opinions and idolatry’. But it was allowed in a nearby diocese 
of Salzburg, where it was incorporated in the diocesan ritual book, and 
whereas it usually occurred outside mass, it was here linked to the mass. 
In the same way, St Anne’s-water was given ecclesiastical approval by 
being recorded in the ritual book of the diocese of Halle. Sometimes there 
seems to have been a very thin line between the liturgically acceptable 
and the magically unacceptable. The Synod of Passau, in the same article 
in which it condemned Blasius- and Stephens-water, allowed the incensing 
and asperging of houses on Christmas Eve, Christmas Day, New Year and 
Epiphany ‘because the entire Church tolerates it’. Yet this protective 
blessing was little different from that over the Blasius-water. 71 

Weather processions were different in that they did not involve direct 
blessings on individual objects, but were more concerned to invoke 
supernatural protective power in general. They were a particular form of 
the ‘supplicatory procession’, and the most common days on which they 
were held were St Mark’s Day (25 April) and during the Kreuzwoche , the 
week in which the Ascension fell (also called the Rogation Days). After 
the celebration of mass, there was an outdoor procession, usually going 
out into the fields to invoke divine protection on crops and cattle. It was 
customary in these processions to carry the sacrament in a monstrance, 
or in a box hung around the priest’s neck, and relics of the saints were 
also commonly carried. The most elaborate processions were those during 
the Kreuzwoche , when they were held on each of the three days before the 
Ascension, and often on the Friday and Saturday following as well. 72 A 
cross was carried before the procession, and the opening passage of each 


70 Franz, op. cit., i. 201-20 passim. 

71 Binterim, Pragmatische Geschichte , vii, 376; Franz, op. cit., i. 205-6, 212. On the 
thurificatio domorum , see Franz, op. cit., i. 423; Gotz, Pfarrbuch , 34. This does not seem to 
have been customary in the diocese of Mainz until the seventeenth century, Reifenberg, 
Sakramente , Sakramentalien , ii. 466; however, it was in use in the diocese of Salzburg in 1511, 
with a formula in the Obsequiale of that year, fo. 1 14V. 

72 For a detailed discussion of ‘weather processions’ and supplicatory processions in 
general, Haimerl, Bistums Bamberg , 8-22; see also Reifenberg, op. cit. i. 680-2; Schilling, 
‘Biberach’, 101, 134; Gotz, Pfarrbuch , 35. 
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of the four Gospels was read in turn at each of the local boundaries, as 
a special invocation of divine protection against plague and damage to 
crops. 73 Throughout the summer there were also numerous eucharistic 
processions, mostly on Sundays, all concerned with securing good weather 
and protection for crops and cattle. At the end of the fifteenth century they 
were held in the diocese of Salzburg every Sunday from Ascension or 
Pentecost through to the feast of St James (25 July) or St Laurence (10 
August). These were merely processions around the churchyard, rather 
than through the fields, but the sacrament was carried exposed in a 
monstrance, and the opening of each of the four Gospels was read, facing 
each of the four points of the compass in turn. 74 

Weather processions were much criticised by churchmen. Limitations 
were set on how often the sacrament could be carried on display on such 
occasions. The 1452 provincial Council of Cologne allowed this only once 
a year other than on Corpus Christi, and the 1451 provincial Council of 
Mainz only on Corpus Christi and its octave. 75 The 1470 Synod of Passau 
denounced the practice as c giving rise to false opinions among the people, 
and nourishing superstition and idolatry’. 76 The prohibitions did not 
necessarily prevent weather processions, but merely ensured that they were 
not eucharistic processions. Weather processions continued, but with 
warnings against abuse through popular misunderstanding. Thus, euchar¬ 
istic weather processions had been criticised at the 1456 provincial 
Council of Salzburg, but by 1511 the relevant prayers for the weather 
procession had been added to the most recent edition of the Salzburg ritual 
book. 77 Such prayers were also included in the ritual book of the diocese 
of Augsburg from 1487, but with a warning against abuse, a warning 
which turned up in the same words in the ritual books of the diocese of 
Constance for 1482, 1502 and 1510. By contrast, the 1503 Synod of Basel 
was more reticent in its admonition that the processions on St Mark’s Day 
and the Rogation Days should be celebrated devoutly, while the 1536 
provincial Synod of Cologne simply desired that these processions be held 
inside the church. 78 

Before looking more closely at the 4 magical ’ aspect of these rituals, brief 
mention should be made of a third area in which ritual practice and 
popular magic were linked, that involving magical beliefs about the Mass 
and the Eucharist. I shall not go into those forms of magic involving 


73 On the procedure, see Eck’s stipulations for Ingolstadt, Greving, Ingolstadt , 155; and 
Hoeynck, Bisthums Augsburg , 171-2. 

74 Binterim, Pragmatisch Geschichte , vii. 357, 536-7; P. Browe, Die Verehrung der Eucharistie 
im Mittelalter , Munich 1933, 123-6. 

75 Binterim, op. cit., vii. 472, 486; there was a similar prohibition at the Synod of Kamin 
in 1454, ibid., 386. 

76 Ibid., 377. 

77 Hartzheim, Concilia germaniae, v. 944; Salzburg Obsequiale of 1511 fo. 102. 

78 See 1487 Salzburg Obsequiale , fo. xcv; for Constance Dold, Konstanzer Ritualen , 166; 
for Basel 1503, Harzheim, op. cit., vi. 8; for Cologne 1536, ibid., 293. 
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sacrilegious use of the consecrated host, for example as love-magic or for 
material gain - sewn in one’s clothes to bring riches, or crumbled and 
scattered over a field to ensure fertility of crops . 79 These were undeniably 
a form of‘magical ritual’, but incurred automatic excommunication and 
exclusion from the ritual life of the Church. 

However, there was another range of magical practice reconcilable with 
continued participation in liturgical life. Objects laid under the altar while 
mass was being celebrated, for example, were held to acquire healing 
power. Looking into the chalice after mass was believed to be a cure for 
jaundice. The altar cloth and the corporal upon which the consecrated 
host was placed during mass were also believed to acquire healing power 
by sympathy. The former could cure epileptics, the latter was good for 
eye illness. This gave rise to the custom of the priest laying the corporal 
on the faces of members of the congregation after mass, or fanning 
bystanders with it as he returned to the sacristy. The corporal was also 
held to be effective in extinguishing fires, a sympathetic extension of the 
power of the consecrated host, which was held to have the same power, 
on to the object on which it had rested during the mass . 80 There were 
similar beliefs about the curative power of the water and wine used to wash 
out the chalice after mass, and stroking with the priest’s fingers after this 
ablution, especially stroking the eyes and mouths of young children and 
old women, was held to protect from bodily evil . 81 All such usages derived 
from an intense belief in the power of the eucharist, the same belief which 
occasioned the proliferation of eucharistic processions so complained of by 
churchmen throughout the fifteenth century. The liturgical practice which 
most explicitly displayed belief in this power was the weather blessing, 
undertaken at times of severe storms and hails. The sacrament was carried 
outside the church and held up to the heavens by the priest who made 
a threefold sign of the cross with it and uttered an injunction in the name 
of Christ that the clouds should disperse . 82 

Something should now be said about the nature of the link between magic 
and liturgy in such ‘magical rituals’. Most noticeable is that these rituals 
were predominantly apotropaic in nature; that is, they were concerned 
with protective magic. This was of two kinds: exorcism or the expulsion 
of evil spirits, and benediction or divine blessing. The role of exorcism can 
be seen in the most common apotropaic ritual, the blessing of ‘ holy water’, 
which by the end of the fifteenth century took place in most churches every 

79 A. Franz, Die Messe im deutschen Mittelalter , Freiburg i. Br. 1902, 96-7. 

80 Ibid., 87-92. 81 Ibid., 107-13. 

82 Browe, Eucharistie 131; Franz, Benediklionen , ii. 106, no where he mentions a similar 
practice with a relic of the True Cross. There are formulae for the Wettersegen in the 1487 
Augsburg Obsequiale , fo. xc; in Dold, Konstanzer Ritualen , 154; and in Hoeynck, Bisthums 
Augsburg , 428-31 (a fourteenth-century formula). In the diocese of Mainz, there seems to 
have been no officially approved formula during the early modern period, the earliest being 
1742; Reifenberg, Sakramente , Sakramentalien , ii. 477. 
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Sunday after mass, accompanied by a procession. 83 This was a mixture 
of water and some salt, and both elements were consecrated with separate 
but similar formulae. They were exorcised in the name of God as Creator, 
sometimes in the name of the Trinity, or of Christ as Lord, in order to 
expel various evil spirits from them. These could range from the 
‘wickedness, cunning and tricks of the deviT, demons, fallen angels and 
‘impure spirits’, ‘fantastic images’ and dreams, through to ‘all kinds of 
monsters’, wandering spirits of the damned and the souls of the unburied 
or untimely deceased. 84 This was often close to animism, that is, the belief 
that such spirits are inherent in inanimate objects and that they must be 
driven out for the spiritual and bodily well-being of humans who have to 
use these objects. 85 At other times there was a notion of demonic causality 
involved, whether psychic causality in the case of the dreams or phantasms 
caused by the tricks of the devil, or material causality in the cases where 
thunder, storms, hail or lightning were believed to be the work of demons. 86 
Benedictions were somewhat different, though related to exorcisms. 
Usually they asked God as Creator or Christ as Lord to bless the objects 
concerned so that they might become a means of protection for those using 
them. 87 The protection most commonly invoked was that ‘for the good 
of body and soul’, but very frequently it was also protection against the 
attacks of evil and demonic spirits. Thus, the formula for blessing holy 
water on Sundays in the 1487 Augsburg ritual book invokes a blessing that 
through Christ the Lord whoever is touched or sprinkled by the water will 
be free from all uncleanness and from all attacks from evil spirits. 
Similarly, it prays that all places in which it is sprinkled, whether in homes 
or elsewhere, ‘will be preserved from all uncleanness, freed from harm, 
nor will any pestilent spirit reside there, nor any injurious air’. 88 

83 On ‘holy water’ in general see Franz, Benediktionen , i. 99-109; Reifenberg, Sakramente , 
Sakramentalien , i. 557-66. Weekly blessing was normal practice according to the 1487 
Augsburg Obsequiale , fo. i, while the 1440 and 1480 Synods of Freising, and the 1490 
provincial Synod of Salzburg encouraged participation by granting 40 days indulgence, 
Hartzheim, Concilia germaniae , v. 274, 520, 575. 

84 See Franz, Benediktionen , i. 154-92, passim. 

85 E. Bartsch, Die Sachbeschworung der romischen Liturgie , Munster 1967, 337 argues that 
the formulae are to be seen as a kind of metaphorical speech, in which objects are addressed 
as creatures or created matter, but not as things with life of their own (a concept close 
to Reifenberg’s ‘zeichenhafte Liturgie’, see note 24). Similarly, P. Dinkel, Das Wesen der 
ordentlichen Realbenediktionen in der kaiholischen Kirche , Erlangen 1847, 69-70 argues that such 
spirits are present outside, not inside the objects. However, there was clearly a common 
view in the period that sacred persons could inhabit a material object, for example, in the 
personality of a saint inherent in an image: see my comments in ‘Interpreting religion in 
early modern Europe’, European Studies Review , xiii (1983), 94-5. The question of animism 
and the nature of the demonic in the early modern period requires a detailed study. 

88 Bartsch, Sachbeschworung , 339-40. On medieval views of the powers of demons, Franz, 
Benediktionen , ii. 19-37, 514-28. 

87 Ibid., 344-7; see also Reifenberg, Sakramente , Sakramentalien , i. 535 on the interrelation 
between benedictions and exorcisms. 

88 Obsequiale , fo. Iv: ‘ ...et quicquid ex eo tactum vel respersum fuerit, careat omnia 
immundicia, omnique impignatione spiritualis nequicia, per Christum dominum nostrum 
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It was this twofold apotropaic character which formed the basis for 
numerous folk beliefs about the curative and protective powers of holy 
water: it healed sickness, protected from wolves cattle that drank it, and 
when sprinkled over plants and seedlings protected them from worms. 89 
At the heart of such practices was a belief in an inherent physical power 
imparted by the blessing, expressed in the formulae in terms such as per 
virtutem,per vim benedictionis , gratiam benedictionis inf undere 99 These terms were 
common in most of the ritual blessings conducted by the Church: in those 
already mentioned, such as blessings of palms, candles, herbs, various kinds 
of water and ‘weather blessings 5 , as well as in numerous others, such as 
blessed bread, wine, salt, beer, grain, seed and even radishes; and in 
blessings of cattle, homes, granaries, threshing floors and hearths. 91 The 
most striking feature of such benedictions viewed as liturgical actions is 
the ambivalence about the kind of efficacy involved. The 1548 imperial 
Edict of Reformation, in an attempt to clear up false views on this, insisted 
that their efficacy resulted not from the things themselves but from the 
action of divine power. However, it said nothing about whether this was 
physical or spiritual efficacy. 92 Theologians, such as Bonaventure in the 
thirteenth century and Suarez in the sixteenth, opposed the idea that 
physical efficacy was involved, insisting that it was spiritual and moral, 
based on the prayers of the Church. 93 There are certainly numerous 
passages in the formulae of the late-medieval ritual books which state this 
very clearly. For example, the exorcism of the palms for Palm Sunday in 
the 1487 Augsburg ritual book simply invokes God’s blessing on all those 
who carry the blessed palms and on all places where they are taken. It 
expands on this by the prayer that what is indicated in bodily form may 

... ut quicquid in domibus vel locis fidelium hec unda resperserit, careat omnia 
immundicia, liberatur a noxa, non illic resideat spiritus pestilens, non aura corrumpens.’ 
The same formula is used in the Constance Ritual, Dold, Konstanzer Ritualen 167-8. 

89 Franz, Benediktionen , i. 109. 

90 Ibid., i. 33. Bartsch, Sachbeschworung , 349, would deny this, but he is primarily 
concerned to establish the liturgical legitimacy of the practices, and so gives only marginal 
attention to elements of folk belief. Reifenberg, in reviewing Bartsch in Liturgisches Jahrbuch, 
xix (1969), 251-2 held that he was too willing to put the best construction on the old 
formulae. Reifenberg argued that there was a good deal of basis for animism in the old 
texts. Even Bartsch, op. cit., 349, had to admit that it is possible to interpret the texts 
through a ‘ naive-realistic ’ notion of efficacy. 

91 The enumeration is taken from an Agenda sive Benedictionale commune , Thomas Wolf, 
Basel, 1520 (British Library C.64 d.l), which contains one of the largest collections of such 
benedictions. Perhaps this attests to its popularity as a non-official ritual book; there were 
four such Agenda commune in print between 1487 and 1520: see Franz, Benediktionen , i. XXXI. 

92 Formula reformationis ecclesiae per Imperatorem Carolum V in comitiis Angustanis, 1548 , 
reprinted in Blattau, Statuta y etc. y 154. F. Probst, Kirchliche Benediktionen und ihre Verwaltung y 
T iibingen 1857, 49-60 discusses the question in terms of a virtus habitualis inherent in persons 
or objects, which is sacralised by benediction; this is an inherent virtue, from which such 
objects gain their efficacy, especially that of driving off demons. Later, however, Probst 
distinguishes between two kinds of virtus involved, ibid., 79. This discussion still leaves the 
matter of physical or spiritual efficacy unresolved. 

93 Franz, Benediktionen y i. 30. 
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be spiritually effective. 94 There are other formulae which simply call for 
divine blessing, without applying it to specifically named objects, so that 
there is no suggestion of the blessing imparting any kind of apotropaic 
power. 95 However, there are also many blessings and ritual formulae which 
can only be understood in terms of physical efficacy. Two clear-cut 
examples are found in a ritual book published in 1520 by Thomas Wolf 
in Basel. There is a formula for blessing water and salt for sprinkling on 
grain, directed at keeping worms and birds away from the seed. There is 
also a formula for the blessing of grazing oats on St Stephen’s Day, asking 
that the cattle who feed on them will be protected from all danger 
throughout the coming year. 96 In fact, the efficacy involved in these rituals 
was usually very mixed. The variations that can be found in the ritual 
books are reflected fairly accurately by a fifteenth-century writer, Turre- 
cremata, who summed up in ten points the efficacy of holy water. Four 
of its effects were spiritual or moral: it recalled the heart from earthly 
things, remitted venial sin, acted as a preparation for prayer, and also for 
good works. Two might be called psychic or psychological effects: the 
purification of the mind from fantasies and the expulsion of impure spirits. 
The last four were a matter of direct physical efficacy: the removal of 
infertility in humans and animals, the encouragement of fertility in all 
earthly things, the repulsion of pestilence and the grant of protection 
against sickness. 97 This mixture of physical and spiritual effects was usually 
covered summarily in the majority of these ritual formulae by the phrase 
Tor the good of body and soul’. 98 

Benedictions and exorcisms, and the objects used in them, fell into a special 
category called ‘sacramentals’, a concept which emerged in medieval 
theology from the thirteenth century onwards. The origin of sacramentals 
is unclear, whether they emerged from consecration of objects required for 
the conduct of worship, or simply as aids to piety. 99 Possibly they 


94 Obsequiale , fo. xxii: ‘ut quod populus tuus tua veneratione hodierna die corporaliter 
agit, hoc spiritualiter summa devocione perficiat’. 

96 See Bartsch, Sachbeschworung , 354-417, passim. 

96 Fos. xlviiv; xlviii-xlixv. See also Franz, Benediktionen, i. 381-8; ii. 9-12; Hindringer, 
WeiherosSy 97-100. A blessing for oats was still in use in Bamberg, Mainz and Wurzburg 
in 1928-32, Reifenberg, Sakramente , Sakramentalien , ii. 486, although not linked to St 
Stephen’s Day. 

97 Franz, Benediktionen , i. 118-19. Written in 1433, this was the first and most well-known 
monograph on Weihwasser, produced for the Council of Basel. Luther took it as representative 
of Catholic superstition, see Werke , Weimar 1883, 1 , 668-73. 

98 Franz, i. 13 makes this an essential part of his definition of Sacramentals. 

99 Sacramentals have attracted little attention since the monumental discussion of them 
by Adolf Franz in 1909, especially their links to folk religion. Works by Bartsch, Dinkel 
and Probst are more concerned to justify their modern use in the Catholic Church. 
Reifenberg’s massive study of Sacraments and Sacramentals in use in the diocese of Mainz 
from c. 1400 until the present day concentrates narrowly on the acceptable usages, but 
is invaluable for historical development of the liturgy. 
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developed in response to popular demands for their use, as Bartholomew 
Wagner wrote of them in 1594, from the great passion of lay folk for holy 
things. However, theological understanding of sacramentals remained 
rather ill-defined until the first thorough definitions were provided by 
Bellarmine and Suarez during the Counter-Reformation, after they had 
been under attack by the Reformation for many years. They were held 
to be different from sacraments, which guaranteed grace ex opere operato , 
independently of the disposition of the minister. Sacramentals were not 
automatically efficacious in this way, but depended on the dispositions of 
those using them. 100 There was a popular tendency, nevertheless, to 
believe that sacramentals did confer grace in the same way as the 
sacraments. The act of exorcism and blessing by a priest, in a ritual act 
which emphasised the expulsion of evil spirits and the infusion of divine 
‘virtue’ could easily lead to a blurring of the distinction. Even Bellarmine 
admitted that it was ‘probable’ that sacramentals could work ex opere 
operato . No theological support was given directly to any magical under¬ 
standing of the power of sacramentals, but this may have influenced the 
popular outlook hardly at all, especially when a preacher as renowned and 
popular as Geiler von Kaiserberg could recommend their use as a form 
of counter-magic. 101 

The nature of the problem was cosmological. The functioning of the 
material world was seen in terms of divine agency, either in providing 
blessings to ensure the flourishing of material creation, understood as 
human, animal or agricultural reproduction; or in the expulsion of those 
demonic and diabolical forces which interfered with it. The role of religious 
ritual in this process was none the less ambivalent. It could be seen to 
provide spiritual order in the world through its liturgical function of 
making spiritually efficacious what was indicated corporeally. It also 
provided natural order by invoking divine blessings on the world and by 
its apotropaic power of banishing the demonic spirits who provoked 
disorder. Catholic liturgical practice thus involved both an other-worldly 
salvific purpose and an inner-worldly instrumental purpose. 102 This kind 
of cosmology was strongly anthropocentric. Indeed, in some of the more 

100 p ranz> Benediktionen , i. 17-18; Probst, Benediktion , 53. The 1548 Augsburg Formula 
reformationis expressed it as follows: ‘Non quidem propter speciem operum, aut signum 
externorum vim et meritum; sed quod ad varios pietatis usus valeat: nec item, quod in 
ipsis fiducia salutatis sit locanda, sed quia exercitia quaedam sunt, quibus corpus simul 
mente and Deum seu cultum eius attrahatur’, Blattau, Statuta , etc. 153, a formulation 
clearly influenced by Lutheran attacks on good works, which presented such ‘ceremonies’ 
as pietatis incitamenta quaedam et alimenta , and left the question of efficacy undefined. 

101 Franz, Benediktionen , i. 12-18; A. Stober, Z UT Geschichte des Volks-Aberglaubens im 
Anfange des xvi. Jhts. Aus der Emeis von Dr. Joh. Geiler von Kaisersberg , Basel 1875, 52. 

102 This was expressed explicitly by Bartholomaeus Wagner in 1594 in discussing 
benedictions. Wagner linked the two as follows: ...‘auch Gott der Herr neben den 
geistlichen weyhungen und Seegen auch den Seegen dem zeitlichen geben und verlyhen 
... und an inen Gott der Herr erfiilt, wann ir meine gebot werd halten, solt ir gluck und 
hail haben, Kirchen Spiegel , fo. 72V. Wagner goes on to argue that the neglect of such 
benedictions has led to the dearth, hail and lightning which were plaguing the time. 
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‘magical’ uses of sacramentals it involved a high degree of human 
instrumentality, in the sense that individuals could apply the inherent 
‘magical’ power of blessed objects to suit their needs. The Church 
hierarchy, as an ordained priesthood, tried to assert itself as the sole agent 
of spiritual and natural order attained through ritual. However, what 
made sacramentals such a difficult area to supervise was the high degree 
of lay participation they allowed. They acquired their holy status by 
being blessed by a priest, but they were often objects supplied by the laity, 
such as the candles blessed at Candlemas or the herbs blessed on the feast 
of the Assumption. Once blessed, they could be taken away and used as 
the lay person desired; and whereas the sacraments were administered 
inside a church, under the supervisory eye of the priest, sacramentals were 
found everywhere in the wider community: in the domestic household, 
in stables, barns, fields and gardens. 103 

‘Magical ritual’, then, displays the same kind of relationship to the 
‘official’ liturgy as ‘folklorised ritual’. It inhabited a twilight zone 
shading from a purely spiritual, ecclesiastically sanctioned notion of ritual 
efficacy through to an instrumental, magical view, not far removed from 
practices explicitly prohibited by the Church. Seen as a whole, ritual life 
in Catholic Germany at the beginning of the sixteenth century had three 
components. There was the formal structure of liturgy, based on the 
celebration of the mass, the annual re-enactment of the mysteries of 
Christian belief, the observance of major feasts and Saints’ Days, and (we 
should not forget) the administration of the sacraments. Interpenetrating 
this structure, and often difficult to distinguish from it, was a body of 
para-liturgical practice, what the sixteenth century came to call ‘cere¬ 
monies’: functiones sacrae, various kinds of processions, benedictions and 
exorcisms. Interpenetrating this second area in its turn was a third, a body 
of folk and magical beliefs and practices which often had only a tenuous 
liturgical basis but which acquired a certain status through links with 
liturgical and para-liturgical practice. 104 These interrelations were often 
so complex that it could be argued that the ritual cycle was experienced 
as much through these third elements as it was through the first. This was 
clearly the case for those folk who left the church immediately after the 
weekly blessing of holy water, or after the asperging at the beginning of 
mass. 105 

103 The gathering of the herbs to be blessed on the Assumption, for example, enabled 
layfolk not only to choose those with popular ‘magical’ associations, but also to use spells 
and magical formulae as they did so: Pascher, ‘Krauterweihe’. As examples of the 
numerous uses to which the blessed objects could be put, Freudenthal, Das Feuer , 133-9; 
candles to predict the future, to expel demons, to protect in childbirth; used at ‘ rain masses ’ 
and in weather processions; their smoke used against evil spirits; used to make wax crosses 
to place on house lintels, ceilings, wagons and ploughs, or in orchards and cattle stalls. 

104 For examples, see notes 39, 45, 50, 57, 59, 63, 80, 103. 

105 Hartzheim, Concilia germaniae, vi. 284 (prohibition of the 1536 provincial Synod of 
Cologne); and Eisentraut, Feier der Sonn - und Festtage , 26, for condemnations by Jean Gerson 
in 1408. 
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The Church had long been aware of this difficulty, and condemnation 
of ‘unacceptable’ ritual practice extended back as far as the eighth 
century. 106 However, the fifteenth and first half of the sixteenth centuries 
saw a more concerted drive to remove some of the ambivalence under 
the impetus of the general desire for religious reform. Inspired by the 
reforming zeal of Nicholas of Cusa, there was a concerted attempt to 
‘purify’ the liturgy and ritual practice by diocesan and provincial synods 
from the middle of the fifteenth century. Under the pressure of the 
Reformation’s criticism of Catholic ritual life, there was a second wave of 
reforming attempts in the 1530s, 1540s, and 1550s. 107 The attempts at 
‘ reform ’ were of several kinds: the revision of liturgical handbooks to 
remove ambiguities and avoid the formation of false opinions about the 
liturgy; the prohibition, in part or whole, of practices considered 
unacceptable; and the stigmatising of some of them as sinful. Thus, the 
Constance ritual books of 1482, 1502 and 1510 carried warnings against 
the use of unauthorised ceremonies, while that from Augsburg of 1487 and 
1499 warned against unnecessary display of the eucharist in theophoric 
processions. 108 Eucharistic processions were to be restricted according to 
statutes issued by synods in Mainz in 1451, Cologne in 1452, Kamin in 
1454, Salzburg in 1456, Passau in 1470 and Schwerin in 1492. 109 In 
addition, attempts were made to reform the celebration of weather 
processions on St Mark’s Day and the Rogation Days by synodal statutes 
from Speyer (1463), Basel (1503), Cologne (1563), Augsburg (1549) and 
Salzburg (1569). 110 Nicholas of Cusa tried to differentiate more carefully 
between the different layers of ritual practice in 1455, by distinguishing 
between four different kinds of feast day. There were those celebrated 
according to written statue, those celebrated from general custom of both 


106 Binterim, Pragmatisch Geschickte , ii/2. 521-89, with a catalogue of thirty-one practices 
collected by St Boniface and condemned by a German council in 793. For a systematic 
treatment of‘superstitions’ as they*were attacked by the Church up to the thirteenth 
century, see D. Harmening, Superstitio. Uberlieferungs- und theoriegeschichtliche Untersuckungen 
zur kirchlick-theologischen Aberglaubensliteratur des Mittelalters , Berlin 1979. 

107 See Binterim, op. cit. vii. 258-62 on Cusa’s influence from 1451, which probably 
led to the reforming statutes of diocesan and provincial synods of the 1450s and their 
re-affirmation of later fifteenth-century synods. The first attempt at sixteenth-century 
reform can be found in the ‘Regensburger Reformation’ of 1524, Hartzheim, Concilia 
germaniae, vi. 196-204, which had little impact, although Eck attempted to implement it 
in his parish in Ingolstadt, Greving, Ingolstadt , 120-1, but even there without great effect. 
More thorough in intent, at least, were synods such as the provincial ones of Cologne in 
1536, 1548 and 1549, and those set up in the wake of the 1548 Formula reformationis of 
Charles v, such as the Synod of Trier of 1548, and the synods of Mainz and Augsburg 
of 1549. See Hartzheim, op. cit., vi. 235-763, passim. 

108 Dold, Konstanzer Ritualen , 166; 1487 Obsequiale, fo. xcv (repeated in the 1499 edn, 
British Library IA 6780). 

109 Binterim, Pragmatisch Geschichte , vii. 377, 386, 486; Hartzheim, op. cit., v. 408, 646, 
944 - 

110 Binterim. op. cit., vii. 322; Dalham, Concilia Salzburgensis , 508; Hartzheim, op. cit., 
vi. 8, 293, 499. 
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clergy and people, those celebrated from local custom, and those observed 
more from personal inclination and superstition, which were to be 
forbidden. These categories seem to have influenced those adopted by the 
1506 Synod of Augsburg. 111 Suspicion of the laity’s leaning towards 
overtly magical ritual was expressed in condemnation of using un¬ 
authorised benedictions by synods at Eichstett in 1477, Regensburg in 
1512 and Cologne in 1548. 112 Unsuitable lay participation in the blessing 
of sacramentals was restricted in 1451, by forbidding lay folk entry into 
the choir during the blessing of candles and herbs in St Castor in 
Koblenz. 113 The connivance of the clergy was not overlooked here: the 
bishop of Augsburg in 1593 condemned the practice of priests conducting 
unauthorised blessings by laying herbs or candles under the altar cloth. 114 

The success of these reforming efforts seems to have been limited, 
judging by the evidence scattered throughout folklorist studies of popular 
belief and practice. There was good reason for this. The aim of the 
reformers was to force ‘folklorised’ and ‘magical’ rituals beyond the 
bounds of official ritual practice, if they could not be abolished completely. 
However, the penumbral area of the functiones sacrae and sacramentals 
remained, where the lines between the officially approved and the 
disapproved could always become blurred because of variations in local 
practice and the uncertainty of theologians and churchmen. Moreover, 
there were always priests who would conform to popular expectations 
rather than to official prohibitions. Combined with this was the great thirst 
for blessed objects, characterised by Bartholomew Wagner in 1594: 

People of old showed great zeal for all kinds of blessings by the Church, and everyone 
wanted to share in them... Each Sunday, the old Christians went in crowds to the 
blessing of holy water and salt, and every week each person supplied his house with 
holy water and blessed salt... so that everyone had something blessed on his table the 
whole week through. 115 

Wagner commented on how the people would plead with the priest to in¬ 
cense and asperge their houses on the feasts of Christmas, New Year and 
Epiphany, a custom which provoked official disapproval, but which the 
Church was forced to tolerate. 116 Indeed, even without the Church’s 
participation, such customs were still performed. In the diocese of 
Salzburg, stalls were blessed with the initials of the Three Holy Kings and 

111 Eisentraut, Feier der Sonn - und Festtage , 48; Hoeynck, Bisthums Augsburgs, 284-8. 

112 Binterim, op. cit., vii. 236; Hartzheim, op. cit. vi. 130, 293. 

113 Blattau, Statuta , i etc., 362. 

114 Hoeynck, op. cit., 168. 

115 Wagner, Kirchen Spiegel, fo. 71V. 

116 Ibid., fo. 7ir, and see note 71 above. These days were known as the Rauchndchte, 
usually constituted by the three or four solemn feasts within the Christmas cycle (Christmas, 
New Year, Epiphany; sometimes St Thomas on 29 December, sometimes Christmas Eve). 
There was a tkurificatio domorum on these days, and they were associated with various folk 
customs such as masking, processions and noisemaking. See Bachthold-Staubli, Hand- 
worterbuck , vii. 529-32; and Franz, Benediktionen , i. 423; ii. 133, for the blessings. 
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three crosses on the feast of the Epiphany. This was done by the head 
of the household not by a priest, so that it did not count as a sacramental, 
merely as a pious custom tolerated by the Church. However, lay initiative 
was not thwarted by official bans. Although the Church refused to bless 
small cakes on the feast of John the Evangelist (27 December), which were 
given to cattle for protection, an equally good means was found to achieve 
the same objective. Cakes of salt were baked from a mixture of blessed salt, 
water blessed on the Epiphany and Johannes-wine blessed on 27 
December; this was hung in stalls or given to animals. 117 Similarly, the 
Church tried without success to prevent another custom which took place 
during this Christmas cycle, that of riding a horse around the church to 
invoke a blessing upon it or sometimes even of leading it around the altar 
during the Offertory on St Stephen’s Day. In 1602 the diocesan visitors 
were still trying to prohibit this custom after earlier unsuccessful attempts 
in the diocese of Eichstett. 118 

This kind of material enables us to understand something of the 
complexity of‘popular religion’. It shows that popular religion is not a 
fixed category or set of practices, but something which has a continuing 
dynamic which occurs in two ways: both as developing practice and in 
relationship to the institutional Church. First, forms of popular devotion 
are continually being created, either as expressions of joy on sharing in 
religious ritual life, or as instrumental means of applying the sacred power 
conferred by ritual action. Second, however, there is a process of continual 
assessment and reassessment of these forms by the institutional Church. 
Some are found acceptable and made ‘official’, others are regarded as 
dubious and even outlawed. There is clearly good reason for perceiving 
tension between ‘official’ and ‘popular’ religion, but it would be false to 
see these as polar opposites. ‘ Popular religion’ encompasses both ‘official’ 
and ‘non-official’ religion. In the same way, there can be no hard and 
fast boundary between clerical and lay religion. The clergy and laity share 
the same ‘official’ religion, if not always with the same degree of 
participation, while many clergy doubtless share the ‘non-official’ religion 
of the laity. The different relationships can be expressed diagramatically 
as in Fig. b on p. 45. 

Such relationships are asymmetrical in ways analogous to those between 
the Great and Little Traditions of Robert Redfield, as adapted for early 
modern Europe by Peter Burke. 119 Many people shared both official and 
popular religion, some more and others less, and there was a good deal 
of two-way flow between the two areas of experience. Even attempts to 
reform or ‘purify’ religious ritual, although it may have shifted the 
boundary (in intention at least) between the ‘official’ and the ‘non- 
official’ may have changed the nature of this relationship hardly at all 
(see Fig. c on p. 45). 


117 Hindringer, Weiheross , 105. 118 Ibid., 96. 

119 P. Burke, Popular Culture in Early Modem Europe , London 1978, 23-9. 
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Fig. b. Popular religion and religious ritual 

The broken lines at the top represent, for the laity: a degree of passive 
participation; for the clergy: a degree of participation in ‘non-official’ ritual. 


Popular 

Catholic official (clerical) 



Popular 


Fig. c. Popular religion and ‘ reformed ’ religious ritual 


The strongest pressure for reform was built up, of course, by the 
Reformation, and, in conclusion, some mention should be made of its 
impact on the structure just outlined. The reformers, with their funda¬ 
mentally different view of salvation and of human ability to achieve it 
through good works, were strongly opposed to any anthropocentric 
notions of human instrumentality in the ritual process. As a result, they 
seemed to reduce the efficacy of ritual action to the point where it 
appeared to have no inner-worldly efficacy at all. They banished the 
shadowy world of ‘ceremonies’ by simply abolishing processions, sacra- 
mentals,functionessacraea.nd any form of ritual they held to be ‘idolatrous’ or 
‘ superstitious By instituting a simplified reformed version of the mass and 
reducing the number of sacraments, the first generation of the reformers 
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certainly limited the range of‘official’ religion. 120 This much is conven¬ 
tional wisdom, but viewed from the perspective of ‘ popular religion ’ the 
changes may be less striking than has always appeared. This is apparent 
if we consider the important question of cosmology. Protestants, no less 
than Catholics, continued to view the natural world in terms of divine 
agency, and to see its smooth functioning or otherwise as dependent on 
God’s blessing. Even under Protestantism, supplicatory processions were 
still held to beseech God to avert natural disorder such as plague or 
dearth. 121 Protestants also retained a belief in spirits and devils as creators 
of natural disorder, although they held a more restricted view of the 
efficacy of such beings. The pre^Reformation understanding encompassed 
physical, psychic and moral causality; the Reformation understanding 
was limited to the psychic and moral. Yet a figure as important as Luther 
still held to the necessity of exorcism, and even continued to see baptismal 
water as specially sacred. Numerous Protestant clergy continued to believe 
in signs, omens, portents, prophecies and indeed miracles. 122 The rupture 
with Catholic ritual practice was also not as drastic as might be thought. 
A striking example is found in Brandenburg, where Catholic ritual forms 
survived for two generations after the introduction of the Reformation. 
This was initially the consequence of the affection of Elector Joachim n 
of Brandenburg for the Catholic liturgy, something he justified with the 
argument that it was a highly effective means of teaching children about 
religion. Thus, from the introduction of the Reformation in 1540 until as 
late as 1598, one could still find in Berlin celebrations such as the Palm 
procession, the functiones sacrae in the Easter liturgy (including the 
expulsion of Judas), the lowering of the dove on Whitsun, and even 
supplicatory processions on St Mark’s Day and the Rogation Days. 123 
Brandenburg may be considered unusual, especially by contrast with the 
opposite extreme in Switzerland where, it has been argued, protestantisa- 
tion was so thorough that the folklore of Catholic and Protestant regions 
is radically different. 124 However, if we consider those areas of Germany 

120 See H. B. Meyer, Luther und die Messe , Paderborn 1965. 

121 For supplicatory processions, E. W. Zeeden, Katholische Cberlieferungen in den luther- 
ischen Kirchenordnungen des 16. Jakrhunderts , Munster 1959, 49-50. 

122 See E. Klingner, Luther undder deutsche Volksaberglaube , Berlin 1912, 18-65 on Luther’s 
beliefs in the Devil and demons in general, esp. 45 on his own use of exorcism; on baptismal 
water, which Luther calls £ ein gottlich, himmlisch, heilig und selig Wasser’, H. 
Pfannenschmid, Das Weihwasser im heidnischen und christlichen Cultus, Hanover 1869, 134-5; 
on Protestant beliefs in signs, omens, etc. see Bruckner, Volkserzdhlung , 326-92, 394-416. 
On Lutheran ‘miracles’, see my forthcoming article ‘Incombustible Luther: the image of 
the reformer in early modern Germany’; see below, pp. 323 - 53 . 

123 On the continuity in general, Zeeden, Kirchenordnungen, 47-60; and Franz, ‘Passauer 
Ritualien’ 289, who points out that Protestant ritual books were often largely German 
versions of the old Catholic books, so much so that the bishop of Passau complained in 
1586 about the danger of priests being misled into using them. On Brandenburg, Muller, 
‘Domkirche zu Berlin’. 

124 See R. Weiss, ‘Grundziige einer protestantischen Volkskultur’, Schweizerisches Archiv 
fur Volkskunde , Ixi, 1965, 75-91. 
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whose religious allegiance changed from one confession to another and 
back again, such as the Upper Palatinate, or those with confessionally 
mixed populations co-existing virtually side by side, the continuity of 
traditions of pre-Reformation popular religion should be no surprise. Thus 
in 1580 in Saxony, church statutes had to prohibit the continuation of 
‘papist’ customs in the form of people trying to purchase left-over 
baptismal water from the verger, and even seeking to come by left-over 
communion breads to use for magical purposes. 125 With this in mind, it 
would not be too fanciful to suggest a similar structural relationship 
between Protestant ‘official’ and ‘popular’ religion to that found in 
Catholicism (see Fig. c on p. 45). 

Perhaps the most important and pertinent question which has been 
raised about the Reformation in recent years has been that posed by 
Gerald Strauss: how far the Reformation was a success or otherwise at a 
popular level? Did it create a new and more pious kind of Christian? 
Jean Delumeau has linked such a question to similar query about the 
Counter-Reformation: did the sixteenth century inaugurate, perhaps for 
the first time, a far-reaching attempt at ‘ christianisation ’ of the masses of 
early modern Europe? The two questions are fraught with problems of 
definition, source materials and methodology. Neither can be tackled 
without coming to terms with the question of‘popular religion’. 126 This 
article has concentrated on problems of structural definition within the 
Catholic tradition; possibly, it will suggest approaches useful to pursuing 
such questions through the traditions of both confessions. One conclusion, 
however, is certain: the historian of early modern Germany cannot afford 
to ignore ‘ popular religion ’, nor to neglect the invaluable work of folklore 
scholars. There is an urgent need for a revivified and extended religiose 
Volkskunde\ without it, the historian lacks an essential tool for the 
understanding of early modern Germany. 127 

126 Veit, Brauchtum und Kirche , 57. 

128 On these points see J. Delumeau, ‘Les Reformateurs et la superstition’, in Actes du 
Colloque VAmiral de Coligny et son Temps , Paris 1974, 451-87; R. W. Scribner, ‘Interpreting 
religion in early modern Europe’, European Studies Review , xiii (1983), 89-105; G. Strauss, 
Luther's House of Learning , Baltimore 1978, esp. chs. 12-14; Dermot Fenlon, ‘ Interpretations 
of Catholic History’, J. Eccl Hist. t xxxiii (1982), 256-65. 

127 For a useful guide to methodology, see C. Phythian-Adams, Local History and Folklore: 
a new framework , London 1975. I am grateful to Susan Brigden for calling my attention 
to this work. 




Figure 1 The Mass of St Gregory, with the Crucified Christ as the Origin of the Seven Sacraments, 
by WolfTraut, c. 1510. (After M. Geisberg, The German Single-Leaf Woodcut) 
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ORAL CULTURE AND THE DIFFUSION 
OF REFORMATION IDEAS* 

I 

A feature of the German Reformation which has always fascinated histo¬ 
rians is the speed with which new religious ideas were so widely spread 
throughout Germany, precipitating within a few months what became one of 
the major social and intellectual upheavals in European history. Since the 
sixteenth century, it has been a historical commonplace that this was largely a 
result of the impact of printing. The printed word provided the vehicle for an 
unstoppable momentum towards religious reform, so that the views of Luther 
and other Reformers became accessible to a mass reading public almost as 
soon as they were written. This reading public formed a new and powerful 
public opinion, the dynamic force behind the Reformation movements of the 
1520 s . 1 Pursuing this conviction, some Reformation historians have recently 
turned to the enormous production of printed pamphlets, tracts and sermons 
as the best sources available to trace this diffusion process, regarding them as 
a unique means of access to the ideas and issues motivating the religious 
movements of sixteenth-century Germany. 2 

Such views should be regarded with scepticism for a number of reasons. 
First, although the importance of printing is undeniable, to understand fully 
the rapid diffusion of Reformation ideas, the effects of printing must be seen 
in broader perspectives. To concentrate on the printed word alone directs our 
attention too narrowly at the small, if growing, elite of the literate, those with 

* This article is a revised and considerably expanded version of a short paper first 
delivered to the Past and Present Annual Conference 1979 on The Transmission of 
Ideas in Early Modern Europe c. 1350-1700’. A slightly different version in German 
was presented to the Tubingen Symposium on ‘Flugschriften ais Massenmedium der 
Reformationszeit’ in 1980, which has been published in the conference proceedings 
(see note 5 , below, p. 50). I have repeated a few paragraphs of this German version 
here. 

1. A view most forcefully stated recently by E. L. Eisenstein, The Printing Press as 
an Agent of Change , 2 vols. (Cambridge, 1979), esp. chap. 4. 

2. See S. Ozment, The social history of the reformation: what can we learn from 
pamphlets?’, in H. J. Kohler, ed., Flugschriften als Massenmedium der Reforma¬ 
tionszeit (Stuttgart, 1981), pp. 171-203, esp. p. 202; B. Moeller, ‘Stadt und Buch. 
Bemerkungen zur Struktur der reformatorischen Bewegungen in Deutschland’, in 
W. J. Mommsen, ed., Stadtbiirgertum und Adel in der Reformation (Stuttgart, 
1979), pp. 29-39. 
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the ability and desire to read. It ignores the vast numbers of the illiterate and 
semi-literate, perhaps as many as ninety per cent of the population. To be 
illiterate did not mean, of course, that one was beyond the reach of the 
printed word. There is clear evidence that most villages would have contained 
at the very least one or two persons — perhaps the village priest or village 
officials — able to read and write, who could relay the Reformation message 
to non-readers. 3 However, this involves a more complex process of transmis¬ 
sion, which cannot be recaptured through study of the printed word alone. 
Indeed, study of printed sources may even tell us very little about how the 
literate received their information about the Reformation, telling us more 
about their authors than about the response of their readers. 4 

To understand the diffusion of Reformation ideas, we must set printing in 
the context of the whole range of information media available to, and used 
by, people of that age. Besides the printed word, there were visual forms such 
as popular woodcuts, participational forms such as popular festivals, and 
above all forms of oral communication such as the sermon, hymn-singing and 
mere word-of-mouth transmission of ideas. I have set out elsewhere both a 
broader argument for the need to examine the interaction of these media with 
the printed word, and studied two of them in the popular woodcut and 
Carnival. 5 Here I want to concentrate on oral modes of diffusion, and to ask 
how they influenced the nature of ‘Reformation public opinion’. 6 In 
sixteenth-century Germany oral transmission was still the primary mode of 
communication, in which information was received by face-to-face contact 
within small communities. Even the printed word was most often mediated by 

3. Examples are given later in this article. On literacy in Germany, see R. Engelsing, 
Analphabetentum und Lekture . Zur Sozialgeschichte des Lesens in Deutschland 
zwischen feudaler und industrieller Gesellschaft (Stuttgart, 1973), pp. 6-38, esp. 
p. 34. 

4. On the complexity of mass communication, and the varied theories involved in its 
study, see D. McQuail, Mass Communication Theory (London, 1983), esp. 
pp. 126-7 on the inherent contradictions of studying media content as a social and 
cultural indicator. See also M. B. Cassata and M. K. Asante, Mass Communi¬ 
cation . Principles and Practices (New York, 1979), Parts 1-2. 

5. R. W. Scribner, ‘Flugblatt und Analphabetentum. Wie kam der gemeine Mann zu 
reformatorischen Ideen?’, in Kohler, ed., op.cit ., pp. 65-76; R. W. Scribner, For 
the Sake of Simple Folk. Popular Propaganda for the German Reformation 
(Cambridge, 1981); ‘Reformation, carnival and the world turned upside-down’, 
pp. 71-101 below. 

6. The importance of oral dissemination has been noted in other Reformation 
contexts, see Estebe, ‘Vers une autre religion et une autre Eglise (1536-1598)?’, 
in R. Mandrou, Histoire des Protestants en France (Paris, 1977), pp. 47-50; M. 
Mullett, Radical Religious Movements in Early Modern Europe (London, 1980), 
p. 18. For Germany, it has been relatively ignored until recently, see R. Wohlfeil, 
Einfiihrung in die Geschichte der deutschen Reformation (Munich, 1982), esp. pp. 
123-32. Wohlfeil’s book, which appeared after this article was written, shares a 
number of the general views it will advocate. 
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the spoken word, by reading aloud to oneself, by reading aloud to others or 
by discussion of things in print. Public and private discussions were probably 
the most frequent means of transmitting ideas, while pride of place as the 
major formal means of communication must go to the pulpit, from which 
most public announcements were proclaimed. 

There is ample evidence of the power of the pulpit as the major means of 
mass communication. The religious reform was first and foremost a powerful 
preaching revival. The first act of any community which developed an interest 
in the new ideas was to request a preacher to proclaim the ‘pure Word of 
God’. It was not held to be sufficient to read printed tracts or even the Bible: 
the desire was to hear the word. Indeed, for Protestants ‘hearing the Word’ 
became virtually a third Sacrament alongside Baptism and the Lord’s Supper. 
Communities cared enough about this to pay out of their own pockets to 
support a preacher if no benefice was vacant, and to put considerable pres¬ 
sure on magistrates who were reluctant to provide or permit such a preacher. 
The ejection of an acceptable preacher by unsympathetic magistrates could 
lead to rebellion or riot. The power of the preacher as communicator was 
such that most authorities wished to have a man who conformed to their 
ideological viewpoint, and they regarded with suspicion any preacher who 
insisted that magistrates themselves were not above reformation. 7 

The sermon in itself was no distinguishing feature of the Reformation 
movements; preaching, and especially popular preaching in the vernacular, 
had been going through a revival for at least a generation before. What was 
different was the scope and intensity of the Reformation preaching revival, as 
well as its emphasis on the Bible as the source of religious truth. Yet the 
sermon had certain inbuilt limitations as a means of spreading new ideas. In 
its traditional form, it was largely a one-way process, presupposing a passive, 
if receptive, audience. It depended on this audience accepting its content as 
convincing and authoritative. However much a preacher could have relied on 
a general desire for religious knowledge abroad at that time, traditional 
preaching would not in itself have created the ferment and upheaval that 
characterised the Reformation as a mass movement. 8 Of course, much 

7. Discussed at further length in R. W. Scribner, ‘Practice and principle in the 
German towns: preachers and people’, in P. N. Brooks, ed., Reformation Prin¬ 
ciple and Practice. Essays in Honour of A. G. Dickens (London, 1980); see 
below, 123-43, esp. 138ff. On the sacramental status of ‘hearing the word’, see 
Eisenstein, op. cit ., p. 374 and B. Moeller, Deutschland im Zeitalter der Reform¬ 
ation (Gottingen, 1977), p. 125. 

8. For discussion around these points, see Eisenstein, op. cit., pp. 374ff; Moeller, 
‘Stadt und Buch’; R. W. Scribner, ‘How many could read? Comments on Bernd 
Moeller’s “Stadt und Buch” ’, in Mommsen, ed., op. cit. pp. 44-5; B. Moeller, 
‘Einige Bemerkungen zum Thema: Predigten in reformatorischen Flugschriften’, 
in Kohler, ed., op. cit., pp. 261-8. A good deal of this latter contribution by 
Moeller is taken up with a refutation of my 1979 comments, although he ignores 
the comments in the 1980 conference paper. His arguments about the importance 
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depended on the style, zeal and personality of the preacher; but more impor¬ 
tantly, the Reformation sermon broke away from traditional patterns in both 
form and content. 

First, it was often released from the confines of the church building. During 
the early days, many Reformation preachers found themselves without a 
church in which to preach. Either they were unbeneficed, or had been refused 
permission to use a local church. Instead they turned to preaching outdoors, 
in churchyards or fields, and indoors in private homes. Such informal cir¬ 
cumstances freed both preacher and hearers from the constraints of the 
formal sermon, and heightened receptiveness by creating a freer atmosphere 
for the exchange of ideas. Printed propaganda for the Reformation presented 
this aspect of the evangelical sermon as a radical departure from older 
patterns. In broadsheets and book illustrations, the Reformation sermon is 
shown as something demanding active participation by the congregation, 
which is depicted following the preacher’s text in a book or gesturing as if in 
discussion with him. Attenders at Catholic sermons, by contrast, are shown as 
passive, detached and uninterested. 9 

It was the irregular nature of such preaching that attracted attention. In 
Delitzsch in Albertine Saxony, the schoolmaster Johannes Zymler held an 
unscheduled sermon in the churchyard before his school on the last Sunday of 
August 1522 . He preached from an open window to a great crowd, and clearly 
intended to provoke some open response from his audience, for he claimed 
that he had done it ‘in the manner of a disputation’. 10 The same was true 
when laymen, and occasionally women, turned to preaching, not to mention 
the various wandering preachers who turn up so frequently during the early 
years of the Reformation. If no church was available, they were prepared to 
preach anywhere they found a willing audience. Michael Reutter, a wander¬ 
ing preacher in the Mark Brandenburg, put what was probably their typical 
point of view: that the Word of God could just as well be proclaimed in the 
marketplace as in church. But because it departed so far from the traditional 
norm, magistrates were highly suspicious of such irregular preaching, regard¬ 
ing it as socially dangerous, indeed close to sedition. Even authorities sym¬ 
pathetic to the new ideas preferred to regularise the position and behaviour of 
evangelical preachers. 11 

The content of Reformation preaching was also often a matter of shock and 
great scandal to those hearing it for the first time. A good example is Michael 
Reutter’s preaching in the Lower Lusatian town of Sommerfeld between May 


of studying printed sermons fail completely to deal with the nature of oral culture 
or with the nature of communication processes. 

9. Scribner, For the Sake of Simple Folk , pp. 196-200. 

10. F. Gess, ed., Akten und Briefe zur Kirchenpolitik Herzog Georgs von Sachsen , 2 
vols. (Leipzig, 1905, 1917), Vol. 1, p. 348. Other examples in Scribner, ‘Practice 
and principle’, pp. 133f. 

11. Gess, op. cit ., Vol. II, p. 98n,; Scribner, ‘Practice and principle’, pp. 138f. 
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1524 and April 1525 , as reported to the Bishop of Meissen. Reutter preached 
that no-one had been correctly baptised for four hundred years because total 
immersion had not been used; that the best form of absolution was when one 
person forgave another; that ten mortal sins were committed daily in the 
Mass; that priests should be whipped if they did not cease to blaspheme and 
‘crucify Christ' in this manner; that those who attended such Masses should 
be outlawed, because they ‘martyred God’; that the Sacrament was not a 
sacrifice; but a sign, testament and pledge for those weak in faith; that the 
entire community should fall on its knees to pray for such weaklings (in this 
way, the report asserted, he effectively prohibited taking the Sacrament, and 
did not receive it himself); that the bishop was triply perjured, and that if one 
put a tonsure on an ass and anointed its paws (s/c), it would be no less 
consecrated; that fasting was forbidden and meat-eating allowed; and that no 
feast days should be observed, not even Sunday, when one was permitted to 
work after the sermon, as on any other day. 12 

Whether such preaching was deliberately designed to scandalise its hearers 
but was nonetheless grounded in a deeper and sounder theology is unclear. 
Perhaps the reporters noted only statements used for dramatic effect and 
ignored their wider context. However, the case reveals the shock-wave such 
ideas created among traditional believers within the community in which they 
were proclaimed. The shock-effect was heightened by the dress of the new 
preacher, who had given up his tonsure and clerical garb, and wore a long red 
coat, fashionable shoes and a red Scotch beret. 13 The sense of upheaval 
created by such preaching was further accentuated by a more radical break 
with the traditional sermon, the practice of interrupting and answering back 
the preacher. 

This practice doubtless had two origins. On the one hand, an unacceptable 
preacher (that is, one who did not preach the ‘pure Word of God’) was 
contradicted, either by heckling or by disrupting his sermon. In Ulm in 1524 a 
Catholic preacher who tried to open a sermon in the minster with a prayer to 
the Virgin was driven from the pulpit by the shouts of the congregation, which 
abused him as a carnival puppet. In Regensburg, the town council com¬ 
plained in 1524 of interjections and disturbances during sermons, and of 
attempts to dispute with the preacher. In Augsburg, the Cathedral preacher 
Kress was repeatedly interrupted in 1525 , and in Basel the practice reached 
such levels in 1528 that the town council forbade public contradiction of 
preachers. 34 On the other hand, the congregation became used to interrupt- 

12. Gess, op. cit. Vol. II, pp. 97-8. 

13. Ibid., p. 97. 

14. Stadtarchiv Ulm, Ulmiensien 5314, fol. 20r; Stadtarchiv Regensburg Eccl. I, 1, 36 
14 September, 1534); Stadtarchiv Augsburg Literalien (27 July, 1525), cited by P. 
Broadhead, ‘Internal politics and civic society in Augsburg during the early 
Reformation, 1518-37’ unpublished Ph. D. thesis, University of Kent, 1981), p. 
114; F. Roth and E. Durr, Aktensammlung zur Geschichte der Busier Reformation 
(Basel, 1937) Vol. Ill, p. 50. 
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ing or, on another view of it, participating in evangelical sermons. In places 
where the Reformation was officially adopted, the authorities then had to 
reimpose the discipline of the passive congregation. In Saxony in 1532 , 
Luther attacked interruptions of sermons as the work of ‘sneaks and hedge- 
preachers’, and the Saxon church ordinance of 1533 expressly prohibited 
anyone speaking to the preacher while he was in the pulpit. Anyone who did 
not understand the preacher was to consult him in private afterwards, when 
he would ‘instruct’ the questioner on the point at issue. 15 

In this way, the Reformation sermon provided stimulus to discussion and 
elaboration of the Reformation message, as hearers challenged the preacher 
to expand further on his text. In Ulm in 1530 , for example, the preacher 
Conrad Sam was interrupted by a member of his congregation as he was 
finishing the sermon. The man later accosted Sam on his way home, and the 
two became involved in a long and passionate discussion over religion, which 
reached such heights that the incident was reported to the town council as a 
potential cause of disturbance. 16 This kind of passionate exchange of ideas 
was continued in private conversations, fostered especially by another form of 
communication of great importance, discussion and explanation of a text. 
This invited a far more active participation from hearers than the sermon, and 
seems to have arisen naturally from the custom of reading aloud. 


II 


Reading aloud, rather than silent scanning of the text, seems to have been 
the more usual form of reading for the sixteenth century. Writers of early 
Reformation pamphlets were aware that their works would be mediated 
through hearing. Many expressly suggested that their ‘readers’ should have 
works read aloud to them. Thus, one pamphlet of the early 1520 s told the 
‘reader’ who could not read what it had to tell about the Antichrist that he 
should go to a brother who could read, who would then read to him the 
Epistles of St Paul. 17 Some works, such as those by Eberlin von Gunzburg, 
one of the most popular authors of cheap tracts, seem to have been deliber¬ 
ately written for reading aloud. Colporteurs adopted the practice by reading 
out the titles of the works they offered for sale, and sometimes there were 

15. M. Luther, ‘Von den Schleichern und Winckelprediger\ Werke (Weimar edition), 
Vol. XXX/3, pp. 518-27, esp. p. 522; E. Sehling, ed.. Die evangelischen Kirche- 
nordnungen des XVI . Jahrhunderts (Leipzig, 1902) Vol. 1/1, p. 187. 

16. Stadtarchiv Ulm A 5325 (31 July, 1530). 

17. Ain schoner dialogus von zwayen gutten gesellen Hans Tholl und Claus Lamp , in 
O. Schade, Satiren und Pasquille aus der Reformationszeit (Hannover, 1857) Vol. 
II, p. 128. For an excellent discussion of how this influenced early reformation 
pamphlets as means of communication, see J. Schmidt, Lestern , lesen und lesen 
horen. Kommunikationsstudien zur deutschen Prosasatire der Reformations zeit 
(Bern, 1977), esp. Part A. p. 128. 
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extempore public readings of Reformation works, as in Nuremberg in 1524 , 
when a clerk named Erasmus Wisperger read out one of Carlstadt’s works on 
the market square. 18 

Discussion from or about books was a very common way of acquiring new 
religious ideas. Reformation pamphlets frequently depict situations in which 
several persons discuss the contents of a printed work, and one pamphlet of 
1522 actually exhorted its reader to pass it on to another person and to discuss 
it with him or her. 19 We can cite some clear evidence for how this worked in 
practice. Johann Bornheinrich, a leather worker in Salza in Albertine Sax¬ 
ony, possessed a copy of the Bible and other (presumably Lutheran) books, 
from which members of his family and friends heard readings in 1523 - 5. 20 A 
sugarmaker from Halle admitted in 1525 that whatever new matters he found 
in Lutheran books he tried to pass on to others, while a man called Dhoner, 
arrested in Pirna in that year for saying that the Lutherans were right and all 
the others wrong, claimed to have heard it from his son and others who read 
Lutheran books. 21 Especially interesting is the case of Thomas Adolff of 
Speyer, who in 1533 was concerned about his inability to lead a Christian life. 
He went to Martin Leubel, a neighbour who seemed to have no difficulty in 
this regard, and the two men read and discussed the Bible together, by which 
means Thomas was converted to Anabaptism. 22 All these examples show the 
printed word as part of a wider communication process, mediated through 
personal contacts and the spoken word — sometimes, as in the case of those 
to whom Dhoner spoke in Pirna, at two removes from the original ideas in 
print. 

Some occasions of oral transmission came close to discussion circles, of 
which we have a good example from Cologne in 1528 . Here a number of folk 
met half a dozen times or more in the houses of two citizens, where they sat 
over drinks, and read and discussed the Bible. The owner of one of the houses 
testified that they had come about because several citizens had approached 
him over disputes they had about the Gospel. He had tried by this means to 
instruct them according to his understanding of it. 23 Such meetings were 
frequent in Ulm in 1523 - 4 , when the town council complained of them as 


18. M. Rossing-Hager, ‘Wie stark findet der nichtlesekundige Rezipient Beriicksich- 
tigung in den Flugschriften?’, in Kohler, ed., op. cit ., pp. 77-137 (with further 
examples of pamphlets suggesting they should be read aloud on p. 77, n. 1); 
H. Zschelletzschky, Die ‘drei gottlosen Maler von Niirnberg (Leipzig, 1975), 
p. 24. 

19. Diss biechlein zaygt an die weyssagung von zukunfftiger betrubnuss (Augsburg: 
Hans Schonsperger, 1522), fol. A2 a . 

20. W. P. Fuchs, ed., Akten zur Geschichte des Bauernkriegs in Mitteldeutschland 
(Jena, 1942, reprinted Aalen, 1964) Vol. II, p. 652. 

21. Ibid., pp. 744, 676 respectively. 

22. Stadtarchiv Speyer I A 492, fols. 14-15. 

23. Historisches Archiv Koln, Ref. 1, fol. 16. 
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furtive gatherings. 24 In Regensburg, following attempts to dispute with the 
preacher during sermons in 1534 , the town council complained that discus¬ 
sions about religion now went on in quiet corners. 25 

These meetings were probably more ad hoc and unstructured than the term 
‘discussion circle’ implies, but they often helped initiate the formal beginnings 
of the Reformation in a town. In 1521 the Dominican Jakob Strauss came to 
Hall in Tyrol, where he gave readings from St. Matthew’s Gospel to local 
priests, and gained such a reputation by this that the town council asked him 
to preach. 26 In 1529 an ex-Dominican dressed as a peasant turned up at a 
village outside the walls of Gottingen, where his preaching ability was dis¬ 
covered through private conversation. A series of small meetings followed, in 
which the participants grew from a handful to over two dozen, and these 
began to consider how a more open form of preaching might be brought 
about. 27 Such encounters, often prior to ‘hearing the Word’ in a sermon or to 
discovering it in print, were as important as either print or the sermon in 
spreading Reformation ideas. Even where they occurred after hearing a 
sermon or reading a pamphlet, they doubtless played an important role in 
sifting and internalising those ideas. This was especially true where they took 
place in a more informal atmosphere, which loosened tongues and enabled 
discussion to flow freely. 

There were many such occasions in the daily life of the time, both public 
and private. Sebastian Rost, a clerk at the monastery of Thamsbruck in 
Saxony, took Lutheran books to spinning bees, and tried to talk folk there 
into accepting the ideas they contained. 28 Albrecht Steinbriick of Salza heard 
a sermon by a former monk, and invited him to dinner for further discussion, 
after which the preacher stayed overnight in his host’s house. 29 The dinner- 
table was a common occasion to discuss the new ideas. In Leipzig in 1525 a 
number of guests at dinner with Andreas Camitianus, clerk of the jurors’ 
court, discussed the sacrificial nature of the Mass, and whether the peasants 
killed in the recent revolt were martyrs for the Gospel. 30 In 1525 , the Mayor 
of Torgau had a judge, a preacher and a Franciscan doctor of theology to 
dinner, where they discussed the nature of the Gospel and Holy Scripture. 
The discussion eventually became so acrimonious that the preacher men- 


24. Stadtarchiv Ulm, Ratsprotokolle 7, fols. 390, 407, 430. 

25. Stadtarchiv Regensburg, Eccl. 1.1, 76 (11 June, 1535, with reference to the earlier 
mandate). 

26. D. Schonherr, ed., Franz Schweygers Chronik der Stadt Hall 1303-1572 
(Innsbruck, 1867), pp. 80-2. 

27. F. Lubecus, Bericht iiber die Einfuhrung der Reformation in Gottingen im Jahre 
1529 (Gottingen, 1967), p. 17. 

28. Gess, op, cit., Vol. II, p. 441; and for further details on Rost, Fuchs, op. cit., 
p. 712. 

29. Gess, op. cit., Vol, II. p. 264; Fuchs, op. cit., p. 881. 

30. Gess, op. cit., Vol. II, pp. 317-19. 
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tioned it from the pulpit. 31 

Next to such essentially private conversations, the most common place for 
discussions about religion was the inn. Heinrich von Kettenbach commented 
in 1523 that many better sermons were delivered in the inns of Ulm than in 
church, and in Basel this seems literally to have been the case, for in 1524 
there were complaints of persons who preached out of books in the inns. 32 In 
1539 a Cologne Anabaptist arranged to meet another in an inn, hoping 
through this contact to get hold of certain books he sought. Anabaptists seem 
to have met frequently in inns in Cologne in the 1530 s, as they did in 
Augsburg in the 1520 s . 33 No doubt, this venue was less suspicious than 
meeting in private houses, where they would appear as a dangerous conventi¬ 
cle. But not all discussions about religion took place among those already 
committed to the Reformation. Inns were also the place where casual encoun¬ 
ters occurred, in which people made first-hand personal acquaintance with 
unorthodox ideas. 

A pamphlet of 1524 describes how an ‘evangelical Christian’ (that is, a 
supporter of the Reformation) meets a Jew in an inn, where they fall to 
discussing religion. The Christian produces an illustrated broadsheet, which 
he uses to explain Reformation doctrines to the Jew. The author of the 
pamphlet is allegedly the bar-keeper, who was so impressed with the convers¬ 
ation that he decided to have it printed for the benefit of all its readers. 34 The 
incident is probably a literary fiction, but at least one purpose of the pamphlet 
is to encourage Reformation believers to imitate the ‘evangelical Christian’ in 
like circumstances. But there was little need for such literary exhortation: 
non-literary evidence shows that these kinds of encounter were common. A 
baker from Franconia was arrested in 1525 for expressing heretical opinions 
in a Munich beerhouse. 35 Thomas Prass was arrested in Leipzig for abusing 
the Catholic preacher Johann Joss as a ‘fool, knave and heretic’ while Prass 
was in a drinkshop. 36 Not dissimilar from such inn-talk was the case of 
Andreas Camitianus of Leipzig and his companions, who said that they had 
engaged in merry talk about religion when at their local church-ale. 37 

31. Fuchs, op . cit. p. 68. 

32. Ein Sermon Henrichs von Kettenbach zu der loblichen Statt Ulm zu seynem valete , 
in O. Clemen, ed., Flugschriften aus den ersten Jahren der Reformation (Leipzig, 
1908) Vol. 2, p. 107; F. Roth and E. Durr, eds., Aktensammlung zur Geschichte 
der Basler Reformation (Basel, 1921) Vol. I, p. 91. 

33. Historisches Archiv Koln, Ref. 14, fol. 2, and cf. Ref. 15 of 1534 for other 
evidence of Anabaptists meeting in inns. On Augsburg, Broadhead, op. cit., 
pp. 90, 146. 

34. Scribner, For the Sake of Simple Folk , pp. 6, 212. 

35. H. Rankl, ‘Gesellschaftlicher Ort und strafrichterliche Behandlung von 
“Rumor”, “Emporung”, “Aufruhr” und “Ketzerei” in Bayern um 1525’, Zeits- 
chrift fur bayerische Landesgeschichte 38 (1975), 564. 

36. Gess, op. cit., Vol. II, p. 618. 

37. Ibid,, p. 317. 
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The inn, the spinning bee, the church-ale and the dinner-table provide a 
natural home for rumour and gossip, and we can see something of how 
rumour was used to spread unorthodox ideas through some examples from 
Cologne in the late 1520s. Johann Brenich was interrogated in 1527 about 
irreverence towards the Virgin Mary. He testified that he had been drinking 
in pleasant company when someone raised the question of whether the Virgin 
had borne two children after the death of Jesus. It was said that this was being 
preached elsewhere in the south of the country. Another witness stated that 
he had been in Wurttemberg, sitting in an inn, when he heard a Carthusian 
say such things about the Virgin. When he returned to Cologne, he reported 
this to Arnt Huntzeler, who in turn passed it on to Johann Brenich. 38 The 
indirect nature of rumour is well illustrated here — it always comes at best 
second- or thirdhand, and the Carthusian in Wurttemberg may well have 
been passing it on himself from an earlier ‘source’. 

The persistence of rumour and the curiosity it generates can also be 
illustrated from Cologne examples, for the story turned up again in 1529. 
Thomas Schlossmecher and others of his company had been heard claiming in 
beer-houses and winebars that the Virgin had borne two sons after Christ. 
Schlossmecher testified that he had not said this himself, but had been told it 
by a Wilhelm Schlossmecher, who said that he had read it in a book. Thomas 
had then sought to read about it for himself. There had been some earlier 
gossip about the Virgin, in 1526. 39 A weaver named Hans von Hesse, who 
had a reputation for Lutheran views, had been asked by his master what he 
thought about the Virgin, and Hans himself while drinking with others had 
asked a certain Peter from Frankfurt what was held about the Virgin in his 
part of the country. 40 

Discussions about religion were also held at the workplace, or at least in the 
context of work: that is, when not in the actual workshop, perhaps in the 
guildhouse or guild tavern, where artisans relaxed after work. In our Cologne 
examples Hans von Hesse and his master probably discussed religion at work, 
and Thomas and Wilhelm Schlossmecher may have been professional name¬ 
sakes. Jacob Hurling, a baker in Basel, discussed religion with his apprentices 
during a holiday feast in 1524. 41 Sebastian Tuschler, the baker arrested for 
heresy in Munich in 1525, had heard heretical views from his master in 
Schwatz in Tyrol. He had heard from him views on the Sacrament, and the 
master had read out from a book that the Virgin was a woman like any other, 
that she could not intercede for anyone, and that one should honour her for 
her son’s sake or not at all. 42 There were professional ties between the group 
of Lutherans around Johann Bornheinrich in Salza in 1523-5. Johann was a 

38. Historisches Archiv Koln, Verf. und Verw. G 310, fols. 105-6. 

39. Ibid,, Ref. 1, fol. 17. 

40. Ibid,, Verf. und Verw. G 205 (Thurmbuch), fols. 37-55. 

41. Roth and Durr, op, cit ., Vol., I, p. 94. 

42. Rankl, op, cit., p. 564. 
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leather worker, perhaps a shoemaker; his son Jacob was apprenticed to 
another member of the group, Albrecht Steinbruck; a third member, Mel¬ 
chior Weigandt, was a cobbler. 43 The way in which entire guilds in many cities 
declared themselves to be supporters of the Reformation suggests that discus¬ 
sion at work was common. Most noticeable is how often weavers turn up as 
carriers of the new ideas, possibly because of their geographical mobility, but 
almost certainly because their work rhythm, like that of leather workers, lent 
itself to discussions on the job. 

Another important, but largely neglected means of spreading ideas through 
discussion was through the circle of friends and/or kinship. These are fre¬ 
quently identified in the sources by the terms Gesellschaft, Freundtschaft and 
Verwandtschaft , and this seems to be what was meant in the cases of Johann 
Brenich and Thomas Schlossmecher, who were both drinking ‘in company’ 
during the incidents about which they were questioned. 44 In Salza, Claus 
Heusener was said to have drunk regularly and kept much company with 
Melchior Weigandt. 45 One circle of suspected heretics in Leipzig sat together 
daily over brandy. 46 The circle of friendship merged imperceptibly with that 
of kinship. The ‘sect’ around Johann Bornheinrich is an interesting example. 
Through Johann’s Bible-reading, his three sons Jacob, Wolf and Franz were 
led to Reformation belief. Another member of the circle, Albrecht Stein- 
briick, was Johann’s son-in-law and the brother-in-law of Melchior Weigandt, 
an unsurprising merging of kinship and professional connections. 47 

Kinship connections were also highly important among people converted to 
Anabaptism in Franconia and Thuringia during 1527. In one group in Konigs- 
berg (Franconia), Thomas Spiegel, a carpenter of Ostheim, brought his 
brother to meetings. The cabinetmaker Ekarius from Coburg was rebaptised 
with his wife and servant, while his wife was also the sister-in-law of another 
Anabaptist. 48 Three brothers from Utzing in Upper Franconia, Hans, Veit 
and Martin Weischenfelder were all baptised, along with the wives of Veit 
and Martin and Martin’s maid-servant. At the same time two other women 
and their daughters were rebaptised. Hans Weischenfelder himself baptised 
Michael from Kuptz, along with his wife, daughter and son. 49 Also baptised 

43. These links can be assembled from Fuchs, op. cit ., pp. 651-2, 881; Gess, op. cit ., 
Vol. II, pp. 257, 264; J. K. Seidemann, ‘Das Ende des Bauernkrieges in Thiir- 
ingen’, Neue Mitteilungen aus dem Gebiet historisch-antiquarischer Forschungen , 
p. 445. 

44. Schlossmecher: bey anderen syner geselschafft, Historisches Archiv Koln, Ref. 1, 
fol. 17; Brenich: in gueder geselschafft, ibid., Verf. und Verw. G 310, fol. 105. 

45. Vill gesellschaft und zeche gehapt , Fuchs, op. cit., p, 889. 

46. Gess, op, cit., Vol. II, p. 314. 

47. Fuchs, op, cit., pp. 651-2, 889; Gess, op. cit., Vol. II, pp. 263-4, 543; Seidemann, 
op. cit., p. 445. 

48. P. Wappler, Die Tauferbewegung in Thuringen von 1526-1584 (Jena, 1913), 
pp. 228-32. 

49. Ibid., pp. 239-40, 279, 281. 
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with their wives were the tailor Hans Hutener of Ziegendorf, Thomas Tischer 
of Sangershausen, Cunrad Friedrich and Veit Pickarten of Etzleben, Peter 
Weiger of Schillingstadt, and the tailor Andres, whose daughter was also 
baptised. 50 These cases indicate the importance of discussion between those 
with close personal ties, such as husband and wife, close relatives or house¬ 
hold members. It is epitomised in the case of Klaus Hof man of Erfurt, 
rebaptised with his wife and servant, who ‘talked his wife into the baptism’, to 
which she had agreed on the condition that it was not a deception. 51 

There are also cases where relatives tried to dissuade people from their 
rebaptism. Georg Fuchs from Erfurt was baptised with his wife in 1527, and 
subsequently went to visit first his sister in Penig, near Leipzig, and then his 
brother in Meissen, perhaps with the intention of winning them to his new 
faith. The brother, however, was greatly displeased and left at once. 52 Cunrad 
Friedrich of Etzleben went to his brother in Schillingstadt for advice, and the 
brother tried to dissuade him from his decision. 53 Anstad Kemmerer of Halle 
was consorting with Anabaptists in Eisleben, and took along his brother 
Georg to a meeting. Georg was unconvinced by their arguments, and Anstad 
then rethought his own position and attempted to sever the connection. 54 

Another important mode of oral communication was singing, whether of 
ballads or hymns. It displays the same kind of symbiotic relationship with 
printing as other forms discussed above. Many pamphlets and broadsheets 
were written in rhyme, and were clearly intended to be sung or at least 
recited. 55 This was a common means of advertising their contents, the colpor¬ 
teur singing through the titles to a well-known melody, or chanting the 
rhyming titles aloud. In Magdeburg in 1524, for example, a poor weaver tried 
to sell a collection of Luther’s hymns by singing them aloud in the market 
square. In Lubeck a blind beggar did the same by singing from house to house 
in 1529, and in Brandenburg in 1524 a number of wandering apprentices sang 
Lutheran songs to travellers in the inns. 56 Thomas Murner tried to match this 
with anti-Reformation songs, giving an anti-Lutheran ballad to a poor blind 

50. Ibid ., pp. 243, 257, 270, 277, 287. 

51. Ibid., p. 265. 

52. Ibid., pp. 270-1. 

53. Ibid., p. 277. 

54. Ibid., pp. 258-61, passim. 

55. For example Ein kurz gedicht, so nuwlich ein thurgowischer Pur gemacht hat , in 
Schade, op. cit ., Vol. II, pp. 160-4; or U. Schade, Ainn new gedicht, das da 
spricht nach des Luthers ler (1521), British Library 11519.dd.20 (3). See also R. 
W. Brednich, Die Liedpublizistik im Flugblatt des 15. und 16. Jahrhunderts , 2 vols 
(Baden-Baden, 1974-5), who argues for the interdependence of oral and printed 
transmission of songs in this period, Vol. I, pp. 12f. 

56. M. Luther, Werke. Kritische Gesamtausgabe (Weimar, 1923) Vol. 35, p. 419; W. 
Jannasch, Reformationsgeschichte Lubecks (Lubeck, 1958), p. 273; P. Steinmiil- 
ler, Die Einfuhrung der Reformation in die Kurmark Brandenburg durch Joachim 
II (Halle, 1903), p. 20. 
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singer to have it spread abroad. 57 

The ballad served several functions in the diffusion of Reformation ideas. 
First, it passed on news about recent events, exemplified by several ballads 
from around 1520 which recounted Luther’s progress since his first attack on 
indulgences. 58 Second, it was used to hurl scorn and derision at the orthodox 
clergy, and many towns had to prohibit the singing of offensive songs against 
the clergy in their streets. Ulm was typical, the town council issuing mandates 
against the practice in 1523 and 1524, apparently to little effect, for it was still 
complained of in 1527, when a number of folk held a ‘sing-in’ in the Francis¬ 
can church. 59 In Schneeberg, officials opposed to the Reformation were 
attacked in ballads in 1525, while in Erfurt a ballad was composed to cele¬ 
brate the first attack of the Erfurt Reformation against the clergy, the Parson 
Storm of 1521. 60 

A third use of the ballad was to disrupt Catholic services and mock church 
music. In Wittenberg, on Christmas eve 1521, a crowd of people burst into 
the parish church, extinguished the lights and sang secular ditties to disturb 
the service. 61 In Lubeck in 1530 the singing of Lutheran hymns was used to 
drown the Salve Regina and as a protest against Catholic doctrine following 
sermons in the cathedral. 62 In Gottingen in 1529 weavers disrupted a proces¬ 
sion held to beseech divine intervention against the sweating sickness. They 
first tried to drown out the chants of the Catholic clergy with a German 
Psalm, then turned to a parody of the liturgical chant Ora pro nobis , by 
chanting Ohr ab , zum Thor aus , loosely translated as ‘Shut up and clear 
out!’ 63 

This was the fourth use of singing, as a form of witness to evangelical belief. 
The 1529 incident was the first public act of the evangelical community in 
Gottengen, and effectively proclaimed its existence to the whole town. Sing¬ 
ing had played a significant part in forming this community from the begin¬ 
ning, for we are told that the Reformation first began to take root there 
through the influence of Luther’s German Psalms and hymns. Various weav¬ 
ers had learned to sing and love these in other towns such as Goslar, Magde¬ 
burg and Braunschweig, and they began to sing them privately at home. 
Thus, they learned to question the usefulness of Masses, requiems and the 
Catholic clergy in general. 64 Hymn-singing, as occurred here, and in similar 
circumstances in Lubeck, both formed the community and shaped its sense of 

57. P. Merker, ed., Thomas Murner . Deutsche Schriften Vol. 9 (Leipzig, 1918), p. 33. 

58. P. Wackernagel, Das deutsche Kirchenlied von der altesten Zeit bis zu Anfang des 
XV 11 Jahrhunderts , (Leipzig, 1870) Vol. 3, Nos. 454-5. 

59. Stadtarchiv Ulm A 3680, fol. 148, 150; Ratsprotokoloile 8, fol. 40. 

60. Gess, op, cit , Vol. I, p. 122. O. Clemen, ed., Flugschriften aus den erstem Jahren 
der Reformation (Leipzig, 1907), Vol. I, pp. 369-76. 

61. N. Muller, Die Wittenberger Bewegung 1521 und 1522 (Leipzig, 1911), p. 133. 

62. Jannasch, op. cit., p. 283. 

63. Lubecus, op. cit., pp. 15f. 

64. Ibid., p. 14. 
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evangelical solidarity. The arrest of the weaver who sang Luther’s hymns in 
Magdelburg in 1524 provoked a mass demonstration of evangelical witness, as 
two hundred citizens marched to the town hall to demand his release from 
prison. 65 


Ill 

This broader view of the diffusion of Reformation ideas should lead us to 
rethink our understanding of how ‘public opinion’ developed during the 
Reformation. Far too often this has been too closely linked to the direct 
impact of printing, which is seen to have effected a dramatic shift in opinion 
formation. Before printing, information was exchanged and opinions shaped 
through personal interaction in a small communal setting. Printing, it is 
argued, changed this situation radically, creating a public opinion comprised 
of thousands of individuals silently scanning the printed page, all linked by 
the additive effect of independently receiving the same message. 66 There is 
much to be said for this view. Late-medieval Germany often had limited 
possibilities for the expression of public opinion. Free assembly was often 
restricted, and expression of dissent allowed only within a structure of careful 
institutional controls. 67 

Yet there is a danger of overdrawing the picture, of distorting the speed of 
change through our knowledge of and interest in later developments. Printing 
took longer than we realise to achieve a fully liberating effect on opinion 
formation. The traces of oral transmission which embedded themselves in 
early printed texts were as likely to obscure as to clarify opinions. 68 Censor¬ 
ship could also be remarkably effective where it was carefully and vigorously 
applied. A 1521 broadsheet attacking Jerome Emser, one of Luther’s most 
forceful critics, published in a print run of 1500 sheets but seized from the 
printer’s shop, has survived in no extant copy. 69 Thomas Murner’s On the 
Great Lutheran Fool of 1522, one of the most skilful pieces of Catholic 


65. Brednich, op . cit., Vol. I, p. 87. 

66. On this contrast, Eisenstein, op. cit., pp. 129ff, although her own approach is 
more complex. The more recent interest in the Reformation as a dramatic turning 
point in opinion formation dates from the influence of McLuhan, but the notion 
has a longer history: see, for example, K. Fischer, Deutschlands offentliche 
Meinung im Reformationszeitalter und in der Gegenwart (Berlin, 1874); 
W. Bauer, Die offentliche Meinung und ihre geschichtliche Grundlagen 
(Tubingen, 1914), pp. 75ff; idem, ‘Public opinion’, Encyclopaedia of the Social 
Sciences (New York, 1933), Vol. 12, p. 672; K. Schottenloher, Bucher bewegten 
die Welt (Stuttgart, 1951), Vol. I, pp. 198-200. 

67. R. W. Scribner, ‘Sozialkontrolle und die Moglichkeit einer stadtischen Reform¬ 
ation’, in B. Moeller, ed., Stadt und Kirche im 16. Jahrhundert (Giitersloh, 1978), 
pp. 57-65, esp. pp. 61f.; see below, chapter 8, pp. 177-86. 

68. On this point see the thoughtful comments of Schmidt, op. cit., pp. 66-8. 

69. M. Luther, Werke (Weimar edition), Briefwechsel, Vol. 2, p. 268. 
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anti-Lutheran propaganda, was effectively banned in Strasbourg in its first 
edition. The very rare second edition had to be put together from remnants of 
the first and published anonymously by the original printer, but it achieved no 
wide circulation. 70 The extent and influence of censorship in the first half of 
the sixteenth century has scarcely been examined in any detail, but Cologne 
began active censorship of books as early as 1487. Other towns set up strict 
censorship rules in the early 1520s: Augsburg and Zurich in 1523, Basel in 
1524. In Nuremberg, the town council ran a tight and effective censorship, 
intimidating printers and publishers by fines, confiscations and imprisonment, 
and encouraging some authors to self-censorship. 71 

On the other hand, we can trace clear articulations of a vigorous popular 
opinion through many of the pre-print forms of communication discussed so 
far: through phenomena such as popular festivals, irregular assemblies, spon¬ 
taneous demonstrations, anonymous pasquinades, popular ballads and the 
forms of oral culture, above all through rumour. A recent study of late- 
fifteenth-century Franconia has shown the creation of an effective form of 
public opinion by means of rumour. Where we can follow through the sources 
the development of a spontaneous public opinion, it is found expressed as 
much through pre-print modes as it is through the medium of the printed 
word. This is scarcely surprising in terms of modern understanding of the 
complexity of communication processes. Printing may have supplied a uni¬ 
form message to an abstract and widely dispersed target audience, but its 
message still had to be decoded at local level, in the small communities in 
which it was received, where it was subject to a whole range of ‘environmen¬ 
tal’ influences. 72 

Indeed, ‘public opinion’ formation can be more readily understood at this 
local level than in terms of a large and abstract sphere. ‘Public opinion’ is no 
more than the frame of mind of those people who constitute a ‘public’, 
essentially all those concerned with an event or situation and likely to become 
involved with its consequences. As it is seen by some sociologists, this frame 
of mind is formed by personal interaction among the people who constitute a 
localised ‘public’, as they seek to make sense of, and to internalise, the 
different information available about the matter of concern. This is part of a 

70. P. Merker, Thomas Murner. Deutsche Schriften , Vol. 9, pp. 40-3. 

71. On Cologne, O. Zaretsky, Der erste Kolner Zensurprozess (Cologne, 1906); on 
Augsburg, Zurich and Basel, Brednich, op . dr., Vol. I, pp. 287-8; for examples 
from Nuremberg on control of the broadsheet press, T. Hampe, Niirnberger 
Ratsverlasse iiber Kunst und Kunstler im Zeitalter der Spdtgotik und Renaissance 
(Leipzig, 1904), Nos. 1378,1380-81,1444,1446,1454-55,1459 (for only the years 
1522-4!). 

72. On Franconia, E. Schubert, ‘ “Bauerngeschrey”. Zum Problem der Offentlichen 
Meinung im spatmittelalterlichen Franken’, Jahrbuch fur franksiche Landesfors- 
chung , 34/35 (1975), 883-907; on communication processes, Cassata and Asante, 
op . dr., chaps. 3-4; McQuail, op.cit., chaps. 6-7. Wohlfeil’s notion of‘Offentlich- 
keit’, pp. 123-4 also seeks to take account of this problem. 
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process of achieving a consensus which reaches beyond individual viewpoints 
to form a collective outlook, and which in the long run enables the people 
concerned to engage in concerted action. The process may be set in motion by 
formal or informal means of communication, but in its most important stage it 
is personal and localised, dependent on oral communication. For this reason, 
principally oral forms of communication, especially rumour, play a central 
role in creating ‘public opinion’. 73 

Viewed in this way, ‘public opinion’ is a complex and many-sided phe¬ 
nomenon. It can be stratified socially and geographically, and influenced by a 
wide range of mediating factors and conditions. In an age of poor transport 
communications, geographical stratification was important enough to warrant 
our special attention. In the Germany of the 1520s we can discern three 
levels, local, regional and transregional. At local level, public opinion was 
created not only by rumour, gossip and private discussion, but also by 
‘scandals’, public incidents which set the community talking. Incidents of this 
kind were public abuse of preachers, disruption of sermons or church ser¬ 
vices, or desecration of images. The propaganda value of such incidents was 
considerable, since they incited to imitation: they were forms of agitatory 
communication. Acts of public witness, such as public hymn-singing or 
attendance at unauthorised sermons had a similar effect on opinion 
formation. 74 

The regional level involved a slightly more impersonal sphere of activity, 
those areas beyond the local community in which people moved about natur¬ 
ally in pursuit of daily economic and social activities. This sphere is consti¬ 
tuted by a regional marketing pattern, with natural movement between town 
and country and between market and marketing region. The transregional 
level is really only an enlarged version of this regional sphere, linking region 
to region through the natural channels along which trade and travellers 
passed. At both of these levels, the printed word was spread no more quickly 
than the spoken word, for books must always be carried by people, who can 
pass on ideas as quickly and as effectively from person to person as can print. 
The oral carriers of new ideas were often the same middlemen who carried 
the books: at regional level, the peasant attending a local market or urban 
fair, the hawker and pedlar, the local official; at transregional level, carriers, 
merchants, colporteurs, wandering artisans or journeymen (especially weav- 


73. See Bauer, op. cit., p. 670; H. Blumer, The mass, the public and public opinion’, 
in B. Berelson and M. Jonowitz, eds., Reader in Public Opinion and Communi¬ 
cation, 2nd edn (New York, 1966), pp. 46-8; R. L. Rosnow and G. A. Fine, 
Rumour and Gossip. The Social Psychology of Hearsay (New York, 1976), pp. 
76-80; T. Shibutani, Improvised News. A Sociological Study of Rumour (New 
York, 1966), pp. 37-40, 70-6, 129-62. 

74. Scribner, ‘Flugblatt und Analphabetentum’, pp. 73-4; Wohlfeil, op. cit. pp. 123ff. 
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ers), travellers and wandering preachers. 75 The last are of considerable 
importance for the wider diffusion of Reformation ideas, but have scarcely 
been investigated. There are many striking examples of such wandering 
preachers, one of the most notable being Johann Maurer, a doctor who began 
to preach in the streets of Strasbourg in 1522. He travelled the triangle 
Strasbourg-Basel-Freiburg (in itself a large natural marketing area), with two 
dozen companions, preaching to the peasants as he went, before being 
apprehended in Wurttemberg in 1524. 65 

Such middlemen carried books and ideas, and set in motion the chain 
reaction of discussion and opinion formation within the context of oral 
curture. Indeed, the multiplication effect usually attributed to the printed 
word was just as much a product of the spoken word. This is seen in the case 
of Hans Haberlin, a lay preacher from the village of Wiggensbach near 
Kempten, who was arrested in 1526 for unauthorised preaching. Haberlin had 
heard Lutheran sermons in Kempten and in Memmingen, and as a result 
purchased a copy of the New Testament to read himself. Anything he did not 
understand, he took to the Lutheran preacher in Kempten, who instructed 
him and showed him how to read the New Testament. When Haberlin began 
to preach for himself in Wiggenbach, he attracted an audience from twenty 
parishes in the vicinity, and by the time of his arrest was preaching to almost 
eight hundred peasants assembled in a field. This example shows what is 
called the ‘multi-step flow of information’, in which information passes over a 
medium of communication to an ‘opinion leader’, who then passes it on 
further. 77 Here the Kempten preacher is a first-step ‘opinion leader’, passing 
on information received from elsewhere; Haberlin is the second step, trans¬ 
mitting the information further to an audience as large as could have been 
reached had he put his ideas into print, but with greater local effect and 
immediacy. 

75. On marketing patterns and middlemen, there has so far been no applications in 
the area of communication of ideas. For theoretical relations, see A. Everitt, The 
marketing of agricultural produce’, in J. Thirsk, ed., The Agrarian History of 
England and Wales (Cambridge, 1967) IV, chap. 8; G. W Skinner, ‘Marketing 
and social structure in rural China (Part I)’, in J. M. Potter, M. N. Diaz and G. M. 
Foster, eds., Peasant Society. A Reader (Boston, 1967), pp. 63-98; E. R. Wolf, 
Peasants (Engelwood Cliffs, New Jersey, 1966), pp. 40-8. Fundamental for 
Germany are R. Kiessling, ‘Stadt-Land-Beziehung im Spatmittelalter’, Zeitschrift 
fur bayerische Landesgeschichte 40 (1977), 829-67; E. Meynen, ed., Zentralitat 
als Problem der mittel-alterlichen Stadtgeschichtsforschung (Cologne, 1979); T. 
Scott, ‘Bemerkungen zum Begriff “Gemeiner Mann”: das Stadt-Land Verhaltnis 
zur Zeit des Bauernkrieges’, in Die Bauernkriege und Michael Gaismair , Verof- 
fentlichungen des Tiroler Landesarchivs (Innsbruck, 1982) Vol. 2, pp. 289-92. 

76. Calwer Verlagsverein, Wurttembergische Kirchengeschichte (Calw, 1893), p. 267; 
W. Vogt, ‘Zwei oberschwabische Laienprediger’, Zeitschrift fur kirchliche Wis- 
senschaft und kirchliches Leben 6 (1885), 416. 

77. On Haberlin, Vogt, op. cit ., pp. 540-2; on multi-step flow and opinion leaders, 
Cassata and Asante, op. cit., pp. 14-15. 
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We can better understand the interrelation between the three geographical 
levels of opinion formation if we examine the most striking example of a 
movement inspired by the new religious ideas, the German Peasants’ War. 
The central idea of a biblically-inspired demand for social justice is contained 
in the Twelve Articles, the major manifesto of the rebellious peasants. Their 
influence on the formation of a transregional sphere of opinion can be traced 
through the various areas where they were adopted as the chief peasant 
demands: the south-west, Franconia, the duchy of Wurttemberg, the Rhine 
Palatinate, the prince bishopric of Speyer, Thuringia, and in the Erzgebirge 
between Saxony and Bohemia. There were two dozen editions, spread over 
fifteen printing locations, as far removed from their place of origin in Mem- 
mingen as Regensburg in the south-east, Magdeburg, Erfurt and Zwickau to 
the north, and Breslau in the east. 78 

This transregional impact, however, is only explicable by their impact at 
regional and local level. In central Germany, for example, they were recom¬ 
mended from one band of rebels to another. The ‘Evangelical Christian 
League’ in the Thuringian Forest wrote to their ‘evangelical Christian 
brothers’ of the town of Ilmenau in April 1525, offering them an alliance and 
declaring that they had established a brotherhood ‘according to the contents 
of the Twelve Articles’. 79 The rebels of Fulda made it their main purpose to 
achieve implementation of the Twelve Articles, and influenced their adoption 
by Hersfeld and Hammelburg. 80 In the county of Henneberg, twelve villages 
in turn accepted the Twelve Articles in what looked like a snowball effect. 81 

A number of informative examples enable us to trace more closely the way 
in which the Articles were diffused at local and regional level. First, there had 
to be cheap copies readily available. One peasant bought his copy in Merse¬ 
burg for twopence. 82 Another peasant, from Ffockendorf in the district of 
Borna in Albertine Saxony, purchased a copy during the Easter holiday at 
Pilsnig. 83 Cuntz Rudolf of Merxleben probably heard of the Articles first by 
word-of-mouth, for he asked another peasant to purchase a copy for him in 
the town of Langensalza, stating that he and others interested in them would 
be willing to hold whatever they contained. 84 One Saxon parson passed his 
copy on to a colleague, while a man from Neustruppen, near Pirna, brought 

78. P. Blickle, The Revolution of 1525 (Baltimore, 1981), pp. 58-67, esp. pp. 58f; 
G. Vogler, ’Der revolutionise Gehalt und die raumliche Verbreitung der ober- 
schwabischen zwolf Artikel’, in Historische Zeitschrift 4 (1975), 209. 

79. O. Merx, ed., Akten zur Geschichte des Bauernkriegs in Mitteldeutschland (Leip¬ 
zig, 1923, reprint Aalen, 1964), Vol. 1/1, p. 292. 

80. G. Franz, ed., Akten zur Geschichte des Bauernkriegs in Mitteldeutschland (Leip¬ 
zig, 1934, reprint Aalen, 1964) Vol. 1/2, pp. 422 (Fulda), 368 (Hersfeld), 404 
(Henneberg). 

81. Ibid., pp. 430-1, 434-5. 

82. Fuchs, op. cit ., p. 463. 

83. Ibid., p. 566. 

84. Ibid., p. 594. 
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the Articles back from the mining town of Joachimsthal, after having heard 
them read out elsewhere. 85 These were not always printed copies. The parson 
at Alt-Beichlingen, a village near Kolleda in Albertine Saxony, met a 
journeyman in a village inn, who had a handwritten copy which he gave to 
fellow-drinkers to read. Possessing a copy did not necessarily mean agreeing 
with the Articles: this journeyman said that he disagreed with them; however, 
he still served as an agent of their distribution. 86 

Once someone had a copy of the Articles, their contents were often passed 
on further by word-of-mouth. Most frequently, they were read out aloud to 
various gatherings. The Articles were brought to Neustruppen from Joachim- 
sthal by a brother of the village judge, perhaps out of curiosity, for a copy of 
the 24 Joachimsthaler Articles was also brought with them. The Articles were 
then read out in public by the local clerk. 87 In Merxleben, a group of rebel 
leaders produced a book containing the Articles (presumably, along with 
other items), which were then read out by the sexton to the community 
assembled on the market. Afterwards, one of the ringleaders asked that those 
who were willing to stand by the Gospel, the Word of God and the Articles as 
read should raise their fingers in oath. 88 Asmus Wolf from Gerstungen said he 
had read the Articles in the nearby forest, and had then read them out to 
numerous others, including forest workers. His copy came from a miller’s 
son, who caried them in his sleeve. 89 In Eisenach, the Articles were read out 
in the town hall by the captain of the rebellious peasants. 90 

The desire to read or hear the Articles read seems to be related to the 
reputation they had already gained even before they were seen or heard, as in 
the case of Cuntz Rudolf of Merxleben. In Schmalkalden, they were invoked 
as evidence of the excessive grievances endured by the common people, 91 and 
sometimes appear to have been invested with almost canonical authority. 
They were used in Eisenach to settle a dispute between the Lord of Volcker- 
shausen and his peasants, when the town, acting as mediator, brought both 
parties to agree to live according to their contents. 92 In Halle, one of the 
ringleaders, Hans Moller, held up a printed copy of the Articles, with the 
claim that they should be looked to in order to know how to behave. 93 In 
Neustruppen, their status was attested by the village judge and clerk laying 
them in the statute book. 94 This status was greatly enhanced by rumour. In 
Fulda, it was said that the Bishop and his co-adjutor approved their contents; 

85. Gess, op. cit., Vol. II, pp. 691., 323n. 

86. Ibid., p. 303. 

87. Ibid., pp. 323n., 349-51; Fuchs, op. cit., p. 547. 

88. Fuchs, op. cit., p. 649. 

89. Ibid., p. 650. 

90. Franz, p. 657. 

91. Ibid., p. 372. 

92. Ibid., p. 656. 

93. Fuchs, op. cit., p. 745. 

94. Gess, op. cit., Vol. II, pp. 349-51, passim. 
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and one peasant in Borna had heard that there were imperial letters in 
Altenburg containing the Twelve Articles, thus implying the Emperor’s 
approval. However, the strongest foundation of their authority was the belief 
that they were grounded in Scripture and in accordance with the Word of 
God. This was shown clearly in those cases, as in Merxleben, where the rebels 
agreed to uphold the Twelve Articles and the Gospel as though they were 
mutually dependent causes. 95 

It has been argued that the application of Reformation principles to social 
grievance transformed the protest movements of 1524-6 from mere peasant 
revolts into a biblically-justified revolution. 96 The way in which this grew 
from being a theoretical possibility to being viable public opinion and then to 
inspiring concerted action was clearly a complex process of diffusion. It did 
not occur without the printed word, but it depended on the printed manifes¬ 
toes being received and spread over time throughout the many layers of oral 
culture. This is close to Vora’s spiral model of the diffusion of concepts, 
involving the recurrent interaction of many elements in the communication 
process: the source, different channels of diffusion, the message, the environ¬ 
ment, the receiver, and the varying effects of the message. 97 A crucial feature 
of such interaction was the way in which the printed word was mediated 
through the spoken, and for this reason the process of communication was 
very open-ended. 

Indeed, what is most striking about the evidence that can be gathered from 
discussions in private homes, pubs, market squares and streets of German 
towns and villages is the open-endedness of popular reception of Reformation 
ideas. We find testimony of the honest desire of ordinary people to seek 
spiritual advice wherever they could find it, and of the simple faith with which 
they received such advice. This comes out with some poignancy in two 
instances. The first is that of Thomas Adolff of Speyer, mentioned earlier, 
who was dissatisfied with his own useless and wasteful life and was led to 
approach Martin Leubel because he seemed to have no difficulty in this 
regard. The same desire for instruction and better religious knowledge is seen 
in the case of Alexander Brichsen, citizen of Ulm, who in 1530 fell into 
discussion at his home with an Anabaptist. Uncertain about whether to have 
his new-born child baptised or not, he went to consult the town preacher 
about his doubts. The latter responded in a manner that could hardly be 
called pastoral, denouncing the unfortunate Alexander from the pulpit as a 
hedge-preacher. 98 This shows the curiosity and hesitancy with which ordinary 
people responded to new ideas, but it also reveals their absence of preconcep¬ 
tions about which ideas were more or less theologically sound than others, 
about which were more or less ‘acceptable’. 


95. Franz, . op. cit ., pp. 421, 423; Fuchs, op. cit., p. 568. 

96. Blickle, opp. cit., p. 129. 

97. See Cassata and Asante, op. cit., p. 70. 

98. Stadtarchiv Speyer I A 492, fols. 14-15; Stadtarchiv Ulm [1753/7], fol. 8. 
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All historians interested in the diffusion of ideas attempt to trace their 
impact in the personal thoughts, emotions and values of ordinary people. It is 
the argument of this article that we shall be unable to do so if we concentrate 
only on the printed word and ignore such apparently trivial material as 
street-corner gossip or private conversation, the very stuff of daily life. 
Popular printed literature is an invaluable source, if used with the appropriate 
methodological caution, but we shall not understand the reception of the 
Reformation (or even of the printed word) by concentrating on print alone. 
To believe so involves a double misconception. It misunderstands the nature 
of printing’s impact on a predominantly oral culture; and it makes fun¬ 
damental mistakes about communication processes, by believing that concen¬ 
tration on the transmission of ideas provides an adequate grasp of their 
reception. It is always a methodological mistake for the historian to rely on 
one type of source to the exclusion of others. This awareness should inform 
our research strategies, and lead us to search as wide a range of records as 
possible. Only in this way can we adequately reconstruct how the Reform¬ 
ation was diffused among the entire German people, literate, semi-literate 
and illiterate. 




Figure 2 Discussion during an evangelical sermon. Illustration in Cicero, 
De ojficiis (W Steiner, Augsburg 1530) 
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REFORMATION, CARNIVAL AND 
AND THE WORLD TURNED UPSIDE-DOWN 

This article seeks to explore the links between popular culture and the Reforma¬ 
tion in Germany. It regards the Reformation as something more than a matter of 
individual belief, but as a manifestation of collective mentalities. How collectively 
did men make the transition from the old belief to the new in sixteenth-century 
Germany? What role did popular culture play in this major religious upheaval? 
Carnival, or Fastnacht as it was called in Germany, presents us with a distillation 
of many of the central features of early modern popular culture 1 . By examining 
the role of carnival in the German Reformation we may hope to trace out lines of 
enquiry along which more detailed study of these questions might be pursued. In 
what follows I want to describe and analyse some incidents linking carnival and 
Reformation, and then to consider some suggestions as to how they might be 
interpreted in terms of the wider questions posed above. 

I 

To date I have been able to trace 22 incidents in Germany involving carnival and 
the Reformation 2 . These cover the period 1520 to 1543, although significantly 

1 »Fastnacht« can be used ambiguously to designate either the carnival period of fes¬ 
tivity before the commencement of Lent, usually the six days before Ash Wednesday, or 
more precisely Shrove Tuesday. I shall use it here to mean the latter date. Modern inves¬ 
tigations of »Fastnacht« and of carnival in Germany in general is of fairly recent origin. 
See Fasnacht. Beitrage des Tubinger Arbeitskreises fur Fasnachtsforschung. Tubingen 
1964; Dorfliche Fasnacht zwischen Neckar und Bodensee. Beitrage des Tubinger Arbeits¬ 
kreises fiir Fasnachtsforschung. Tubingen 1966; Masken zwischen Spiel und Ernst. Beitra¬ 
ge des Tubinger Arbeitskreises fur Fasnachtsforschung. Tubingen 1967 for an overview of 
the research in the field. Investigation of the carnival plays (»Fastnachtspiele«) has been 
different in direction, following up the literary aspects. See D. Wuttke (ed.): Fastnacht- 
spiele des 15. und 16. Jahrhunderts. Stuttgart 1973. pp. 365-99 for a detailed bibliography 
an carnival plays. 

2 Some mention must be made here of difficulities with the sources of our incidents. 
The most frequent official sources of carnival are council minutes, court records such as 
lists of fines, interrogation and court minutes, occasionally entries in account books, and 
more rarely mentions in official correspondences. Flowever some investigators regard these 
(mostly very sparse) records as misleading, since they record only the exceptional cases, see 
H. Berner : Fastnacht und Historia. In: Fasnacht (as note 1) p. 44. Citing the fallacy of the 
argument quod non in actis , non est in mundo , they favour the »regressive method« dis¬ 
cussed by P. Burke : Oblique Approaches to the History of Popular Culture. In: C. W, E. 
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seventeen of them occur in the years 1520 to 1525, when the Reformation can 
most clearly be called a spontaneous and popular movement. 

The earliest incident took place in Wittenberg on December 10 1520 3 . That 
morning, in the presence of university officials, Luther had formally burned the 
papal bull condemning him and the books of canon law. After lunch about a 
hundred students staged a carnival procession. They set up a float on which a 
giant papal bull was erected on a mast like a sail. The float was filled with 
students, one clad as a charioteer, another as a trumpeter, some as scholars, 
others as musicians who provided music for the procession. The trumpeter held a 
papal bull affixed to his sword, and another mock bull was stuck up on a stick. 
The charioteer caused great amusement as the float was taken merrily through 
the town, where it was greeted with much laughter. Accompanying students 
gathered firewood as they went, tossing it into the wagon along with books of 
Luther’s opponents such as Eck, Emser and Ochsenfart. The float returned to 
the embers of the morning fire, the students rekindled it and threw onto it the 
bulls and books. A procession was held around the fire, with the students singing 
a requiem, the »Te deum« and a popular song »0 poor Judas« 4 . According to a 
report to the Bishop of Brandenburg, someone was dressed as the pope, and 
threw his tiara onto the flames 5 . 

The second incident also occured in Wittenberg, on Fastnacht, February 12 
1521. A figure representing the pope was carried about in the city and was pelted 
on the market place, presumably with dung. Along with »cardinals, bishops and 
servants«, the carnival pope was then hunted through the streets in great mer¬ 
riment 6 . Students also seem to have staged a Latin carnival play ridiculing the 
pope and indulgences 7 . 

Bigsby (ed.): Approaches to Popular Culture. London 1976. p. 79. Many of the sources for 
our incidents are chronicles, usually written some time after the events they describe. 
Where they are not confirmed by evidence contemporary with these events, we face the 
problem of how much reliability we can attribute to their details. There is a danger that the 
chronicle reports are myth or propaganda, in themselves important for investigation of 
popular culture, but posing wholly different questions from those discussed in this article. 
Where I have been unable to verify incidents in official sources, I have been able to rely on 
the fact that two or more chronicles confirm each other, without borrowing; or that the 
chronicle was written by an author with access to official records, mostly within a gener¬ 
ation or so of the incident; or that the chronicler was an eyewitness of the event. 

3 The sources for the Wittenberg incident are discussed in M. Perlbach and /. Luther : 
Ein neuer Bericht iiber Luthers Verbrennung der Bannbulle. Sitzungsberichte der konigl. 
preuss. Akademie der Wissenschaften 5 (1902). pp. 95-102. See also O. Clemen : Uber die 
Verbrennung der Bannbulle durch Luther. Theolog. Studien und Kritiken 81 (1908) 
pp.460-69. 

4 Based on the most extensive contemporary record, the pamphlet Exustionis Anti- 
christianorum decretalium acta which appeared in two printed editions, see M. Luther : 
Werke, Weimar edition (abbrev. WA) vol. 7 p. 184 f., and WA Briefwechsel. vol. 2. p. 269 
note 19. 

5 Perlbach and Luther (as note 3) p. 97, WA Briefwechsel. vol. 2. p. 269. 

6 Luther to Spalatin, Feb. 17 1521, in WA Briefwechsel. vol. 2. p. 266. 
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The following year saw five further instances of anti-Roman carnival activity. 
In Stralsund on Fastnacht, March 4, four monks pulled a plough through the 
streets to the accompaniment of satirical verses 8 . There are reports of a carnival 
play in Danzig on the same day in which Luther confronted the pope, and of a 
similar play and a procession in Elbing. At another place in Prussia, not named 
by the chronicler, five pairs of monks pulled a plough, and were followed by 
nuns with small children. Afterwards a carnival preacher held a mock sermon 9 . 
In Strasbourg in 1522 the Catholic polemicist Thomas Murner was the butt of a 
procession before his window with a carnival puppet 10 . In Nuremberg in 1522 
the town council prohibited performance of a carnival play in which a pope 
appeared, and forbade the use of a Hell which might cause offence to the cler¬ 
gy 11 . In the Nuremberg Schembart procession of 1523 one of the runners who 
accompanied the dancers in this carnival festivity wore a costume made of bulls 
of indulgence 12 . 

In Berne in 1523 two anti-Catholic carnival plays were performed, one on 
Pfaffenfastnacht or » Parsons’ Carnival«, Sunday February 15, the other on Alt¬ 
ov Bauemfastnacht > »Peasants’ Carnival«, a week later on February 22. In be¬ 
tween, on Ash Wednesday, February 18, a mock procession was held with an 
indulgence accompanied by satirical singing. The plays were written by Niko- 

7 See the text given in Clemen : Verbrennung (as note 3) pp. 466-9. 

8 G. C. F. Mohnike and E. H. Zober : Johann Berckmanns Stralsundische Chronik. 
Stralsund 1833. p. 33. 

9 M. Perlbach; R. Phillippi and B. Wagner: Simon Grunaus Preussische Chronik. 3. 
vols. Leipzig 1875-89. vol. 2. pp. 646-7, 664, 734-7. Grunau is the most suspect of our 
sources, largely for his weakness for a fabulous tale and his sustained polemics against the 
new belief. On the other hand he was a Franciscan monk who lived in Danzig and Elbing 
for most of his life and knew the local area well. He had a special interest in carnival and 
included many references to it in his chronicle. His account of the Danzig incident is 
confirmed by official sources, which at least increases the probability that his other two 
incidents are reliably reported. 

10 P. Merker (ed.): Thomas Murners deutsche Schriften. vol. 9. Strasbourg 1918. p. 313 
interprets a passage in MurnePs 1522 satire »Von dem grossen Lutherischen Narren«, 
lines 406-408 to mean that a puppet of Luther was paraded before MurnePs window to 
anger him. So far I have been unable to find any independent confirmation of this incident. 
The Strassburg town council also forbade a plan to carry around figures of a pope and a 
cardinal on Innocents* Day 1526, L. Dacheux (ed.): Les chroniques Strasbourgeoises de 
Jacques Trausch et de Jean Wencker. Les Annales de Sebastian Brant. Strassburg 1892. 
p. 225. no. 3470. 

11 H. U. Roller: Der Nurnberger Schembartlauf. Tubingen 1965. p. 140. 

12 See S. L. Sumberg: The Nuremberg Schembart Carnival. New York 1941. p. 107 f. 
The Schembart carnival was basically a morris dance performed by the Butchers* Guild 
which had grown into a full procession, with the dancers being accompanied by runners 
who acted as »guard$«. There were also grotesque figures, and a float called the »hell«, 
which was stormed and destroyed on the market square as the climax of the procession. 
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laus Manuel, and the town council gave a subscription to support the perfor¬ 
mance. The first play, Die Totenfresser , or »Devourers of the Dead«, attacked 
the exploitation of death by Rome and the Catholic clergy; the second presented 
the contrast between Christ and the papacy 13 . In 1524 there was a carnival play 
of Luther versus the pope performed in Konigsberg in Prussia, in which »the 
knavery of the pope, his cardinals and his whole following was clearly revealed«. 
Angry monks tried to have the play prohibited and those responsible punished, 
but were told that the citizenry could not be denied their customary carnival 
festivities 14 . 

At the end of June 1524 a carnivalesque parody was staged in the small mining 
town of Buchholz in Ernestine Saxony. Duke George of Albertine Saxony had a 
new German saint created in Rome, the eleventh century bishop Benno of Meis¬ 
sen. In celebration of the canonisation, Benno’s relics were disinterred for venera¬ 
tion in Meissen in mid-June. This event was celebrated satirically in Buchholz. A 
mock procession was formed, with banners made of rags, and some of the par¬ 
ticipants wearing sieves and bathing caps in parody of canons’ berets. They 
carried gaming boards for songbooks and sang aloud from them. There was a 
mock bishop dressed in a straw cloak, with a fish basket for a mitre. A filthy 
cloth served him as a canopy, an old fish kettle was used for a holy water vessel, 
and dung forks for candles. This procession went out to an old mine shaft, 
preceded by a fiddler and a lautist. There the relics were raised with an old grain 
measure and placed on a dung carrier, where they were covered with old bits of 
fur and dung. A horse’s head, the jawbone of a cow and two horselegs served as 
relics, and were carried back to the marketplace. There the bishop delivered a 
mock sermon and proclaimed the relics with the words: »Good worshippers, see 
here is the holy arse-bone of that dear canon of Meissen St. Benno« - holding up 
the jaw-bone. Much water was poured over the relic to »purify« it, naturally to 
no avail. The bishop proclaimed an indulgence, the faithful were admonished to 
give their offerings and the antiphon »Dear St. Benno, attend us« was intoned. 

13 See V. Anshelm : Die Berner Chronik des Valerius Anshelm. vol. 4. Berne 1893. 
pp. 261, 475 for the basic account, but the dating has been corrected from 1522 to 1523 by 
F. Vetter : Uber die zwei angeblich 1522 aufgefiihrten Fastnachtspiele Niklaus Manuels. 
Beitrage zur Geschichte der deutschen Sprache und Literatur 29 (1904) pp. 80-117. See 
also C. A. Beerli : Quelques aspects des jeux, fetes et danses a Berne pendant la premiere 
moitie du xvie. siecle. In: /. Jacquot (ed.): Les fetes de la Renaissance. Paris 1956. 
pp. 361-5. The texts of the plays are in F. Vetter (ed.): Niklaus Manuels Spiel evangeli- 
scher Freiheit. Die Totenfresser. Von Papst und seiner Priesterschaft 1523. Leipzig 1923. 

14 See »Balthasar Gans Chronik« in: F. A. Meckelburg (ed.): Die Konigsberger Chro- 
niken aus der Zeit des Herzogs Albrecht. Konigsberg 1865. p. 164, note 15. Gans was 
secretary to the Duke of Prussia and completed his chronicle in 1547. He is considered by 
P. Tschackert : Urkundenbuch zur Reformationsgeschichte des Herzogtums Preussen. 
vol. 1. Leipzig 1890, to be generally reliable and to have drawn on good sources: see his 
introduction p. 83. 
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Then the figure of the pope was taken up on the dung carrier and tossed into a 
fountain, along with his bearers. An eyewitness reported that the spectators 
laughed so much that they could not stand 15 . 

There were several incidents in 1525. In Ulm a mock eucharistic procession 
was held on Fastnacht. In Nuremberg a crucifix was carried around derisively 
during carnival 16 . In Zwickau on the Tuesday and Wednesday of carnival there 
was a mock hunt of monks and nuns through the streets, these finally being 
driven into nets »as one was accustomed to do in the hunt« 17 . In Naumburg 
there was a comic procession of a carnival pope, cardinals and bishops through 
the streets, while figures dressed as monks and nuns danced merrily in the pro- 

i s 

cession . 

A less light-hearted incident occurred in 1525 at the small town of Boersch in 
Lower Alsace. On January 6, the Feast of the Magi and an occasion for carni- 
valesque festivities, a procession of twelve youths from the town, led by a piper 
and drummer, went to the nearby foundation of St. Leonhard. Known as the 
Pfeifferknaben or »Piper Boys«, they elected one of their number as their king 
and went from house to house, as was the custom, begging »a gift for their king«. 
This year the canons of St. Leonhard were especially unresponsive to their pleas, 
and when they knocked on the doors of the Dean and steward and were refused 
a gift their attitude became threatening. They told the Steward that if he did not 
give them money, food and drink they would take it themselves. The steward 
wisely gave them something to drink, but they returned home with less to show 
for their efforts than in previous years. In revenge they strangled the chickens of 
the foundation and carried them off as booty. They threatened to return and to 
plunder and destroy the church, one even claiming that he would have the altar 
of St. Leonhard for his table. The sequel to this affair took place on the Sunday 


15 Described in the 1524 pamphlet Von der recbten Erhebung Bennonis ein Sendbrief , 
in: O. Clemen (ed.): Flugschriften aus den ersten Jahren der Reformation, vol. 1. Leipzig 
1907. pp. 185-209, based on the eyewitness account given by the Lutheran preacher in 
Buchholz, Friedrich Myconius. Myconius* original letter is reprinted in /. K. Seidemann : 
Schriftstucke zur Reformationsgeschichte. In: Zeitschrift fur die hist. Theologie 44 (1874). 
pp. 136-138. 

16 On Ulm, Stadtarchiv Ulm, Ratsprotokolle 8, f. 125. On Nuremberg see the Nurem¬ 
berg council edict of Feb. 28 1525: zu erfaren, wem in diss vassnacht gespotsweiss ein 
crucifix sei vorgetragen , in: G. Pfeiffer (ed.): Quellen zur Niirnberger Reformationsge¬ 
schichte. Niirnberg 1968. Ratsverlafi 361. 

17 Peter Schuhmann’s chronicle in R. Falk : Zwickauer Chroniken aus dem 16. Jahr- 
hundert. Alt-Zwickau 1923. p. 8. Schuhmann’s chronicle is fairly reliable, and written 
almost contemporaneously with the events. The relevant passages are also mentioned in P. 
F. Doelle : Reformationsgeschichtliches aus Kursachsen. Munster 1933. p. 97. 

18 M. S. Braun : Naumburger Annalen vom Jahre 799 bis 1619. Naumburg 1892. 
p. 193-4. Braun was secretary-syndic of Naumburg in 1578 and mayor in 1592, and drew 
on official sources in compiling his annals. 
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after Easter, April 21. After one unsuccessful attempt during Lent, in March, the 
townsfolk stormed and sacked the foundation. Stores were consumed, images 
and altars destroyed, church books torn up and burned, and all valuables 
stripped from the church, before it and its buildings were destroyed. There were 
carnivalesque features in this incident. Easter eggs were gathered during the 
sacking of the church, some of those involved defecated on the altar, and church 
ceremonies were satirised in a Narrenspiel or »mummery« 19 . 

In Basel there was an iconoclastic riot on Fastnacht, February 9 1529. Pro- 
testant citizens broke into the armoury on the night of February 8, seized weap¬ 
ons and set up cannon in the streets. In the morning they forced their way into 
the town hall on the Cornmarket and while discussion was still going on with the 
town council the cathedral was stormed and its images smashed. These were 
piled up and burned in a bonfire, and the same followed in other churches of the 
city. A large crucifix was taken from the cathedral and carried in procession 
through the streets to the Cornmarket. It had a long rope attached to it and was 
accompanied by boys aged 8-12 singing »0 poor Judas«. The crucifix was 
mocked with the words »If you are God, defend yourself; if you are man, then 
bleed!« It was then carried into the armoury and burned. The next day the 
Council took charge of the remaining images, especially those from the churches 
in Kleinbasel, and arranged »carnival bonfires« in which these were burned 20 . 

In Goslar on February 17, 1530 a carnival procession sang satirical songs 
against the clergy, expressing the sentiments that »the cathedral was a whore¬ 
houses In a mock palm procession, the Emperor was placed on an ass and the 
pope on a sow. The mass was formally interred on the marketplace and satirical 
songs sung against the Emperor 21 . In Munster on Fastnacht 1532 a carnival 
procession was staged by students, young journeymen and citizens in which 
clergy, monks and nuns were yoked to a plough which was then pulled through 
the streets. These figures were costumed journeymen, and as they went some of 

59 H. G . Wackernagel : Altes Volkstum der Schweiz. Basel 1956. pp. 250-65: »Die 
Pfeiferknaben von Boersch im Jahre 1525«, based on official reports of the incidents. 

20 Described in several contemporary chronicles and confirmed by official sources: 1. 
»Aufzeichnungen eines Basler Karthausers aus der Reformationszeit.« In: W. Vischer and 
A. Stem (eds.): Basler Chroniken. vol. 1. Leipzig 1872. p.447-8; 2. »Die Chronik des 
Fridolin Ryff«. In: Basler Chroniken. vol. 1. pp. 57, 88 (Ryff was an official of the weav¬ 
ers’ guild in 1529, shortly afterwards its guild master); 3. »Die Chronik Konrad Schnitts 
1518—33«. In: Basler Chroniken. vol. 6. p. 116 (Schnitt was master of the painters’ guild in 
1530 and town councillor 1530-36); 4. P. Roth (ed.): Aktensammlung zur Geschichte der 
Basler Reformation, vol. 4. Basel 1941. p. 70: Zeugenaussagen vor Gericht zum Bilder- 
sturm, Aug. 26 1529. 

21 G. Cordes (ed.): Die Goslarer Chroniken des Hans Geismar. Goslar 1954. p. 135. 
Geismar was born in 1522 and lived most of his life in Goslar. His father was an elder of 
the shoemakers’ guild in 1503. U. Holscher: Geschichte der Reformation in Goslar. Han¬ 
nover 1902. pp. 53-54 misdates this incident as 1528. 
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them sprayed the street with holy water and carried relics as the cathedral ca¬ 
nons were accustomed to do in processions 22 . 

A similar event occured in Munster in 1534 as the Anabaptists were in the 
process of taking over the town. Some of the rebels celebrated Fastnacht with 
anti-Catholic satires. One laid on a bed as if sick, while another dressed as a 
priest, holding an asperger and a book, with glasses perched on his nose, read 
out all kinds of nonsense over the sick man. This scene was pulled through the 
streets on a wagon by six persons dressed as monks, while the driver was dressed 
as a bishop. A smith dressed as a monk harnessed to a plough was also whipped 
through the streets. In a village outside the walls of Munster another mock 
procession with crosses, flags and ringing bells carried around a churchyard a 
figure lying on a bundle of faggots, »just as the relics of the saints were carried 
around in their shrine with the highest reverence«. 

The last and most elaborate incident occured in Hildesheim in 1543 23 . The 
Reformation had been introduced there at the end of 1542, and in February the 
council decided to replace the feast of the Purification of the Virgin Mary on 
February 2 with a secular holiday. As luck would have it, it was also the day on 
which carnival celebrations would begin that year, so that the loss of the reli¬ 
gious feast could go unnoticed amongst the cutomary festivities. On the vigil of 
the Purification a feast and a dance were held instead of the customary fast. The 
next event took place on Sunday February 4, Pfaffenfastnacht. An image of 
Christ as the man of sorrows was taken from the cathedral and carried around 
to the taverns of each of the guilds and confraternities. Here toasts were drunk 
to the image and it was challenged to return the favour. At the tailors’ guild beer 
was flung over it when it did not respond. 

On Fastnacht, Tuesday February 6, a procession was held in which relics of 
the Virgin and the foreskin of Christ were carried through the streets in a 

22 C. A. Cornelius : Berichte der Augenzeugen uber das Miinsterische Tauferreich. Mun¬ 
ster 1853. p. 9: »Meister Heinrich Gresbecks Bericht«. Gresbeck was an eyewitness of the 
events in Munster during the rule of the Anabaptists, and his report is regarded as gener¬ 
ally reliable. Moser Stadtische Fasnacht. p. 190 mentions this incident as occurring in 1535, 
but from the position in Gresbeck’s report it clearly occurred in 1532. H. von Kerssen- 
broick : Geschichte der Wiedertaufer zu Munster. Munster 1881. p. 467, first published in 
Latin in 1568, does not mention this incident, but reports the 1534 carnival incident, which 
is not referred to by Gresbeck. Kerssenbroick studied in Munster until 1533 but left before 
the Anabaptist rule. Later he taught at the cathedral school there for twenty-five years, but 
his report is highly partisan and polemical against the Anabaptists, and considered less 
reliable than Gresbeck’s, see R. Stupperich’s preface to the 1959 facsimile reprint of Cor¬ 
nelius. 

23 /. Schlecht : Der Hildesheimer Fasching 1545. Romische Quartalschrift fur christli- 
che Altertumskunde X (1896) pp. 170-177, a contemporary account by a Catholic obser¬ 
ver, but the dating given by Schlecht must be corrected to 1543, as this was the only year in 
which carnival began with the feast of the Purification. 
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monstrance and mocked and abused. Someone dressed as a bishop was led 
through the streets and expelled from the city with abuse and ridicule. On Ash 
Wednesday, February 7, a youth aged about seventeen led a procession through 
the city dressed as the pope in alb and pluvial, with a triple tiara and gold rings 
on his fingers. He was covered with a canopy and attended by four persons 
dressed as bishops, and by others dressed as deacons and sub-deacons carrying 
censers. This carnival pope distributed his blessing to all and sundry »as the pope 
was accustomed to do«. Others were dressed as monks and nuns, and the festival 
continued all day with great din and laughter. Some of those dressed as monks 
and secular clergy were led around by women and then expelled from the city. 

On Thursday, instead of the traditional Lenten procession, a figure dressed in 
rags was carried about, arms outstretched in the manner of a crucifix, with its 
head covered by a hood. Others followed behind dressed in carnival costumes. 
Many carried censers and pots or jars, perhaps in parody of reliquaries. Some 
were dressed as Carthusians or other religious orders, and they carried gaming 
boards in place of prayer books and sang the Kyrie. Finally the mayor led the 
entire crowd of revelling men, women and children to the cathedral. They were 
refused entry to the church itself, but they led a dance through the cloisters and 
profaned the graves in the churchyard. 

II 

Precise analysis of the incidents described above is difficult, given the indirect 
nature of the evidence and the lack of significant detail in many of the reports. 
The 22 cases used in this discussion represent only the results of a preliminary 
investigation, and there may be numerous others hidden in archives and source 
collections which may be uncovered by further research. The following analysis 
(see the table below) is only tentative therefore. Seventeen of the incidents oc¬ 
curred during carnival or on Fastnacht itself. The events in Boersch occurred at 
times when carnivalesque festivities were customary, on the feast of the Magi and 
at Easter. In Goslar, where there was no Fastnacht, the incident probably took 
place during a local festival linked to the town’s mining activities 24 . Only three 
have no definite links to any feast or festival: the Wittenberg procession and 
book-burning of 1520, the Bishop Benno parody in Buchholz, another mining 
town, and the anti-Murner carnival puppet. 

In seven cases the incident took the form of a carnival play, while a procession 
featured in some form in twenty of the cases. Play and procession are linked in 


24 1 am grateful to the city archivist of Nordheim for this suggestion and for drawing 
my attention to the Goslar incident. That such incidents could be connected to guild 
celebrations, for example, is shown by a 1518 report that the shoemakers’ apprentices in 
Strassburg >had a bishop in their procession< on 11 January, Dacheux (as note 10) p. 237 
no. 3437. 
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three instances. (The play and procession mentioned in Nuremberg for 1522 
were not linked.) The three incidents which fell on dates without any festival 
associations were clearly spontaneous enactments of carnival. The Wittenberg 
students were inspired by Luther’s action in burning the papal bull, the Buchholz 
citizens by the events in Meissen, against which Luther had written in strong 
terms 25 . It has been claimed that the latter was related to the Feast of the Boy 
Bishop, but this is not justified by the description we have of the event and must 
be dismissed as a false parallel 26 . We need to have more information about Mur- 
ner incident to form any wider judgement, but Murner’s popular writings made 
frequent use of the carnival theme and this may have suggested the satiric attack 
on him 27 . 

A special feature of carnival is masking and travesty, the latter involving dress¬ 
ing up in unfamiliar clothes, especially those of the opposite sex. Masking has 
been inferred by one historian of the Basel and Boersch incidents, but it is not 
explicitly mentioned in the sources 28 . If one were content to argue by analogy 
with normal carnival practice in periods later than the sixteenth century, it could 
also be inferred in several other cases, including the first Wittenberg incident. 
But there is need for caution here - it is all too easy to confuse it with travesty, 
dressing up in costume 29 . Our reports mention the latter quite explicitly, but 
nowhere is there any explicit mention of masking. There is a very broad range of 
psychological and cultural overtomes associated with masking 30 , and it is wiser 
to accept its use only where we can show clearly that it is involved. The same can 
be said of the use of effigy and carnival puppets. Often the sources are ambi¬ 
guous about whether a carnival figure is a puppet or merely a costumed player. 
Only in the Murner case of 1522 are we clearly told that a puppet is involved. It 
thus seems wiser to adopt a minimal approach on this point and to accept most 
of our incidents as involving impersonation. In terms of the actors there is little 


25 See the introduction to Von der rechten Erhebung Bennonis by A. Gotze> in: Clemen : 
Flugschriften (as note 15) p. 189. 

26 Ibid. p. 185. 

27 For example in his Narrenbeschworung of 1508. On carnivalesque themes in Murner, 
see /. Lefebvre : Les fols et la folie. Paris 1968. p. 171-212. 

28 P. Weidkuhn : Fastnacht - Revolte - Revolution. In: Zeitschrift fur Religions- und 
Geistesgeschichte ii (1969) p. 293. However Weidkuhn can find grounds for his argument 
in the use of masks in the Swiss area, see E. Hoffman-Krayer : Die Fastnachtsgerbauche in 
der Schweiz. Kleine Schriften zur Volkskunde. Basel 1946. pp. 57-8; H. G. Wackemagel : 
Maskenkrieger und Knaben im Schwabenkrieg von 1499. Altes Volkstum in der Schweiz. 
Basel 1956. pp. 247-9. 

29 In listing cases of travesty I have also included actors in the carnival plays al involving 
the same phenomenon. 

30 See R. Caillois : preface to Masques, Musee Guimet Paris. Paris 1965. Esp. pp. 3-5. 
On masks in general see A. Lommel : Masken. Zurich 1970; L. Schmid: Masken in Mit- 
teleuropa. Vienna 1955. 
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difference between impersonation within a play and within a procession, and 
some plays were performed in processional rather than stationary form 31 . 
Certainly the account of the Elbing play suggests strongly that it was procession¬ 
al 32 . Thus we can say that travesty was involved in 17 instances. 

The sources are equally unsatisfactory about the number, age and composi¬ 
tion of the participants. In ten cases the accounts make it reasonable to infer that 
there was a broad general involvement of the resident populace, if only as spec¬ 
tators. In most of these cases this participation seems to be more active than 
passive. If we take into account the fact that processions involve the spectators 
somewhat more than a stationary play, we could argue that there was a broad 
general involvement in all but four instances, Danzig where the play was per¬ 
formed indoors, Konigsberg where we do not have sufficient information 33 , and 
the two Munster incidents, where the chroniclers claimed, with what reliability 
we cannot tell, that only a minority took part in the carnival sartires. Women 
were mentioned specifically in two cases only. In Hildesheim they led those 
dressed as monks and clergy through the streets and expelled them from the 
town 34 . At the storming of St. Leonhard in Boersch women with babes in arms 
were said to have been present, as well as two women dressed in armour 35 . Other 
specific groups of the community are mentioned in one or two cases. The play in 
Danzig in 1522 was staged by the confraternity of St. Reinhart in the Artushof , 
and the guilds took a prominent role during the events in Hildesheim. We can 
also deduce that carnival societies would have staged the various carnival plays, 
and the Nuremberg runner who dressed in an indulgence costume would also 
have belonged to a specific carnival society 36 . Most striking of all is the role of 
the youth, which appears in 13 of our cases. In Wittenberg it is as students, in 
Buchholz as a youthful crowd, in Zwickau as »sons of citizens« 37 . In Goslar we 
are told that satirical songs against the clergy were sung by the pupils of the 
cathedral school 38 . Youths are mentioned as participating in the procession with 

31 For a discussion of this question see A. M. Nagler : The Medieval Religious Stage. 
New Haven 1976. Ch. 4. 

32 This is the implication in Grunau’s Preussische Chronik. vol. 2. p. 647: a Is / das Spiel 
/ vor das rahtthauss kam . . . 

33 In Danzig the plays were performed in the Artushof, see P, Simson : Der Artushof in 
Danzig und seine Bruderschaften, die Banken. Danzig 1900. 

34 Schlecht : Der Hildesheimer Fasching (as note 23) p. 175. 

35 Wackernagel: Pfeiferknaben (as note 19) p. 254. 

36 On Danzig, see Simson (as note 33); on Nuremberg, Sumberg : Schembart, (as note 

12 ). 

37 On Buchholz, Clemen: Flugschriften (as note 15) p. 203 line 3: lunges pobels; on 
Zwickau, see Doelle (as note 17) p.597: etlicbe Burger und Burgersohne. Scbuhmann 
added that some went through the streets singing wie die micbelskinder , a reference to the 
children’s feast on St. Michael’s Day (September 29), p. 597 note 138b. 

38 Chronik des Hans Geismar (as note 21) p. 135. 
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the crucifix in Basel, and in Hildesheim it is a seventeen-year-old who dresses up 
as the pope. The procession in Munster in 1532 was staged by young journey¬ 
men and students. The procession of the Pfeiferknaben of Boersch speaks for 
itself, and in the sack of St. Leonhard’s children aged ten, twelve, fourteen and 
eighteen years were mentioned in the official report as taking part 39 . The Naum- 
burg procession of 1525 was excused by the town council as youthful rowdiness, 
and the Danzig council spoke of the Reinhartsbriider as young folk engaging in 
traditional frivolity 40 . 

The attitude of the authorities to these incidents is another interesting point of 
comparison. They actively disapproved of the events in seven cases. The Nurem¬ 
berg council prohibited the planned anti-Roman carnival incidents of 1522, and 
instituted an investigation in 1525 into who was responsible for the satire on the 
crucifix 41 . In Ulm the council investigated the incident with the aim of punishing 
those responsible, and in 1526 prohibited carnival altogether 4la . In Buchholz the 
local Saxon official broke up the proceedings after the Lutheran preacher had 
spoken to him of his fears that the satire would be regarded as a disturbance 
aroused evangelical preaching 42 . In Goslar the carnival incidents were regarded 
as a disturbance by the council 43 . The two Munster incidents formed part of the 
disturbances leading to the Anabaptist rule of the town. In two cases the au¬ 
thorities actively encouraged the events, in Berne and Hildesheim. In eight others 
it can be argued that they connived at the incidents. In Naumburg and Danzig 
they offered excuses for them, in both Wittenberg cases they were regarded with 
good humour, and in Nuremberg it seems highly unlikely that the indulgence 
runner of 1523 would have been allowed without some tacit approval from the 
council. In Basel the events certainly formed part of a rebellion against the 
council’s authority, but it could be said that by taking charge of the burning of 
the images they accepted the events. In Konigsberg a complaint by monks was 
ignored, and in the unnamed Prussian incident the procession reached its climax 
outside the town hall, indicating some measure of connivance by officialdom. 

The themes of the incidents are fairly diverse. They were directed largely 
against the clergy (in fifteen cases) and the pope (ten cases). Cardinals and 
bishops were also attacked (seven times) and indulgences (five times). Luther 
appears only in three instances. Images feature three times, relics four times. In 

39 Wackernagel: Pfeiferknaben (as note 19) p.235. 

40 / Bolte : Das Danziger Theater im 16. und 17. Jhdt. Hamburg/Leipzig 1895. p. 2, 
report of the Polish chancellor, Bishop Matthias von Lesslau, February 5 1523. 

41 See note 16. 

4U Stadtarchiv Ulm, Ratsprotokolle 8, f. 125 v , 267 r . 

42 See Clemen \ Flugschriften (as note 15) p. 204 and p. 209 note 14. Here we see a 
significant difference between the printed account and Myconius’ original letter describing 
the incident. The former surpresses the fact that Myconius reported to the Saxon official, 
substituting instead the version that it was done by some »who were still weak in faith«. 

43 As note 38. 
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ten cases there was parody of religious ceremonies. In Wittenberg the 1520 
bonfire was said to mock the Easter eve ceremony through the procession 
around the fire. It may also have been a parody of the condemnation of a heretic 
to the flames 44 . The Danzig carnival play featured the pope banning Luther with 
bell, book and candle, while the Prussian incident contained a mock sermon. 
Buchholz parodied the elevation of the new saint in Meissen, while Basel and 
Hildesheim both saw parodies of religious processions. Goslar parodied the 
Palm Sunday procession, where Christ was seated on an ass. Only in Boersch is 
the nature of the parody left unspecified, although it was doubtless a parody of 
the mass. 

Ill 

Why should expressions of evangelical feeling be so often linked to carnival? To 
answer this question we must understand the role of carnival in the collective life 
of the time, a task which will pose more problems than it solves in the scope of 
this essay. Research on the meaning of carnival is still in an unformed state, and 
there are serious questions of method and approach as yet unresolved 44 *. In part 
this is because the lines of investigation cut across the boundaries of any one 
discipline, involving questions of folklore, social anthropology, social psychology 
and philosophy. The researcher tied to one discipline, certainly the mere histo¬ 
rian, may easily lose his bearings in this unfamiliar territory. In what follows I 
want to examine six different approaches to carnival to see what light they cast 
on links with the Reformation. 


1. Youthful High Spirits 


This is suggested by the prominence of youth in the events we have described, 
especially by the explanation given by the magistrates of Naumburg and Danzig. 
We could regard this as an excuse to ward off'the displeasure of ecclesiastical 
authorities; but it is also possible that our examples are no more than instances 
of youthful exuberance overflowing into one of the prominent issues of the day. 
The festive calendar had its high points at which allowance was made for the 
licence of the youth. Adolescents were here permitted that kind of unbridled 
behaviour which at other times of the year would bring them up on a charge of 


44 See WA vol. 7. p. 185 line 34 on the Easter parallel. 

44a For some of these, see the literature cited in note 1, as well as M. Bakhtin : Rabelais 
and his World. Cambridge/Mass. 1968; Y.-M. Berce: Fete et revolte. Des mentality 
populaires du xvie. au xviiie. siecle. Paris 1976; G. Gaignebet : Le carnaval. Paris 1974. 
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breach of the peace. The Feast of Fools is said to exemplify this »safety valve« 
approach to youth within the framework of church discipline 45 . Carnival, with 
its »trick or treat« customs presented it Within the secular sphere, within the 
semi-autonomous world of student groups such behaviour was also regulated 
into predictable forms such as mock disputations and initiation ceremonies 46 . 
Flowever students were less socially integrated into a wider community, and 
there was always a danger that student high spirits would overflow into disorder. 
There is a strong suspicion that the 1521 Parson Storm of Erfurt, regarded as 
the first violent outbreak of the Reformation, was such an outburst, involving as 
it did organised groups using a secret password, a classic sign of a secret youth 
group 47 . The spontaneity of the student procession in Wittenberg in 1521 exem¬ 
plifies the same kind of student exuberance, detached as it was from any occa¬ 
sion of communal celebration. One report suggests that the students borrowed 
some features of their demonstration from initiation ceremonies. It states that the 
students on the wagon were clad in »that state of indecent undre$s« which the 
new students wore for their initiation into the schools 48 . 

Spontaneity is also a feature of the behaviour of the Piper Boys of Boersch 
and of the iconoclastic putbreak in Basel in 1529. The latter case is less relevant 
here. Peter Weidkuhn has asserted that this is an example of youthful sponta¬ 
neous revolt, similar to the events in Paris in May 1968 49 , but there is little 
evidence for this. We know that youths were involved from the testimony of one 
witness 50 , but not exclusively so. Moreover, except for the date on which it took 

45 On the Feast of Fools see H. Bohmer : Narrenfeste. In: Realencyclopadie fur prot. 
Theologie und Kirche. vol. 13. Leipzig 1903. pp. 650-653; E. K. Chambers : The Medieval 
Stage, vol. 1. Oxford 1903. chs. 13-15; /. Lefebvre : Les fols et la folie. Paris 1968. 
pp. 43-7; E. N. Welsford: The Fool and his History. London 1935. pp. 200-202, Berce : 
Fete et revoke (as note 44a) pp. 24-36; Gaignebet : Le carnaval (as note 44a) p. 42 f. This 
feast was more prominent in France . For a wider range of French references, see N. 2. 
Davis : The Reasons of Misrule: Youth Groups and Charivaris in Sixteenth Century 
France . Past and Present 50 (1971) p. 42 note 2. 

46 See F. Zarncke : Die deutschen Universitaten im Mittelalter. Leipzig 1857. pp. 4-10 
on initiation ceremonies, and pp. 49-154 for examples of mock disputations. 

47 The Erfurt Parson Storm involved the storming of clerical houses on two successive 
nights, June 11-12 1521 by students, journeymen and countryfolk in town for the weekly 
market, described in a contemporary ballad by the student Gothard Schmalz in O. Cle¬ 
men: Flugschriften. vol. 1 (as note 15). pp. 369-76. On secret youth groups see H. G. 
Wackemagel: Der Trinkelstierkrieg vom Jahre 1550. In: Altes Volkstum der Schweiz. 
Basel 1956. pp. 222-43. E. Hoffmann-Krayer: Knabenschaften und Volksjustiz in der 
Schweiz. Kleinere Schriften zur Volkskunde. pp. 124-159. 

48 WA vol. 7. p. 185 line 5-6. 

49 Weidkuhn : Fastnacht (as note 28) p. 292 f. 

50 See the testimony of Conrat Ganser in Roth : Aktensammlung. vol. 4 (as note 20) 
p. 70: Das er an der altenn vasznacht nechstverschinen zu St. Theodor mit anderen knaben 
daselbs die bilder hinweg zu thun ze sachenn, gangen. 
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place, there is little to justify calling the initial attack on the cathedral a »carni- 
valesque event«.There is absolutely no evidence at all that the iconoclasts were 
masked, as Weidkuhn assumes, and elements of carnival entered only later. The 
Pfeiferknaben are more interesting here from this point of view, for they show 
how easily the line between festive spirit and disorder was crossed. Their dis¬ 
appointment at being refused their customary treat quickly moved them to threa¬ 
ten violence, and to take revenge on the canons’ poultry. Their action is perhaps 
not too far removed from the Erfurt Parson Storm, and there may be, therefore, 
some grounds for accepting the argument that youthful high spirits can explain 
some of our incidents. 

Natalie Davis has shown in her discussion of youth groups that the argument 
must nonetheless be taken a step further 51 . Youth behaviour does not occur in a 
vacuum, but is a manifestation of the social and cultural values of the commu¬ 
nities in which it is found. Davis refers to the ideas of S. N. Eisenstadt on the 
nature of »youth culture«, and we could usefully consider one or two of these. 
First adolescence and youth can be regarded as a period of transition from 
childhood to full adulthood. It is thus an important phase in which one passes 
from the restricted social milieu of the child to full involvement in society. In this 
period of socialisation one is confronted with the full range of established values 
which are normative for the adult world. The youth tests himself against these 
values and, in society’s terms at least, is expected to assimilate them and to 
integrate them into his personality. But there is an element of ambiguity here. For 
if social values are being presented for acceptance, they are also being put to the 
test, and there is a danger of revolt against them, that the youth will begin to 
forge his own values against those of society. The other side of the coin is that 
youth can become a vanguard of established social values, reaffirming them and 
recalling an adult generation to accept fully and live out values to which they 
only pay lip service. It has been suggested that this was the social function of 
charivaris in rural society in regulating the social rules about marriage and 
remarriage 52 . 

Van Gennep, who formulated the concept of the »rite of passage« identified 
such transitional stages as highly dangerous to society 53 . The disaggregation of 

51 Davis: Youth Groups (as note 45) esp. pp. 54-57. 

52 S. N. Eisenstadt: Archetypal Patterns of Youth. In: E. Erikson (ed.): Youth: change 
and challenge. New York 1963. pp. 24-42, esp. p. 27; S. N. Eisenstadt: From Generation 
to Generation. New York 1966. p. 31 f. For similar notions see also M. Mead: Culture and 
Commitment. A Study of the Generation Gap. London 1970. esp. p. 31 f. On charivaris, 
Davis: Youth Groups (as note 45) p. 53 f., E. P. Thompson: Rough music: le charivari 
anglais. Annales ESC 27 (1972) pp. 285-313. A theoretical framework for the study of 
youth as a subculture using marxian and Gramscian ideas could usefully be applied to the 
early modern period: S. Hall and T. Jefferson (eds.): Resistance through Rituals. Youth 
Subculture in post-war Britain. London 1976. 

53 A. van Gennep: Les rites de passage. Etudes systematiques des rites. Paris 1909. For 
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established values they involved could easily be followed by a dissolution of those 
values in a destructive sense. For this reason such transitional stages are ritu¬ 
alised and controlled by society, especially in initiation ceremonies. We need to 
study such phenomena in more detail in the early modern period in order to 
identify them more closely, although Natalie Davis has pointed to several such 
manifestations in the form of secret youth societies, carnival societies and jour¬ 
neymen’s associations. To these we might add student groups. Both student 
groups and journeymen’s associations are especially significant in view of their 
autonomous position in society. It was no accident that magistrates were always 
opposed to the formation of journeymen’s associations, or sought to extend their 
jurisdiction over universities 54 . These were socially dangerous groups precisely 
because they resisted incorporation into established patterns of ritualised behav¬ 
iour. 

What does this imply in terms of the Reformation? Stephen Ozment has 
pointed out that the Reformation found adherents primarily amongst the young 
and the socially mobile 55 . This may seem to underestimate the importance of all 
those sober respectable burghers who took up evangelical ideas with no less 
enthusiasm than the young and the displaced. However it indicates the im¬ 
portance of youth in spreading Reformation ideas. The young might be allowed 
a measure of tolerance for unorthodox views, and the liberty of voicing disquiet 
with the established religious order. Or they could take liberties, for the volatility 
of youth was such that it could not always be confined by social strategems. In a 
community little inclined to the new ideas, it could contradict established reli¬ 
gious values. Where the community was already sympathetic, it could serve as a 
vanguard to hasten along those who might otherwise »tarry for the magistrate« 55 \ 
It would have been natural to express itself through carnivalesque activity, for 
carnival was the supreme celebration of youth against age, of the new repudi¬ 
ating the old, epitomised in the contest of carnival and lent. It is not surprising 
that the young should have fitted the contest of old and new religion into this 
format so deeply embedded in the collective life of the age. 

a retrospective assessment of the concept see M. Gluckmann : Essays on the Ritual of Social 
Relations. Manchester 1962. pp. 1-52. 

54 On journeymen see G. Strauss : Manifestations of Discontent in Germany on the Eve 
of the Reformation. Bloomington 1971. pp. 130-138; also N. Z. Davis : A Trade Union in 
Sixteenth Century France . Economic History Review. 2nd. ser. 19 (1966) pp. 48-68; on 
the universities, the case of Cologne in R. W. Scribner: Why was there no Reformation in 
Cologne? See below, pp. 217-41. 

55 S. E. Ozment : The Reformation in the Cities. New Haven 1975. p. 123. As Ozment 
puts it, »the ideologically and socially mobile«. 

55a N. Z. Davis: Some Tasks and Themes in the Study of Popular Religion. In: C. 
Trinkhaus and H. A. Oberman (eds.): The Pursuit of Holiness. Leiden 1974. p. 323 speaks 
of »the uproarious voice of the community’s consciences See also R. C. Trexier: Ritual in 
Florence: Adolescence and Salvation in the Renaissance. In: ibid. pp. 200-264. 
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2. Play and Game 


There are two very striking features of the examples of carnival described in the 
first section of this essay. The first is the festive spirit of most of the incidents. 
Violence and damage to property are involved only on two occasions, in Basel 
and in Boersch. The tone is otherwise one of merriment and gaiety. The second 
feature is the recurrence of parody and satire. One could argue that this suggests 
a closer link with pre-Reformation carnival spirit than with evangelical enthu¬ 
siasm. The Reinhartsbriider in Danzig, for example, had a tradition of perform¬ 
ing anti-clerical satires 56 , and there are numerous other instances from the period 
before the Reformation. In Cologne in 1441 an innkeeper prepared a mock 
shrine, aided by four friends and a servant woman, and carried it through the 
streets with a puppet and flags 57 . In Frankfurt in 1467 seventeen citizens were 
punished for parodying a religious procession. Several youths were punished in 
Augsburg in 1503 for a carnival float in which a mock priest baptised, a goat 58 . 
Satire and parody were, of course, a constituent element of medieval festivals. 
The classic type is the Feast of Fools, where not only was a Boy Bishop elected, 
but a parody of the mass was held in church. In another variation, the Feast of 
the Ass, asinine masses were celebrated, where each part of the mass was re¬ 
sponded to by comic braying 59 . That such satire was not without its limits is 
shown by the growing number of mandates at the end of the fifteenth century 
directed against parodies of ecclasiastical ceremonies, and against impersonation 
of monks and nuns 60 . However whether this reflects a growth of anti-ecclesias- 
tical satire or merely a change of attitude on the part of authority is unclear. 

We can better understand these traditions of carnival parody and satire if we 
set them in the broader context of play and game, and its cultural significance. 
Johann Huizinga in his seminal work »Homo Ludens« stressed three essential 
elements of play. First, he saw it as creating a world apart from reality. Second, 
this world was permeated with a fundamental seriousness, as earnest within its 


56 P. Simson : Der Artushof in Danzig und seine Bruderschaften, die Banken. Danzig 
1900. p. 68: the town council issued prohibitions in 1516 and 1522 against carnival plays 
which outraged laymen and clerics. 

57 J. Klersch : Die kolnische Fastnacht von ihren Anfangen bis zur Gegenwart. Cologne 
1961. p. 32. 

58 H. Moser : Stadtische Fastnacht des Mittelalters. In: Masken zwischen Spiel und 
Ernst. Tubingen 1967. p. 176. 

59 M. Bakhtin : Rabelais and his World. Cambridge Mass. 1968. p. 78. 

60 Moser : Stadtische Fastnacht (as note 58) pp. 163-164. 
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own context as that of the non-play world. Third, it was agonistic - play was 
always a matter of contest 61 . This has been criticised as too limited a view. Not 
only can play be conceived under typologies other than agnostic - for example, 
as a matter of chance or as mimicry - it can also be regarded as a continuum 
ranging from controlled to spontaneous play 62 . The notion that play is an activity 
separated from reality has also been questioned, for play can be seen as another 
form of reality, none the less real for being set apart from the non-play world 63 . 
A similar approach has been to see play as a real mode of behaviour embodying a 
symbolic representation and reenactment of being 64 . Mikhail Bakhtin agrees with 
this line of argument, seeing carnival as an alternative world to official culture 
and society, as a »second life to the people« 65 . This latter feature will be discussed 
later. Important here is the element of autonomy inherent in such a play world. 

Gathering up some of these ideas in relation to carnival, we can say that it is 
an autonomous world in which symbolic actions are performed which have all 
the compulsion of reality - one might call it an alternative reality. It is similar to 
youth as a state in opposition to the established structures of society, and for the 
same reasons the boundaries between it and the non-play, non-carnival world 
were carefully policed. There are two anecdotes which illustrate contemporaries * 
sense of the need to preserve these boundaries. One is in the 1526 English col¬ 
lection »A Hundred Mery Tales« and tells of a player who did not remove his 
devil’s costume after the play; he caused a panic on his way home among folk 
who mistook him for the devil himself 66 . Simon Grunau’s »Pru$sian Chronicle« 
has a similar tale from Thorn in West Prussia during the 1440s, where one of the 
carnival pranks was the hunting of old women by devils who carried them off to 
hell. A carter arriving at the town saw such a carnival devil chasing an old 
woman outside the walls. He leapt down from his cart at once and smote in the 
devil’s head with an axe. When charged with murder, he claimed to have no 
knowledge of this carnival custom and believed he had been saving the woman 
from a demon. (Typical of Grunau’s chronicle is the sequel: when attendants 
went out later to collect the corpse, they found nothing but a pile of empty 
clothes and an unbearable stench! 67 ) 

61 /. Huizinga : Homo Ludens. A Study of the Play Element in Culture. London 1970. 
pp. 26-30. 

62 R. Caillois : Les jeux et les hommes. Paris 1967, gives a fourfold categorisation of 
play: competition, chance, mimicry and vertigo. /. Ehrmann: Homo Ludens revisited. Yale 
French Studies 41 (1968) p. 31 sees play as a continuum from controlled to spontaneous 
play. 

63 Ehrmann: Homo Ludens revisited (as note 62) p. 33. 

64 E. Fink : The Oasis of Happiness: Toward an ontology of play. Yale French Studies 
41 (1968) pp. 19-30, esp. p. 24. 

65 Bakhtin: Rabelais (as note 59) p. 9. 

66 Cited in V A. Kolve: The Play called Corpus Christi. London 1966. p. 21. 

67 As note 9, vol. 2. p. 137 f. The incident supposedly occurred ca. 1443. 
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These anecdotes express a fear that the carnival world and the non-play world 
might merge, and they are highly relevant for our discussion of satire and par¬ 
ody. The latter were permitted in the world of carnival because their implications 
were set apart from the mundane world. Nonetheless there was a growing fear 
that the boundary could no longer be so effectively policed. The importance of 
this boundary can be seen if we consider the enactment of popular justice found 
in many carnival festivities. Within the context of the play- world popular retri¬ 
bution of those regarded as having escaped their just punishment was merely 
carnival fun. Enacted in the real world, even in carnival forms, it became rebel¬ 
lion 68 . By the end of the fifteenth century satire of the church and the clergy was 
no longer confined to the world of carnival. On the other hand, it is difficult to 
see when and where the line was crossed. As late as 1515 Erasmus was excusing 
his attacks on scholastic theologians in the »Praise of Folly« in terms of the 
licence allowed to the fool. Folly had made the criticism, not Erasmus, and no 
one should feel offended by it 69 . This is a classic invocation of the world of play 
and non-play. What is surprising is that it should have been thought to have any 
force in 1515. 

It is tempting to argue that our examples of carnival and Reformation are 
evidence of the abolition of this dividing line, that men were now acting out in 
the mundane world what was previously permitted only in the world of play. Yet 
it is significant that in most of our cases evangelical fervour kept within the limits 
of the play world. One enacted in play the hunting of monks, nuns and the 
clergy in Zwickau and Hildesheim, one did not hunt them in reality. Here it 
could be said that carnival fulfilled once again a »safety valve« function and 
inhibited popular passions. But even where these events were detached from the 
format of carnival, as in Wittenberg in 1520 or Buchholz, the world of play still 
seemed to impose its own order. Only in Wittenberg was there any subsequent 
disturbance, at some distance in time from the carnival events. In Basel and in 
Boersch at Easter the carnival elements entered later into an existing pattern of 
violence. In Munster the events seem to represent play within the framework of 
rebellion, rather than crossing from one to the other. In the case of the Pfeifer- 
knaben the violents and threats were not so much an extension of the carnival 
spirit as a throwing aside of it 69 \ 


68 See Davis : Reasons of Misrule (as note 45) p. 69; Wackernagel : Trinkelsteinkrieg 
(as note 47), Hoffmann-Kray er: Knabenschaften (as note 47). For English examples see E. 
]Hobsbawm and G. Rude: Captain Swing. London 1973. pp. 39 f, 45 f. 

69 Letter to Martin Dorp, May 1515, in P. S. Allen (ed.): Opus epistolarum Des. Erasmi 
Roterodami. vol. 3. Oxford 1910. pp. 96-97, 104-105. 

69a For an interesting examination of the links between carnival and rebellion, $ee Berce : 
Fete et revolte (as note 44a) chs. 1-2. Carnival can be a dangerous time, especially for those 
who refuse to join in the laughter, but rarely leads to rebellion; that rebellion often assumes 
carnival form is a different matter. 
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3. Containment of discontent 


The two features of carnival discussed so far suggest our third theme, that car¬ 
nival acted as a means of containing discontent. Although carnival was an unin¬ 
hibited time of licence and permitted anarchy, it was contained within its own 
time and space separated from the non-play world. More than this, the very 
nature of carnival can be seen to perform an inhibiting function. Here we must 
refer to Gluckman’s notion of the ritual of rebellion. This describes ceremonies 
which openly express social tensions and allow subjects to state their resentment 
of authority. It even allows a ritual overturning of authority, especially in elec¬ 
tions of a mock king at New Year, or of a slave king in the old Roman Satur¬ 
nalia, Gluckmann sees this institutionalisation of rebellion as working through 
its cathartic effect as an emotional purging of discontent. The ritual of rebellion 
thus reaffirms the unity of the social system and strengthens the established 
order. There are two further features of the ritual of rebellion. First, it occurs 
only within an established and unchallenged social order, and does not involve 
any notion which might aim at altering it. Thus it is rebellion which is institu¬ 
tionalised, not revolution. The rebels are those seeking to appropriate positions 
of authority for themselves, not to challenge the basis of authority; they are 
contenders, not revolutionaries. The social order keeps this within bounds by 
allowing a symbolic enactment of conflicts which thus emphasise the social co¬ 
hesion of the system within which these conflicts exist. Second, such rituals 
cannot settle conflict, which is built into social life by the nature of the social 
rules. They may serve only to create a temporary truce by sublimating these 
conflicts or obscuring them 70 . 

Those carnival ceremonies which involve the election of a mock king or ruler 
might be said exemplify this principle. Significantly, in episcopal cities the mock 
king is replaced by a mock bishop. The ritual of rebellion also frequently 
involves an inversion or reversal of roles. Thus the mock ruler is often a fool or a 
child. Other versions of the ritual of rebellion could be discerned in the custom 
of storming the town hall during carnival and deposing the council, or in the 
carnival courts in which popular justice was meted out to those held to have 
offended against the community, but to have escaped official justice 70 *. Mikhail 


70 See M. Gluckmann : Rituals of Rebellion in South-east Africa. Manchester 1952; also 
his Essays on the Ritual of Social Relations, Manchester 1962. esp. p. 46 and Politics, Law 
and Ritual in Tribal Society. Oxford 1965. ch. 6, esp. pp.258-259. 

70a See H. Moser : Archivalisches zu Jahreslaufbr&uchen der Oberpfalz. Bayrisches Jahr- 
buch fur Volkskunde (1955) pp. 168-9; ibid. Die Geschichte der Fasnacht im Spiegel der 
Archivforschung. In: Fasnacht (as note 1) p. 28. 
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Bakhtin’s view of carnival would agree with this in as far as carnival reflects 
official culture. Moreover he stresses the conservative intention by pointing out 
that official culture locates changes and moments of crisis very firmly in the past. 
The official perspective of carnival was to look backwards to the past and use it 
to consecrate the present 71 . 

The Nuremberg Scbembartlauf , often taken as prototypical of German car¬ 
nival provides a more specific example of the ritual of rebellion. All official 
accounts of this procession agree that it was a privilege awarded to the Butcher’s 
Guild in return for their loyalty to the town council during the revolt of 1348. 
They were granted the privilege of holding a special dance at Fastnacht, and 
were one of the few groups allowed to wear masks during the carnival 72 . Here 
one might comment that if carnival was a ritual means of containing discontent, 
the authorities were unwilling to rely on its cathartic effect alone. The fear of 
rebellion was expressed towards the end of the fifteenth century by allowing only 
the runners who formed the guard for the Butcher’s dance to carry staves and to 
wear masks, and the grotesque figures who accompanied them were scrutinised 
by the council 73 . In Germany as a whole during the same period there was a 
swelling chorus of prohibitions of masking during carnival, all in the interests of 
good order 74 . In Nuremberg the Scbembartlauf increasingly from the middle of 
the fifteenth century fell into the hands of the patricians, who purchased the 
right of performing the dance and who supplied an increasing number of 
runners 75 . It does not seem to have been a conscious policy of a patrician govern¬ 
ment to bring the carnival so carefully under the control of the ruling elite, but 
such a development would not have been unwelcome to them. 

The Nuremberg Council’s nervousness about the possibility of disorder in¬ 
herent inherent in carnival was shared by the magistrates in many other places, 
and it seems to weaken arguments about its role as a ritual of rebellion. Gluck- 
mann, in his original ideas on rituals of rebellion, did leave as an open question 
the matter of the efficacy of these rituals, and in speaking of African tribal 
societies, he saw them as most successful in stationary or repetitive societies. In 
another work he states that they did not provide an effective long-term catharsis 
for anger or ambition 76 . 

Nonetheless, the notion seems highly relevant to some of our instances of 
carnival and Reformation. Even where they supported the Reformation, magis¬ 
trates were always nervous about popular expressions of evangelical feeling. Any 
public demonstration of opposition to the established church could lead to dis- 

71 Bakhtin : Rabelais (as note 59) p. 9. 

72 Sumberg : Schembart (as note 12) p. 33. 

73 Sumberg: Schembart (as note 12) p. 57. 

74 Moser : Stadtische Fasnacht (as note 58) pp. 147, 163. 

75 Sumberg : Schembart (as note 12) pp. 60-61. 

76 Gluckmann : Rituals of Rebellion (as note 70) pp. 24, 31; Essays (as note 70) p. 46. 
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turbance which might go beyond mere matters of religion. Where the magistrates 
were tardy in introducing the Reformation matters could be worse. In Basel the 
council’s reluctance to act against Catholicism led the evangelical party to radi¬ 
cal measures. Direct action at Easter 1528 forced the council to remove images 
from the five churches which already had Lutheran preachers, and from autumn 
1528 a committee was formed to put further pressure on the council 77 . The 
parallels with the action committees formed during earlier urban revolts is too 
obvious to require further comment 78 . By Christmas 1528 twelve to fifteen guilds 
supported the evangelical party, and the committee held its meetings at the Gardi¬ 
ners’ Guildhouse almost as a shadow government. By the eve of the iconoclastic 
riot of February 9 1529 this committee was presenting political demands as well. 
Twelve Catholic councillors were to be removed, especially those from the patri¬ 
cian guilds. More pointedly, the master and councillor representing each guild 
was to be elected by the guild as a whole, not by the guild executive. The Small 
Council, the actual ruling body of Basel, was to be elected by the Great Council, 
not nominated by the outgoing government 79 . 

One cannot agree with Weidkuhn that events in Basel did show unambiguous¬ 
ly features of the ritual of rebellion 80 , although it is worth noting that wider 
political demands were thrown aside once the council accepted the Reformation. 
Perhaps fear was more significant, and this led town councils to seek means of 
diverting religious fervour into harmless channels. Certainly the rulers of 
Zwickau, Naumburg, Danzig and Konigsberg would have welcomed any means 
of hedging anti-Catholic feeling off from wider issues. Hildesheim is perhaps the 
best test case, particularly as calls for Reformation in 1532 had been linked to 
social and political demands 81 . The anti-Catholic carnival of 1543 involved a 
ritual expulsion of the Catholic clergy and, significantly, of the Bishop. This 
tactic was used elsewhere to distract attention from other internal conflicts 82 , and 
at least this feature can be regarded as a ritual of rebellion. It is certainly a 
relevant concept which may yield useful insights when applied to a broader 
range of examples. 


77 P. Burckhardt : Die Geschichte der Stadt Basel, vol. 2, Basel 1942. p. 17 f. 

78 K. Kaser : Politische und soziale Bewegungen im deutschen Burgertum zu Beginn des 
16. Jht. Stuttgart 1899 pp. 62, 167, 172. 

79 Burckhardt : Basel (as note 77) p. 19. 

80 Weidkuhn : Fastnacht-Revolte-Revolution (as note 28) pp. 293, 301-2. 

81 /. Gebauer : Geschichte der Stadt Hildesheim. vol. 1. Leipzig 1922. pp. 311-12. 

82 See for example the case of Erfurt, R. W. Scribner : Civic Unity and the Reformation 
in Erfurt, below, pp. 187-218, esp. 197. 
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4. Carnival as an alternative mass medium 


The three approaches considered so far have regarded carnival as a means used 
by those in authority to affirm and uphold the existing order. Natalie Davis has 
expressed doubts about the »safety valve« approach to popular culture, and 
accepts Bakhtin’s notion of it as a »second life of the people« 83 . In this view it 
does not sanction and reinforce the given pattern of things, but presents an 
alternative, a »utopian realm of freedom, equality and abundance«, to quote 
Bakhtin 84 . Under this aspect the mockery, mimicry and parody of official life, 
culture and ceremonies seeks to overturn the official world by exposing it to 
ridicule. The process is twofold: exposure of the official world, and robbing it of 
its dignity 85 . 

I want to consider this process as a form of communication, to regard carnival 
as an »alternative mass medium«. An important characteristic of carnival is the 
way in which it abolishes the social distance between those whom it brings into 
contact. It creates freer forms of speech and gesture, and allows a familiarity of 
language outside the limits of social convention. These include the use of pro¬ 
fanities and oaths, and images of what Bakhtin calls »grotesque realism«. The 
latter involves the lowering of all that is high, spiritual, ideal or abstract to a 
material level, to the sphere of the earth and the body. Above all it is associated 
with basic bodily functions, with eating, drinking, defecating and sexual life. 
Bakhtin regards this as an integral part of carnival humour and parody 86 . This 
freer form of contact can be regarded, within the carnival context, as a mass 
medium, as a means of mass communication. It corresponds to Zygmunt Bau¬ 
mann’s idea of a mass medium: the communication of the same information to 
many people at the same time, without any differentiation according to the status 
of the addressees; communication in an irreversible direction; and the persua¬ 
siveness of the information passed on, because of the conviction that everyone is 
listening to the same message 87 . 

I have also labelled it an alternative mass medium. Partly this is because it 
flows out of the second life of the people; partly because it also seeks to expose 
and degrade the values and style of official culture, to submit it to observability. 


83 See Davis : Reasons of Misrule (as note 45) pp. 41, 49. 

84 Bakhtin : Rabelais (as note 59) p. 9. 

85 Bakhtin ibid. pp. 10, 19. 

86 Bakhtin ibid. pp. 19-21. 

87 Z. Baumunt : A Note on Mass Culture: on Infrastructure. In: D. Mcquail (ed.): 
Sociology of Mass Communications. London 1972. pp. 64-5. 
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It has been pointed out that a primary characteristic of a power elite is its relative 
degree of secrecy. The reduction of observability of those holding power enables 
them to plan and follow out strategies for preserving it 88 . Opposition movements 
at the beginning of the sixteenth century seem to have been aware of this prin¬ 
ciple, for a common feature of urban revolts of the period is the attempt to 
submit ruling elites to greater observability 89 . Carnival was another popular form 
of observability. The cult of the church was removed from its position of mystery 
and placed in the common gaze in ridiculous terms. Similarly, tournaments, the 
transfer of feudal rights, the initiation of knights, justice, rule itself were in turn 
deprived of their mystery and reduced to the level of grotesque realism 90 . Com¬ 
munication was in two directions: the community spoke to itself, and to its 
rulers. 

Examined in this light, our carnival incidents become a form of propaganda 
for the Reformation. This is most clearly the case in Munster in 1532 when the 
Bishop was being pressed to introduce the Reformation, and in 1534 as the 
Anabaptists sought to take control. The propagandist function is confirmed by 
the response of the chroniclers who reported the incidents as examples of Pro¬ 
testant shamelessness. In some cases they are the earliest recorded expressions of 
support for the Reformation - in Wittenberg, Danzig, Naumburg and perhaps 
in Elbing. In Danzig the carnival play of the St. Reinhart society can be seen as 
publicity for the Reformation. In 1523 they were accused by the Polish chan¬ 
cellor of being Lutherans and of mocking monks, cardinals and indulgences to 
the scorn of God and his saints. These Lutheran associations were confirmed in 
1524 when they were admonished from Wittenberg to hold fast to God’s Word 91 . 
Their use of carnival to disseminate the Reformation seems to have borne some 
fruit, for in July 1522 the first evangelical sermon took place in Danzig, and the 
Bishop of Leslau wrote during the year to complain of ecclesiastical innovation 92 . 
In Naumburg, too, the carnival events were followed later that year by the 
appointment of a preacher 93 . It is certainly not suggested that these were the 
results of the carnival incidents. It was the case, however, that the Reformation 
was usually introduced as an expression of a communal consensus 94 . What is 
being suggested is that the carnival incidents may have contributed to forming 
that consensus, or to expressing it publicly once formed. 

88 F. Alberoni: The Powerless >Elite<.... In: Mcquail (as note 87). p. 82. 

89 Through the demand to have town councils give an annual accounting of their rule to 
the assembled commune, see Kaser: Poilitische und soziale Bewegungen, (as note 78) 
p. 183. 

90 Bakhtin : Rabelais (as note 59) pp. 5, 7. 

91 Simson : Artushof (as note 33) p. 68. 

92 P. Simson : Geschichte der Stadt Danzig, vol. 2. pp. 50-51. 

93 F. Foster : Beitrage zur Reformationsgeschichte Naumburgs von 1525 bis 1545. In: 
Zeitschrift fur Kirchengeschichte 22 (1901) p. 149. 

94 S. E. Ozment : Reformation in the Cities (as note 55) p. 125. 
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We find a very clear example of this aspect of carnival in the Nuremberg 
Schembart procession of 1539. The procession had not been held during the 
years 1524-38, possibly because of Protestant disapproval of festivities which 
seemed close to superstition. The leading Nuremberg preacher, Andreas Osian- 
der, was a sober and puritanical man and the Nuremberg citizenry plainly held 
him responsible for restrictions on the carnival life. In a Hell in the form of a 
Ship of Fools, Osiander was shown surrounded by fools and devils, holding a 
gaming board. He complained to the council, which arrested the carnival organ¬ 
isers and prohibited the Schembart once more. In retaliation a crowd stormed 
Osiander’s house 95 . In this case, as in our other examples of carnival, there is no 
doubt that carnival communicated the popular will to the magistrates as effec¬ 
tively as a popular vote. The connivance of the rulers in many cases at such 
expressions of popular feeling may well be taken as evidence that they had got 
the message. 


5. Ritual desacralisation 


I now want to take up in more detail the role of degradation and grotesque 
realism in carnival. Bakhtin sees this as the means through which the ideal, the 
spiritual and the abstract are reduced to the level of material reality 96 . In partic¬ 
ular, parody of the cult of the church places it outside the realm of religiosity. 
This is perhaps an oversimplified view, regarding popular culture as essentially 
materialist, while religious and idealist world-views are something imposed from 
above. This scarcely allows any scope for carnival as an expression of a fervent 
religious spirit aroused by the Reformation, and begs many questions about the 
dialectical relationship between popular and official culture 961 . 

Bakhtin’s argument may have some force if we could regard our examples as 
expressions of anti-clericalism in which religious fervour plays a subsidiary part. 
The representation of the pope, cardinals, bishops, monks and nuns in our car¬ 
nival incidents certainly shows that these figures have been removed from any 
elevated position and reduced to that of the mundane. And in some cases the 
degradation goes even further: to the level of beasts who may be hunted, or that 
of the outcast who is pelted with dung. If we had more information on the use of 
effigy, we could add that they had been reduced to the level of puppets, straw 


95 K. Drescher : Das Nurnbergische Schonbartbuch. Weimar 1908. pp. ix, 3b; the Hell 
is depicted on p. 75a. 

96 Bakhtin : Rabelais (as note 59) p. 19. 

96a See also the comments in Davis : Tasks and Themes, pp. 307-309 on the categories 
in which popular religion is discussed. 
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men 96b . All this is a form of desacralisation, something more evident in the case 
of mockery of images and relics. This goes beyond mere anti- clericalism and is 
designed to show that these objects do not posses any efficacious power. By 
virtue of their role in religious cult and ritual, they inhabit a sacral realm which 
gives them numinous associations. In carnival they are reduced from this status 
to being once more mere material objects. There are two stages in the process. 
First they are challenged to display their power, and when they cannot do so 
their materiality is demonstrated by smashing them 96c . This applied not only to 
images, but to such matters as the profanation of the host (the reverse process, 
one notes to host miracles, in which the material bread is shown to have super¬ 
natural associations), and to a lesser degree to the challenging of papal bulls or 
indulgences. Luther’s burning of the papal bull condemning him also had this 
character. 

The discussion thus far accords with Bakhtin’s view, but ultimately I suspect 
that we must go beyond his simple materialism and seek our explanation in terms 
of social relations and their ideological expression. We could interpret carnival 
as acting out a desire to overthrow the existing social hierarchy, but it is signifi¬ 
cant that this so often remained at the level of acting. Only in the case of Munster 
do we find any attempt to accompany social degradation in carnival with a 
broader social change. The noticeable feature is the ritual character of the ac¬ 
tions. Social anthropologists regard ritual as a form of symbolic action basic to 
the existence of society because it aims at creating harmony and structure within 
the social order. In particular it depends on its efficacy in creating a ranked and 
ordered world in which all play their appointed roles. The social system thus 
established recognises positions of authority as endowed with explicit spiritual 
power to bless or curse. Disorder enters this structure where any ambiguity or 
anomaly exists within it, creating a sense of danger because of the threat to the 
completeness and wholeness of the system 97 . Mary Douglas argues that holiness 
is a question of such wholeness or completeness, and that such anomalies thus 
present a spiritual threat. The response to such preceived threats is a ritualised 
reaction - there is a ritual reordering and reconstructing to remove the anoma¬ 
ly 98 . 


96b It was a common term of abuse to call Catholic preachers »camival puppets« ( Fast - 
nachtsbutz): see, for example, Ulm where an angry crowd hurled the term of abuse at a 
priest who wished to open his sermon with an Ave Maria. Stadtarchiv Ulm, Ulmiensien 
5314, 20a. 

96c On these themes, see M. Wamke : Durchbrochene Geschichte? Die BilderstUrme der 
Wiedertaufer in Munster 1534/35. In: M. Wamke (ed.): Bildersturm. Die Zerstorung des 
Kunstwerks. Miinchen 1973. pp. 65-98; also H. Bredekamp : Renaissancekultur als >Holle<: 
Savonarolas Verbrennung der Eitelkeiten. In: ibid. pp. 41-64; R. C. Trexler : Florentine 
Religious Experience: the Sacred Image. Studies in the Renaissance 19 (1972) pp. 7-41. 

97 M. Douglas : Purity and Danger. London 1966. pp. 39-40, 70-72. 

98 Douglas : Purity and Danger (as note 97) p. 40. 
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This looks suspiciously like a structuralist-functionalist assumption of an ever 
self-stabilising social system, but it does appear to have a certain explanatory 
value for the Reformation, where religious change did not lead to radical social 
change". A world structured around the efficacious power of the Catholic cult 
and ritual becomes for the evangelical believer both an anomaly and a danger to 
the world as a whole. The restructuring of this world is a necessity, most effec¬ 
tively carried out with the removal of the old religious order and the establish¬ 
ment of a new. The reordering of matters such as images, relics, the church 
hierarchy, etc., both removed them from their position of authority and de¬ 
monstrated the effective loss of their spiritual power. They took their place with¬ 
in a structure of being where they were symbolically indifferent. In this sense 
Stephan Ozment has seen the Reformation as involving a secularisation of daily 
life 100 . This reordering or desacralisation was often acted out ritually, and car¬ 
nival seems to be one of the contexts in which it occurred 101 . What seems evident 
from our examples is that it was initiated from the side of popular rather than 
official culture 102 . To see why it went no further we must turn to our last 
approach to the interpretation of carnival. 


6. The World Turned Upside-down 


This is perhaps the most important of all the aspects of carnival we have been 
discussing, if only because the world turned upside-down is so frequent and 
universal a theme in late-medieval culture. It is manifest in a variety of forms, 
although not always in terms of a top-to-bottom inversion. The German term 
verkehrte Welt captures more effectively the variations of a world topsy-turvy, 
inside-out, inverted or reversed in which it appears. E. R. Curtius called atten¬ 
tion to it as a stock topic of medieval literature. He saw it as going back to a 
classical principle of stringing together impossibilities such as the ass on the lyre 
or the blind leading the blind. Vergilian versions of such paradoxes were well- 
known in the middle ages, and medieval literature carried the principle to the 


99 This leaves aside the interpretation of the Reformation as »early bourgeois revolution, 
some of the problems of which I have indicated elsewhere: see my review article »Is there a 
Social History of the Reformation?« In: Social History 4 (1977) pp. 484-487. 

100 Ozment : Reformation in the Cities (as note 55) pp. 116-120. 

101 Davis : The Rites of Violence: Religious Riot in Sixteenth Century France . Past and 
Present 59 (1973) pp. 81-3 discusses this element in religious riots in France . 

102 The official ritual form of such reordering was the holding of disputations or of votes 
within towns as a formal means of introducing the Reformation, the outcome of which was 
usually known in advance. 
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point of inversion. The twelfth-century Mirror of Fools spoke of the present as 
standing the entire past on its head, and the Carmina burana gave it a popular 
formulation in a song beginning »Once studies flourished, now all is turned to 
tedium«. This becomes a lament for the dominance of youth over age, frivolity 
over seriousness, inexperience over wisdom. Curtius saw the struggle of youth 
versus age, of moderns against ancients as a classical formulation of the 
notion 103 . 

This theme enters the world of carnival in the contest of Carnival and Lent, 
but Bakhtin sees carnival itself wholly as a world turned upside-down 104 . Inver¬ 
sion is found everywhere. The youth or the fool is made king, folly and licence 
rule in the place of wisdom and order, the high and the sublime are degraded, the 
serious is made comic and the revered is mocked. Travesty is another sign of this 
inversion, the exchange of clothes signifying the reversal of roles, especially 
where it involved dressing in clothes of the opposite sex. Bakhtin invests these 
inversions with a cosmic significance. Carnival presents an alternative world 
which upturns established authority and truth. These pretend to be ageless and 
immutable; carnival sets them firmly in the context of time and impermanence, 
showing them up as carnival dummies which can be destroyed in the market 
place 105 . Bakhtin sees carnival, of course, as an image of revolution (and indeed 
revolution can take on a carnivalesque spirit and form - this led Weidkuhn to 
compare Basel in 1529 with Paris in 1968.) 

Another form of verkehrte Welt is religious - the principle of inversion is an 
intrisic theme in Christianity. In this form, the world in which we live is an 
inversion of reality. The here and now is the world upside-down, true reality its 
inversion. The Gospels abound in examples of inversion: the last shall be first 
and the first last (Matt. 19, 30); he who humbles himself shall be exalted and he 
who exalts himself shall be humbled. The parable of Lazarus and the rich man 
Dives also exemplifies this inversion principle, interestingly enough the most 
popular New Testament parable of the later middle ages 106 . This embodies an 
idea of compensatory justice which could be used conservatively to sanction an 
established hierarchy. 

Related to this conservative outlook in which everything has its appointed 
place in this world is a pessimistic view of the verkehrte Welt. The world is 
upside-down because that which should never have been allowed to happen has 
come to pass. The natural order has been upturned, and this is a sign of decline. 
It was a commom view at the end of the fifteenth century, and is found in 
Sebastian Brant’s »Ship of Fools«, which expresses a doom-laden sense of inver- 

m E. R. Curtius : European Literature and the Latin Middle Ages. London 1953. 
pp. 94-98. 

104 Bakhtin : Rabelais (as note 59) p. 11. 

105 Bakhtin ibid. p. 213. 

106 T. 5. R. Boase: Death in the Middle Ages. London 1972. pp. 28-35, 45. 
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sion in its concept of folly. The world is full of decay because it is full of disorder 
where all is out of place 107 . This pessimistic view of the world upside-down 
reflects a prophetic and ultimately chiliastic view of inversion. The verkehrte 
Welt is a sign of the last days. It is expressed in inversions in nature, in signs and 
wonders in the heavens, in rains of blood or of crosses, and in the birth of 
monsters 108 . Such reversals of nature doubtless had biblical roots, but they were 
popularised in the prophetic literature at the end of the middle ages. The Ti- 
burtine Sybil, part of one of the most widely read of the popular prophecies, gave 
a particularly forceful exposition of the concept 109 . The truely chiliastic outlook, 
of course, did not regard the thought of the verkehrte Welt with gloom or 
foreboding, but with joy. The world turned upside-down was exactly what one 
wished to see, for it meant the attainment of true reality. 

The most compelling form of inversion known to the middle ages was perhaps 
the figure of the Antichrist, who was the complete reversal of everything that 
Christ was for Christian salvation history and whose personal history was a 
black parody of that of Christ. By drawing on this figure and so successfully 
identifying him with the pope, or rather the papacy, Luther assimilated the ver¬ 
kehrte Welt into his religious movement in one of its most powerful forms 110 . It 
would not be too much to say that the evangelical movement became the in¬ 
heritor of the prophetic and chiliastic notions of inversion so prevalent in the 
later middle ages. This gave the opposition of the old and new belief a cosmic 
significance it might otherwise have lacked - it made it a contest of true and false 
belief in a total sense. Catholicism was thus not merely a mistake or a delusion, it 
was the very antithesis of true belief. Thus the acceptance or rejection of the 
Gospel had to be total, there could be no half-measures. In this sense, the evan¬ 
gelical movement itself was a world turned upside-down. Given the extent to 
which carnival was also an inverted world, it seems to be a natural mode of 
expression for the new belief. It witnessed both the sense of total inversion of the 
old order, as well as the true believer’s sense of joy at attaining the »correct« 
world. 

We have said that the verkehrte Welt was a near universal theme in the later 
middle ages. Indeed, it can be regarded as running through all these aspects of 
carnival we have already discussed, and can be taken as a unifying theme. The 
role of youth was to invert the values of the previous generation, play and game 
inverted the mundane world, the ritual of rebellion upturned the structure of rule 

107 Lefebvre : Les fols et la folie (as note 27) pp. 89-91. 

i°8 ^ £ Peuckert : Die grosse Wende. Das apokalyptische Saeculum und Luther. Ham¬ 
burg 1948. p. 225. 

109 See Die dreizehest Sibylla in Zwolff Sibyllen weissagung , facsimile edition in A. 
Ritter (ed.): Collectio Vaticinorum. Berlin 1923. 

110 H. Preuss : Die Vorstellung vom Antichrist im spateren Mittelalter, bei Luther und in 
der konfessionellen Poiemik. Leipzig 1906. pp. 10-27 on the nature of the Antichrist, 
pp. 85-197 on Luther’s use of the figure. 
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and hierarchy; carnival presented an alternative form of communication to that 
of the established order (the edict, the sermon, even the printed word), and ritual 
desacralisation overthrew the given hierarchy of sacred persons and objects. 
These were all forms of collective behaviour which could be appropriated for the 
new belief in differing ways and with varying results. In fact we can discern two 
possibilities running throughout our discussion. These collective forms might 
serve to integrate the Reformation into existing structures and use it to reaffirm 
them, or it might lead it to challenge them, overturn them. We know that the 
latter did not occur. Whether this was primarily because of the nature of the 
evangelical movement itself, or because of the nature of late- medieval collective 
mentalities must remain at this point an open question 111 . More importantly, 
when the new belief sought to express itself collectively it turned not only to new 
forms of collective expression it had created itself, such as the hymn-singing 
community 112 . Prior to this, it turned to modes such as carnival which were 
deeply embedded in the cultural experience of the people. 

As such carnival can be said to have met a collective psychological and social 
need of the new faith in its early stages. For the individual believer such a radical 
change of opinion would not have been possible without extreme tensions and 
mental stress. By drawing on the collective resources of the community, carnival 
made possible the transition from the old to the new. Social anthropologists see 
such transitions as fraught with the danger of destruction - the disaggregation of 
values involved need to be followed by any reintegration of values 113 . One may 
argue that carnival facilitated this transition - the world turned upside-down but 
it was seen as liberating, not destructive. Of course, carnival was only one of the 
means through which this was done, and we need to look for other popular 
cultural forms and their role in the Reformation before we can understand it 
fully as a manifestation of collective mentalities. Study of our limited range of 
examples reveals, however, the need for methodological caution. Like other po¬ 
pular cultural phemomena of this pre-industrial period, such as prophecy or 
millennialism, carnival is ambivalent in its purposes and expressions 114 . As such it 

111 Important here is E. P. Thompson’s concept of the »moral economy« of the 
pre-industrial crowd, see: The Moral Economy of the English Crowd in the Eighteenth 
Century. Past and Present 50 (1971) pp. 76-136. As Thompson points out, the popular 
ideology was both formed under the influence of that of the rulers, but also broke decisi¬ 
vely from it, not least in seeing direct action as legitimate. Natalie Davis has discerned this 
kind of ambivalence in religious riot in France , where the crowd saw direct action as 
justified, but saw itself as carrying out the roles in which their magistrates had failed. As I 
have suggested throughout, carnival shares this ambivalence, and it is certainly a central 
feature of the Reformation regarded as a popular movement. It requires a separate detailed 
investigation. 

112 See N. Z. Davis : The Protestant Printing Workers of Lyons in 1551. Travaux d’hu- 
manisme et renaissance 28/29 (1957/58) p. 251. 

113 See Gluckman : Les rites de passage (as note 70) Essays, p. 3. 

114 E. /. Hobsbawm: Primitive Rebels. Manchester 1959. Chs. 3-6 called attention to the 
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witnesses the richness und complexity of popular culture and the movements to 
which it gave birth. 


importance of millennialism in social protest movements, but not all kinds of millennialism 
need lead to such movements: see M. Reeves : Joachim of Fiore an the Prophetic Future. 
London 1976. p. vii. 




Figure 3 Women pulling the plough during Carnival, Anon c. 1532. (After 
M. Geisberg, The German Single-Leaf Woodcut) 
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RITUAL AND REFORMATION 


I 

On 9 March 1560 the Provost von Rottenmann reported to the Archbishop 
of Salzburg a great scandal which had occurred on the recent Faschingtag , 
the eve of Ash Wednesday, in Liezen in the Ennstal in Styria. During Mass 
the local innkeeper had run into the church dressed in a fool’s costume* He 
took up the holy water vessel, placed it on the altar and “made his offering 
in it”, perhaps a euphemism for urinating in it. As each person approached 
to take communion, as was customary that day, he struck them on the buttocks 
with a whip. A second villager, a peasant dressed in fool’s costume, rode up 
and down the church on a hobby horse, and shouted from the pulpit at the 
priest: “Pfaff, da iss!” (“Eat, priest!”). The priest scolded until he went away, 
but during the sermon another peasant pushed his way through the crowd 
behind the altar, and paraded up and down with a great crucifix slung over 
his shoulder like a pike, as if he were going to war. At the request of the 
provost, all three culprits were arrested, but we have no further information 
about the incident - indeed, the original document is now lost. 1 We cannot, 
therefore, tell whether the three were Protestants, but their irreverent behaviour 
clearly showed that they set little store by the Mass. 

This seems no more than a trivial occurrence, a little local scandal of no 
wider significance. However, it is striking how often such incidents occurred 
during the evangelical movements in sixteenth century Germany. Almost four 
score such events can be documented during the early years of the 
Reformation, without resorting to any systematic collection of data. Almost 
all of them share the common feature of involving moments of predominantly 
ritual character. This was expressed roughly in four different ways. First, there 
were incidents more or less loosely framed by ritual occasions , although we 
might think that their connection to ritual properly understood is rather 
tenuous. In Weissenhorn, near Augsburg, in 1524 a number of “godless folk” 
sang “scurrilous songs” in the streets at Christmas, and then tried to disrupt 
the liturgical singing of Christmas hymns by satirical parodies of them. In 
Magdeburg in 1524 a number of journeymen upended a reliquary with the 
remains of St Florentinus, which had been set out in the Cathedral prior to 
the formal display of the relics in a procession. In Heggbach, near Biberach, 
on Palm Sunday 1525, a common day for hearing pre-Easter confessions, a 

1 Leopold Kretzenbacher, ‘Zur Friihgeschichte der Masken in der Steiermark’, 
Zeitschrift des historischen Vereins fur Steiermark 46 (1955), p. 256 and note 66. 
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number of peasants ran into the church and thrust their swords into the 
confessional ( bichthus ), in the belief that a confessor was sitting in there. 2 

A second category of incident is close to the first, but I believe it is 
analytically distinct. There are numerous events involving the disturbance of 
Catholic cult or liturgy ; often taking on the appearance of a kind of anti¬ 
ritual through their apparent expression of disbelief in the efficacy or relevance 
of Catholic ceremonies. For example, in Wittenberg on 6 October 1521 the 
annual preaching round of the Antonine monks was disrupted. Just as the 
preacher was about to consecrate “St Anthony’s Water”, one of several kinds 
of blessed water revered for its apotropaic qualities, the holy water vessel was 
overturned and the consecration prevented. In Senden, near Neu-Ulm, on the 
feast of the Ascension 1527, thirteen men and a boy disrupted the reenactment 
of the Lord’s ascension into heaven, a ceremony which involved pulling a figure 
of the risen Christ up through a hole in the church roof. In Pirna, in Saxony, 
at the beginnings of the 1520s, the elevation of the crucifix from the Holy 
Sepulchre on Easter night was disrupted, as was the subsequent Easter 
procession through the streets with the “newly risen” crucifix. This latter 
disruption was effected by several men hung about with sheep and cattle bells, 
so dishonouring the decorum of the occasion. 3 

Thirdly, some of these events seem to create, or to attempt to create, a 
counter-liturgy, although it was essentially negative in intent, more a parodied 
liturgy. Thus there were mock processions in Senftenberg in Saxony in 1524, 
in Radkersberg in Styria in 1528 and in Hildesheim in 1543. There was a mock 
administration of the last rites to a play-acting sick man in Munster in 1534, 
and mock mounted processions in Augsburg in 1527 and 1529. In Buchholz 
in Saxony there was a parody of the elevation of the relics of a saint in 1524, 
and the same year there was a mock eucharistic procession in Ulm. In the 
priory of Oberried in 1525, a peasant celebrated a parody of the Mass, during 
which he “sang Mass”, elevated the host (which had been in a monstrance 
he had just smashed), and forced his companions to ring the Sanctus bells. 4 

The fourth category of event involves iconoclasm within a ritual framework. 
Acts of iconoclasm often occurred within a ritual context which imparted 

2 For Weissenhorn: Nicolaus Thomann, ‘Weissenhorner Historic’; Heggbach: 
‘Heggbacher Chronik von einer heiligen Nonne geschrieben’; both in Friedrich L. 
Baumann, ed., Quellen zur Geschichte des Bauernkriegs in Oberschwaben (Tubingen, 
1876), pp. 61, 290 respectively; for Magdeburg, Friedrich Hulsse, ‘Die Einfuhrung der 
Reformation in der Stadt Magdeburg’, Geschichtsblatter fur Stadt und Land Magdeburg 
18 (1883), p. 265. 

3 For Wittenberg: Felicien Gess, Akten und Briefe zur Kirchenpolitik Herzog Georgs 
von Sachsen , vol. 1 (Leipzig, 1905), p. 207, note 1; Senden: Thomann, ‘Weissenhorner 
Histone’, p. 143; Pirna: Rudolf Hofman, ‘Reformationsgeschichte der Stadt Pirna’, 
Beitrage zur sachsische Kirchengeschichte 8 (1893), p. 46. 

4 For Senftenberg: Gess, Akten und Briefe, vol. 1, p. 456; Radkersberg: 
Kretzenbacher, ‘Friihgeschichte der Masken’, p. 253; Buchholz, Hildesheim, Munster 
and Ulm, above, pp. 306, 308; Augsburg: ‘Clemens Senders Chronik’, Chroniken der 
deutschen Stadte , vol. 23 (Leipzig, 1894), pp. 185, 218; Oberried: Stadtarchiv Freiburg 
im Breisgau, Cl, Criminalia 7 (confession of Blesy Krieg, 1527) - I am grateful to 
Tom Scott for this reference. 
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a quite different meaning to them from mere vandalism or thoughtless 
destruction. To take an obvious example, the most common form of 
iconoclasm, the damaging of retable altarpieces, was clearly not unrelated 
to the central role they played in the Mass. On a given saint’s day, if Mass 
was not said at his or her altar, a procession would be held to this altar during 
the Mass, and it would be solemnly blessed with water and incense. Images 
were also carried in solemn processions, and in Senftenberg in Albertine 
Saxony we find just such an occasion provoking an act of iconoclasm in 
February 1523. The images ( Tafeln ) which the clergy usually carried in 
procession, and the carrier on which they were borne were defiled, an 
indulgence bull (apparently also carried in the procession) was removed and 
a skull put in its place. Meanwhile, outside on the churchyard, a mock 
procession was held with a straw man on a bier. 5 The significance of the 
defilement, presumably smearing with filth, (the German word is 
verunreyniget) emerges from the date of the report (February 3), indicating 
that the reported events most probably took place on February 2, the feast 
of the Purification of the Virgin. That is, a feast of purification was made 
impure. This example shows how complex the ritual connotations of a single 
act of iconoclasm could be, and I shall return later to some of its details. 

At this stage it may be thought necessary to justify regarding some of these 
events as ritual occasions or performances, as I shall do throughout. They 
sometimes seen more like carnivalesque parody, a matter of play rather than 
of ritual. However the disparity is only superficial, for play (or carnival) and 
ritual can be seen as complementary and homologous forms of 
metacommunication. Both are stylised forms of behaviour marking out a 
distinctive ‘set-aside’ time and place; both provide symbolic models of social 
relationships; both break away from the means-ends nexus of the mundane 
world to provide something valued in and for itself; both provide a form of 
“transcendance” of the normal world (the one in “make believe”, the other 
in “let us believe”); and both play and ritual may serve to integrate or to subvert 
the social order, by providing symbolic messages about the nature of social 
reality. When play appears as “counter-ritual”, it stands in close dialectical 
tension with the ritual it seeks to mock. 6 

It is also necessary to bear in mind that the evangelical movements in 
Germany took place within a “ritual culture” fully permeated with various 
kinds of rites and rituals through which all human life was ordered and 
maintained. Rituals created orderly relationships with the sacred powers on 
which the world and human life were dependent, as well as among humans 
and between humans and the material world. And when any kind of disorder 
threatened this world, people were able to use various rites and rituals to 
overcome that disorder. 7 Such rituals included not only the usual “rites of 

5 Gess, Akten und Briefe , vol 1, p. 456. 

6 Don Handelman, ‘Play and Ritual: Complementary Frames of Meta- 
Communication’, in Antony J. Chapman and Hugh Foot, eds., It's a Funny Thing , 
Humour (Oxford, 1977), pp. 185-192; see also on the role of celebration in ritual: Ronald 
Grimes, Beginnings in Ritual Studies (Washington D.C., 1982), pp. 47-9. 

7 Cf. above, pp. 1-15. 
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passage” (these were not confined only to the most crucial life stages, but 
encompassed a variety of other transitions and transformations 8 ); there was 
also a cycle of seasonal rituals, and what we might call “occasional rituals”, 
rituals used ad hoc and pragmatically, the so-called Sacramentals. It is 
customary to see the seven Sacraments as a distillation of this ritualistic 
mentality, although the Sacramentals were probably used much more 
frequently than the Sacraments. 9 In either case, we can rightly label this 
ritual mode of thought as “sacramental”, although it could just as easily be 
called “magical”. The essence of such rituals was that they made spiritually 
and physically effective that which they symbolised. Semiologically, the 
signifier became the signified; iconographically, representation became 
presence, the effigies became a vero imago. 10 

It is only when we understand these basic ontological assumptions of the 
age that we can understand phenomena such as iconoclasm and the kinds 
of incident under discussion here. Indeed, this is so central to the events of 
the evangelical movement that we can regard it, for all its anti-ritualistic 
elements, as being itself a ritual process. To elucidate what is meant here, I 
want to examine three interesting “incidents” or examples showing this ritual 
process at work. The first was a public event with broad public participation. 
The second took place in the public sphere, but with a select group of 
protagonists. The third was more a private matter, acted out among a small 
group of individuals. Any form of ritual always contains within itself 
numerous moments or aspects which are very complexly interwoven, and my 
examples focus on two such moments, the first and second on the social 
moment and the third on the moment of sacred power. However all three 
reveal the clash of ontological views involved in the evangelical movements 
in sixteenth century Germany. 


II 

The first incident occurred in Magdeburg on Sunday, 15 August 1524, the 
feast of the Assumption of the Virgin. It was customary on this feast to 
consecrate in honour of the Virgin various flowers and herbs, which were 
gathered fresh in the morning dew before being blessed at the first Mass of 
the day. These blessed herbs had many symbolic and magical connotations, 
but after being blessed, they were commonly taken away and used for 
apotropaic purposes: in the house, in barns and stalls, in fields and meadows. 


8 Arnold van Gennep, The Rites of Passage (London, 1977), see esp. chs. 2, 9 for 
the various rites of transition and transformation. 

9 On Sacramentals cf. pp. 39-41 above, and the literature cited there. 

10 Grimes, Beginnings in Ritual Studies , p. 45; Sally F. Moore and Barbara Myerhoff, 
‘Secular Ritual: Forms and Meanings’, in Sally F. Moore and Barbara Myerhoff, eds., 
Secular Ritual (Amsterdam, 1977), pp. 3-24, esp. p. ; Hans Belting, Das Bild und sein 
Publikum im Mittelalter (Berlin, 1981), esp. pp. 251-63. 
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as protection against illness in humans and animals, and against bad weather 
such as hail or storms. In Magdeburg that Sunday the evangelical preacher 
preached against the custom, mentioning that the previous year in Jena some 
youths had taken the herbs and flowers from the church and scattered them 
in the street outside; if the same were to occur that day, he went on, he would 
certainly turn a blind eye. Some of the congregation took this as a cue to 
remove the herbs from the church and to scatter them around outside, and 
the action quickly spread, as the crowd went from church to church, carrying 
out the herbs and flowers in each and strewing them around on the 
marketplace. This was accompanied with much gleeful dancing, as if it were 
Carnival. The crowd arrived at the Franciscan church in time to heckle the 
midday preacher, whom they pelted with stones and eggs. Some in the choir 
returned their fire, and this aroused the crowd to image-breaking, tearing the 
images from the altars and carrying them outside. The scene of the action 
then moved to St. Nicolaus church, the Pauliner church and the Cathedral. 
It ended with the suspension of all religious services in Magdeburg. 11 

Attempts to implement the demands of the evangelically-minded inhabitants 
in Magdeburg had been rather stormy well before this incident, but the tumult 
in the Franciscan church was a decisive leap from militant agitation and 
rowdiness to public disorder. From the first public appearance of evangelical 
opinions at the beginning of May 1524, the conflict over religion had grown 
with a rising tempo until this decisive point of open public breach of social 
norms was reached. Each stage of the growing agitation had involved some 
aspect of public ritual life: baptism, marriage, the Mass, burials. 12 This was 
an extended struggle over the control and reordering of the ritual life of the 
town. Victor Turner has described such incidents as “social dramas”, which 
lead over a rising sequence of conflicts to a moment of crisis, experienced 
ritually as a moment of catharsis. 13 This catharsis can be seen in Magdeburg 
when the preacher designated the blessed herbs and flowers not as holy and 
healing, but as dangerous, for he called for their removal “so that they can 
do no one any more harm”. This echoed a common evangelical view of the 
old rituals, that they were positively harmful. In the removal of the herbs 
the change in their ontological status was acted out through a threefold 
inversion. First, they were not consecrated but were dishonoured, trodden 
underfoot. Second, the desecration of the formerly holy was underlined by 
a profane custom, by a Carnival dance, performed in profane space on the 
market, in contrast to the sacred space of the church. Third, the preacher 
chose not to recall a feast of the Virgin in his sermon; instead he abused the 


11 Hulsse, Einfuhrung der Reformation in der Stadt Magdeburg , p. 309; Sebastian 
Langhans, ‘Historia’, Chroniken der deutschen Stadte , vol. 27 (Leipzig, 1899), pp. 171-2. 

12 Ibid. 

13 Cf. Victor Turner, Dramas , Fields and Metaphors (Ithaca, 1974), ch. 1 and more 
recently From Ritual to Theatre. The Human Seriousness of Play (New York, 1982), 

pp. 61-88. 
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pious women who had gathered them as “the old whores, who take so much 
trouble with the blessed herbs” 14 This points to the further inversion of ritual 
involved: instead of uniting and sanctifying the community, the events of the 
day had produced schism and division, disintegration not integration. 15 

The second example is just as charged with social and ritual electricity as 
the first. It took place in 1533 in Augsburg, where the city’s religious life had 
long been disputed between Lutheran, Zwinglians and orthodox believers. The 
strongly orthodox Fugger family were the patrons of St Moritz’s church, while 
the churchwarden Marx Ehem, member of another patrician family was just 
as fervently evangelical. On 1 February that year Ehem and his two assistants 
sought to prohibit celebration of the Mass in St Moritz’s by locking the sacristy 
and preventing access to Mass vestments and vessels. The Fuggers countered 
this by supplying at their own expense new vestments, a chalice, altarcloth, 
candles and candlesticks. Meanwhile, Ehem had made sure of preventing the 
performance of one popular liturgical event, the ceremony of “laying Christ 
in the grave” on Good Friday (April 11), by having the Holy Sepulchre sealed 
up. Here Ehem sought to disrupt some of most beloved customs of the popular 
liturgy, the dramatic depiction of the sacred events known as the functiones 
sacrae , the presentation in dramatic and popular visual forms of the ritual 
actions occurring on Palm Sunday, Good Friday, Easter, the Ascension, 
Pentecost and the Assumption. 16 Similarly, he had spirited away all the 
things necessary for the Ascension Day ceremony - the flags, incense, vessels, 
monstrance, and especially the image of Christ seated on a rainbow, 
accompanied by angels and the Holy Spirit, which was usually drawn up 
through a hole in the roof to dramatise the ascension of the Lord into heaven. 
However, Antonius Fugger secretly had a new figure made, more elaborate 
than the first, at a cost of 20 Gulden. When Ehem heard of this, he went 
to the church, and had the hole through which the figure was usually drawn 
sealed up with timbers and iron fastenings. 

On Ascension Day the Fuggers used a strategem to get into the church and 
had the hole reopened. The ceremony took place in its traditional form to 
a packed church. Meanwhile, when Ehem realised that the hole had been 
reopened he went hurriedly to the city mayor, Ulrich Rehlinger, who told him 
that he should go in haste to St Moritz’s, and if the Ascension had not taken 
place, he was to command the figure of the Lord on the rainbow to be left 
on the ground, but if it had already taken place, he was to go home, do nothing 
and leave the image hanging in the church. Ehem went to the church with 
a crowd of his supporters, to find that he was too late. He roundly abused 
the sexton for allowing the church to be reopened, and gathered his supporters 

14 Langhans, ‘Historia’, p. 171. 

15 It is worth noting here, however, that rituals do not always serve to integrate 
communities, as is assumed in many recent studies of ritual in early modern Europe; 
as Charles Zika has recently pointed out, ritual events such as processions served as 
frequent occasions of conflict within communities, see his forthcoming article in Past 
and Present , ‘Hosts, Processions and Pilgrimages: Controlling the Sacred in Fifteenth 
Century Germany’. 

16 On these ceremonies, above, pp. 23-9. 
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in a threatening circle in the middle of the church, on the spot where the figure 
had rested before the Ascension. They stood with half-drawn knives, and the 
Catholic chronicler Clemens Sender commented that if anyone of their 
opponents had drawn a knife, there would have been a bloody tumult. The 
congregation was singing nones, and Ehem’s supporters scattered the canons 
and vicars from the choir, and many of the congregation, including the 
Fuggers, fled from the church. Ehem then began to let down the figure from 
the roof, with the aid of his brother Jeremiah, until it was about twenty feet 
from the ground, when it was let slip so that it smashed to pieces on the floor. 
Jeremiah Ehem claimed that the rope had slipped. 17 

The town council regarded the incident as a provocation to disturbance 
but tried to take a middle course. It allowed Ehem to keep the church closed 
for three hours, then reopened it for public worship. Antonius Fugger was 
summoned before them, lectured sternly on causing disturbance and sentenced 
to a token night in the tower. There was no such decisive breach in the 
community as occurred in Magdeburg, but the fissures that criss-crossed this 
“social drama” were complex. Besides that between a Catholic champion and 
a leading evangelical zealot, it was also a contest between proud patricians, 
with social face as much at issue as religious belief. There was also a conflict 
between church patron and elected churchwarden, summed up by Clemens 
Sender. Sender stated that the Fuggers had far more rights over the church 
than Ehem, for whereas the latter was elected only for three years, the Fuggers 
were founders and patrons in perpetuity. 18 For the wider circles of the 
Augsburgers, however, it was a case where conflict over the new religion was 
conducted through ritual actions, and the dangers of a wider crisis were 
inherent in the deep emotionality involved in the incident. Sender described 
how the “good old Christians” cried from joy and reverence during the 
Ascension ceremony, while the “perverted heretical Christians” cursed and 
cried out that hellfire should strike in the church. This was no haphazardly 
chosen curse, for it was a common form of the ceremony that when the Christ- 
figure was pulled through a hole in the roof, there was a tumult up above, 
representing the battle in the heavens between the risen Christ and the devil, 
and a devil-puppet was hurled from the hole onto the ground below, 
accompanied by strips of burning paper, to symbolise the devil being trust 
down into hell. 19 These examples show not only that Reformation events 
were closely interwoven with ritual events, but also how easily social conflicts 
could be precipitated from them. In my third example, I want to begin 
examining more closely some of the ritual processes involved. 


17 Chroniken der deutschen Stadte , vol. 23, p. 342. 

18 Ibid., p. 341 (in variant Handschrift b). 

19 For this ceremony, see p. 27 above. 
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III 

On 25 January 1530 Anna Mentzen of Tomerdingen near Ulm confessed to 
having taken part in an iconoclastic act during the previous fast days. With 
another woman, Anna Breitinger, she had gone from Jurgen Keller’s house, 
where a spinning-bee (Gunkelhaus or Spinnstube) was being held, to the 
churchyard. There the two women had taken away the Christ-figure from the 
Olberg , the depiction of Christ suffering in the garden of Gethsemane that 
was commonly set up in churchyards, and which formed a focal point both 
for popular devotion as well as for the Passion Week liturgy. The figure was 
taken to Claus Keller’s house, where there was also a spinning bee in progress, 
and it was placed on a table set before the door. Then Ulrich Keller, Marx 
Nibling and Hans Mair came up and spoke to it, and when it would not answer 
them, Ulrich Keller drew his sword and cut off its hand. Then Hans Mair 
took the figure off to his spinning-bee, where it was again set upon a table 
and addressed: ‘‘If you are Paul [sic!], help yourself!”, It was then knocked 
from the table, while some song was sung, the nature of which Anna Mentzen 
did not recall. Someone next took the image and threw it from the window, 
and afterwards Anna Breitingerin and another woman returned it to its place 
in the Olberg . 20 

To appreciate the full ritualistic dimensions of this incident, we need to 
recall the liturgical connections of the Olberg . It was customary during the 
Passion Week and Easter liturgy to ‘‘lay Christ in the grave” on Good Friday, 
usually by laying a crucifix in a specially prepared “Holy Sepulchre”, from 
which it was then “resurrected” on Easter morning. Frequently this was done 
using a figure with moveable arms, taken down from the cross and laid in 
realistic fashion in the grave. Sometimes the consecrated Host was laid in the 
grave, usually in a monstrance. 21 I have already mentioned above the 
disruption of this ceremony that occurred in Pirna at the beginning of the 
1520s. A similar incident took place in Ammern, near Miihlhausen in 
Thuringia on Easter night 1524: as the priest elevated the crucifix from the 
tomb, a peasant wrenched it violently from his hands and mishandled the 
celebrant. The eucharistic version of this event was disrupted in Augsburg 
in 1528. As the priest laid the Sacrament in the Sepulchre in St Ulrich’s church 
on Good Friday, a man marched up to the tomb, and with the words “Fie 
on you, Christ, what are you doing in that little fool’s house?” bared his 
buttocks at it. 22 


20 Stadtarchiv Ulm, A5327. 

21 On the Olberg , cf. Lexikon der christlichen Ikonographie , ed. Engelbert 
Kirschbaum, vol. 3 (Freiburg im Breisgau, 1971), cols. 342-8; for references to crucifixes 
with moveable arms I am grateful to Peter Jezler, Zurich, who has collected numerous 
examples of the usage. 

22 For Ammern, Gess, Akten und Brief e, vol. 1, p. 747, note 2; for Augsburg, 
‘Clemens Senders Chronik*, p. 197. 
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The Olberg also had an important role in this liturgy. It was often used 
as the site for the Holy Sepulchre, and formed a particular focus of devotion. 
That set up in Ulm in 1517 was very elaborate, with twelve life-size figures 
and a tabernacle-sepulchre, and it cost 7000 Gulden. In 1534, after the 
introduction of the Reformation, the town council learned that a number of 
people were kneeling before it and lighting candles on Maundy Thursday, 
and they decided to move it at once, taking away all the figures and leaving 
only the tabernacle. The Olberg was sometimes attacked directly during the 
evangelical movements: in Augsburg cow’s blood was smeared over the crucifix 
and the other images in the Olberg there on 13 April 1524, while in Pima in 
1527 the Jesus figure was taken from the Olberg and “handled derisively”. 23 

A further link between iconoclasm and liturgy involves the crucifix. 
Crucifixes were often mocked, defiled, dismembered and destroyed during 
the Reformation. For example, a man spat on the crucifix in Pirna in 1523, 
and more drastically, a man in Ulm defecated into the mouth of a crucifix 
that had just been removed from Our Lady’s Gate in 1534. The crucifix was 
derided by carrying it around in Carnival processions, as occurred in 
Nuremberg in 1524 and in Hildesheim, where a travestied figure representing 
the crucifix was paraded through the streets. 24 Crucifixes were also smashed, 
dismembered and decapitated, as occurred in Neuendorf in the district of 
Wolkenstein in Saxony in 1525, in Augsburg in 1529, in Ulm in May 1531 
and in Cologne in 1536. 25 These incidents may have had many overtones 
besides hostility to image worship. Indeed, Lutheranism largely exempted the 
crucifix from its desire to remove images from churches, and the crucifix came 
to symbolise its central doctrine, Christ as the sole mediator of salvation. 
It provides a very striking example of the continuity between the piety of the 
fifteenth century and the religious reforms of the sixteenth. It has recently 
been argued that Luther’s Christocentric perceptions owed much to the 
concentration of fifteenth century piety upon the crucified Christ. 26 Luther’s 
views on this matter were well understood at the time, as he engaged with 
Carlstadt’s more radical views on images. In 1522, as he made a tour of various 
towns in Saxony, preaching against Carlstadt, he mounted the pulpit in the 

23 For the Ulm Olberg , H. Rott, Quellen und Forschungen zur sud westdeutschen und 
schweizerischen Kunstgeschichte im XV. und XVI. Jahrhundert , vol. 2: Alt-Schwaben 
und die Reichsstadte (Stuttgart, 1934), p. 75; Stadtarchiv Ulm, Ratsprotokolle 12 
(1533-35), fol. 183 (6 April 1534). For Augsburg, ‘Clemens Senders Chronik’, p. 155; 
Pirna: Hofman, ‘Reformationsgeschichte der Stadt Pima’, p. 47. 

24 Pirna: Hofman, ‘Reformationsgeschichte der Stadt Pirna’, p. 46; Ulm: Thomann, 
‘Weissenhorner Historie’, p. 196; Nuremberg and Hildesheim: Scribner, ‘Reformation, 
Carnival’, pp. 306, 309. 

25 Wolkenstein: Walter P. Fuchs, ed., Akten zur Geschichte des Bauernkriegs in 
Mitteldeutschland , vol. 2, (Jena, 1942), p. 500; Augsburg and Ulm: Thomann, 
‘Weissenhorner Historie’, pp. 152, 177; Cologne, Historisches Archiv der Stadt Koln, 
Verf. und Verw. G205, Thurmbuch, fol.34-35. 

26 Dieter Koepplin, ‘Reformation der Glaubensbilder: Das Erlosungswerk Christi auf 
Bildern des Spatmittelalters und der Reformationszeit’, in Martin Luther und die 
Reformation in Deutschland. Ausstellung zum 500. Geburtstag Martin Luthers 
(Nuremberg, 1983), pp. 333, 352-78. 
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Thuringian town of Kahla to find strewn around there the pieces of a smashed 
crucifix, clearly a provocation to his views. 27 

It seems highly likely that many attacks on crucifixes were less a matter 
of mere rejection of images, and more an attack on the doctrine of the Real 
Presence, with which the crucifix was closely associated in popular belief and 
folklore. The crucifix played the same role as the host, for example, in the 
belief that archers or marksmen could achieve an infallible aim (in another 
version, invulnerability) by firing a shot into the holy object. This practice 
is attested as late as 1565 in Protestant Wiirttemberg. 28 In the same way, 
stories of the bleeding host were paralleled by stories of the bleeding crucifix. 
The two motifs combined in the officially-approved iconographic tradition 
of the Mass of St Gregory. This was based on the story that while St Gregory 
the Great was celebrating Mass, a woman in the congregation doubted in her 
mind the Real Presence, only to find that the communion host presented to 
her had changed into a bloody finger. The approved iconographic tradition 
did not depict this scene, but rather a wondrous vision to St Gregory, in which 
the elevated host was changed into the crucified Christ himself. In some 
versions, the blood flows from Christ’s wounds into the celebrant’s chalice; 
in others, the Christ-figure is merged along the viewer’s sight line with the 
elevated host. 29 This idea was clearly in the minds of iconoclasts in Basel in 
1529, when they carried the great crucifix from the Cathedral to the market 
place in a satirical procession. Here the figure was addressed with the words: 
“If you are God, help yourself; if you are man, then bleed!”. 30 

Acts of iconoclasm were, therefore, often deeply involved in forms of ritual 
action. If we return to the incident that occurred in Ulm in January 1530, 
we can discern a further dimension, for the actions performed on this occasion 
have all the features of a rite of passage . Rites of passage consist of three 
essential stages: disaggregation, transition and reintegration. First, the person 
undergoing the ritual is separated from the mundane world and brought into 
a distinctive time and place. There he is subjected to various trials and tests, 
which can even threaten his very existence. On successfully enduring these 
tests, he is reintegrated into daily life, with his being essentially changed by 
the ritual. In the case of the Ulm image, a figure of Christ from the Olberg 
- that is, an object laden with ritual and sacred power - it was no rite of 
consecration or integration, but the very reverse, a rite of desecration. However 
the phases and the structural relationships were the same. 


27 On Luther’s views, Margarete Stirm, Die Bilderfrage in der Reformation 
(Giitersloh, 1977), p. 33; on Kahla: Hermann Barge, Andreas Bodenstein von Karlstadt , 
vol. 2 (Leipzig, 1905), p. 130. 

28 Hauptstaatsarchiv Stuttgart A209, Buschel 1700. 

29 Die Messe Gregors des Grossen. Vision, KunsU Realitat. Katalog und Fiihrer zu 
einer Ausstellung im Schniitgen-Museum der Stadt Koln , bearbeitet von Uwe 
Westfeling, (Cologne, 1982), pp.23, 44 and ill. 15. 

30 Cited above, p. 307, with references. 
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First, the Christ-image was removed from the Olberg, that is taken from 
sacred space into the profane space of daily life - but not just into any ordinary 
profane space, but rather to a Gunkelhaus or Spinnstube , a house where a 
spinning bee was in progress. Spinnstuben were commonly places for 
communal spinning in winter, but they also served as occasions for popular 
entertainment and youth courting rituals. They were notorious in polite society 
of the early modern period as occasions for immorality and licence, and the 
houses in which they were held acquired the same bad reputation as inns or 
bathhouses. 31 The kind of disorderly, undisciplined and immoral behaviour 
that was believed to take place there has been captured in a well-known 
woodcut by Hans Sebald Behem. 32 The removal of objects from sacred into 
profane space was a common occ ? ’’ence in acts of iconoclasm. 33 Images 
were, at the very least, carried from the sacred space of the church into the 
street or onto the market place, but often they were taken to more disreputable 
places. In 1543 an image of Christ as the Man of Sorrows was carried around 
to all the guild taverns in turn, and in Wolkenstein in Saxony an image of 
St John was taken to the bathhouse to be hung upside down. 34 

In the second phase the image was tested, subjected to trial. That occurred 
in various ways during acts of iconoclasm, but it was often done in imitation 
of the custom of the “defamatory image”, the Schandbild , in which the honour 
of the person depicted was defamed and destroyed. 35 The punishment of 
images was nothing new in pre-Reformation Germany. Images that failed in 
their protective apotropaic function were subjected to derision and scorn. 
When it rained on St Urban’s day, which was taken to signify a bad harvest, 
the image of the patron saint of vintners was dragged through the mud. 36 
However, what is often very striking about this testing of images is that they 
were often addressed as though they were persons. It is an established feature 
of late-medieval popular belief that sacred images were believed to have an 
inherent personality. 37 Thus, when an image was addressed, it was a 


31 On the spinning bee, Hans Medick, ‘Village spinning bees: sexual culture and free 
time among rural youth in early modern Germany’ in Hans Medick and David W. 
Sabean, eds., Interest and Emotion . Essays on the Study of Family and Kinship 
(Cambridge, 1984), pp. 317-39. 

32 Reproduced in ibid., p. 320. 

33 This was suggested to me some time ago by Lee Wandel, to whom I am grateful 
for numerous perceptive comments on the theme of iconoclasm. 

34 Hildesheim: above, p. 309; Wolkenstein: Fuchs, Akten , vol. 2, pp. 500-501. 

35 On Schandbilder , Robert W. Scribner, For the Sake of Simple Folk . Popular 
Propaganda for the German Reformation (Cambridge, 1981), pp. 78-81. 

36 For the St Urban’s day ceremony, Sebastian Franck, Weltbuch. Spiegel und Bildtnis 
des gantzen erdbodens , (n. p., 1534), fol. liv 

37 See Richard Trexler, ‘Florentine Religious Experience: the Sacred Image’, Studies 
in the Renaissance 19 (1972), p. 20; W. A. Christian, Local Religion in Sixteenth Century 
Spain (Princeton, 1981), p. 198. 
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challenge to prove its personality. The Christ-image in Ulm was twice 
challenged to speak and asked ‘If you are Paul, then help yourself. The 
challenge issued to the Christ-image in Hildesheim was somewhat different, 
but appropriate to the occasion: in each guild tavern toasts were drunk to 
the image, and it was challenged to return them. At the tavern of the tailors’ 
guild, beer was flung over it when it did not respond. This was surely a 
challenge that could not go unanswered by any person who valued his male 
honour! The challenge issued to the Ulm image, however, has overtones of 
the way the crucified Christ was challenged to prove his divinity, and the same 
challenge was put to the crucifix in Basel in 1529: ‘If you are God, help 
yourself; if you are man, then bleed!’ 38 This was no less than a challenge to 
the two-fold nature of Christ, and echoes the challenge of the man in Augsburg 
who tested the Real Presence of Christ in the consecrated host with the words: 
‘O Christ, what are you doing in that little fool’s house?’ The test was 
underlined here with a gesture of contempt, the baring of the buttocks. 39 By 
means of such tests, the images experienced a change of their being. They 
were no longer sacred objects, laden with sacred power, but were exposed as 
profane objects, mere matter. In the case of the crucifixes, the images of Christ 
and the host, we could see this as a form of inverted transsubstantiation 
In the third stage of the rite of passage, the Ulm image was returned to 
its place, but now as a failed, depersonalised image. In this stage, images were 
often burned or used for building materials, in the latter case so transformed 
by their rite of passage that they could safely be put to profane uses. In 
Miihlhausen in Thuringia in 1525 images were used for a cooking fire, to cook 
foodstuffs taken from the abbey in which they had stood. In Esslingen, this 
“domestication” of the formerly sacred was taken a symbolic step further. 
There the preacher married a nun at Easter 1532, and cooked all the food 
for the wedding feast with the images from his church, thus neatly combining 
two rites of passage, a rite of consecration with a rite of deconsecration. 
Finally, there was the case of a man in Cologne who pulled the arms off a 
crucifix in 1536 and then gave it to his children to use as a toy. 40 

V 

Not all instances of iconoclasm or ritual attacks on traditional belief can so 
easily be interpreted as “rites of passage”. Sometimes they have features of 
other rites such as degradation or scapegoating rituals, sometimes of judicial 
rituals of redress. Martin Warnke, writing about iconoclasm in Munster in 
1534, noted that the mutilation inflicted on the images resembled forms of 
judicial punishment. Common in sixteenth century Germany were the gouging 


38 See above, p. 307. 

39 ‘Clemens Senders Chronik’, p. 197. 

40 Thuringia: Fuchs, Akten , p.62; Esslingen: Thomann, ‘Weissenhorner Historie’, p. 
85; Cologne: Historisches Archiv der Stadt Koln, Verf. und Verw. G205, Thurmbuch, 
fol. 34-35. 
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out of eyes, cutting off of hands, fingers or the tongue, slitting the ears, nose 
or cheeks, as well as dismemberment with the wheel, hanging and 
decapitation. 41 These forms certainly appear in numerous cases of 
iconoclasm. When peasants attacked the abbey of Anhausen in Saxony in 
1525, they chopped off the arms, feet and heads of images of Christ and the 
Virgin, while cases of decapitated images can be found in Augsburg in 1529, 
Kempten in in 1525 (where the head was sawn off a statue of the Virgin) and 
in Rothenburg in March 1525, where a crucifix was decapitated and had its 
arms torn off. 42 

Some of these examples may seem like gratuitous acts of rage, especially 
those committed during the heat of the Peasants’ War, although the sawing 
off of the head of the Virgin in Kempten has a certain deliberativeness about 
it. In many cases, however, the judicial parallel is unmistakable. In St Gallen 
in 1526 images were placed in the stocks, as was an image of St Francis in 
Konigsberg in 1524, before it was decapitated. The image in Ulm discussed 
above was virtually “interrogated under tortured and there are several instances 
of images being hung. In Nebra in Saxony, an image of St Francis was hung 
from the gallows on Palm Sunday 1524; in the following year, an image of 
St John was hung upside-down in Wolkenstein (Saxony); and in 1525 an image 
of St Peter in the Abbey of Irrsee near Kaufbeuren was first hung upside 
down, and them disembowelled. 43 We can see this as merely another form 
of the use of Schandbilder ; visiting on images the punishments held to be 
deserved by those they depicted or symbolised, but the same processes of 
judicial redress are involved. 

Schandbilder have been interpreted primarily as attack on the honour of 
the person depicted, as a form of social degradation, and we could view the 
forms of defilement or degradation visited upon images as ritualised acts of 
degradation. Sometimes the degradation was only lightly suggested, as with 
the case of an image of the Virgin which was hung under the pulpit in 
Leipheim near Ulm in 1524. We could see this as a symbolic subordination 
of the alleged mediatrix between God and man to the true mediator, the Word. 
Another interesting example is found in Memmingen in 1527, where an image 
of the Virgin was sold for 10 gulden. This aroused such comment that it 
became a common saying that the Memmingers ‘had sold our blessed Lady’. 


41 Martin Warnke, ‘Durchbrochene Geschichte? Die Bildersturm der Wiedertaufer in 
Munster 1534/1535’, in Martin Warnke, ed., Bildersturm. Die Zerstdrung des 
Kunstwerks (Munich, 1973), pp. 65-98. 

42 Anhausen: Johannes Knebel, ‘Donauworther Chronik’, in Baumann, Quellen , p. 
257; Augsburg, Thomann, ‘Weissenhorner Histone’, p. 152; Kempten: ‘Flachsschutzes 
Chronik des Stifts Kempten’, in Baumann, Quellen , p. 383; Rothenburg: ‘Michael 
Eisenharts Rothenburger Chronik’, in Baumann, Quellen , p. 596. 

43 St Gallen: Rott, Quellen und Forschungen , vol. 1/ii (Stuttgart, 1933), p. 256; 
Konigsberg: Martin Perlbach, ‘Regesten der Stadt Konigsberg’, Altpreussische 
Monatsschrift 18 (1881), p. 38, no. 101; Nebra: Gess, Akten und Briefe , vol 1, p. 691; 
Wolkenstein: Fuchs, Akten , p. 501; Irrsee: P. Marcus Furter, ‘Historia belli rusticorum’, 
in Baumann, Quellen , p. 341. 
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The overtones of prostitution here perhaps echo the frequent criticism of many 
Reformers that the indecency of many statues made the churches reminiscent 
of whorehouses rather than places of worship. It is perhaps significant that 
at the same time that the Virgin was sold, the priests of Memmingen were 
told either to put away their ‘scandalous maids’ or take them in marriage. 44 

There were several forms of satirical degradation, such as the man who 
bared his bottom at the host in Augsburg. In 1524 an image of St Francis 
wearing asses’ ears was set up on the town fountain in Zwickau, while on 
May 1527 the annual cross procession in Frankfurt was mocked by persons 
who fashioned a carnival puppet in the form of a wolf, and as the procession 
went by, the puppet was waved out of a window and the procession mocked 
by cries of “A wolf!, a wolf!” 45 This was probably a form of degradation 
by satirical inversion. It recalls the symbolism of Christ as the shepherd who 
protects his flock from wolves, neatly inverted in Reformation propaganda 
which labelled the old clergy as wolves preying on their flocks. 46 It may also, 
less directly, recall the designation of the Eucharist as the Lamb of God: 
satirising it as a wolf would be an apt form of degradation of this holiest 
of objects. 

The strongest forms of degradation by inversion can be found in the uses 
of Carnival for propaganda purposes, which I have discussed elsewhere. 47 
This occurred especially in the inversion of sexual roles, for example, where 
the clergy were hunted by women, as occurred in Zwickau (the proverbial 
sexual predators, the monks, were now themselves the prey), or where monks 
were made to pull the plough, as happened in Stralsund and in Prussia in 
1522, and in Munster in 1532 and 1534 (the punishment of unmarried women 
applied to unmarried clergy); or where women expelled the clergy from the 
city, as in Hildesheim in 1543 (an inversion, perhaps, of the ritual expulsion 
of prostitutes and female sexual offenders). 48 Though many of these 
incidents are lacking any formal ritual or liturgical frame, they do in general 
fit the type of the “degradation ceremony”. The persons or objects are first 
removed from the realm in which they enjoy their everyday character and 
dignity, and exposed by reference to some dialectical counterpart. This sets 
up an ironic disparity between what the persons once appeared to be and 
the way in which they are now understood. Their origins are thus reexamined 
and redefined. A fixed distance is established between them and their 
denouncers, who act in the name of public order, the public realm and the 


44 Thomann, ‘Weissenhorner Historie’, pp. 7, 148-9. 

45 Zwickau: Anneliese R. Frohlich, ‘Die Einfiihrung der Reformation in die Stadt 
Zwickau’, Mitteilungen des Altertumsvereins fur Zwickau 12 (1919), p. 71; Frankfurt: 
‘Scheffers Kreinchens Chronik’, in R. Jung, Frankfurter Chroniken und annalistische 
Aufzeichnungen der Reformationszeit (Frankfurt, 1888), p. 282. 

46 Scribner, Simple Folk , pp. 50-58. 

47 See above, pp. 69-99. 

48 References in ibid., pp. 304-9. 
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universal values to which these give allegiance. Examined and found wanting 
in terms of these values, they are now established as deviant. 49 

There are other redressive rituals, although they need not always involve 
degradation, and we also see rituals concerned with purification and/or 
scapegoating. Purification was involved, for example, in Buchholz in 1524, 
where the figure of a pope was tossed into a fountain following a mock 
ceremony to “purify” the parodied relics of St. Benno. A more subtle note 
was struck in Wittenberg in Lent 1522, when students threatened the 
forthcoming Passion Week ceremonies with the promise that all the altars 
would be washed down with strong lye, a reference to the liturgical custom 
of washing down the altars with holy water on Maundy Thursday. This was 
also a veiled threat of iconoclasm, for the liturgical allusion would also have 
called to mind the associated practice of stripping the altars of their 
ornaments. 50 

Scapegoating rituals were a specific form of purification, and were found 
frequently in sixteenth century Germany. In Augsburg each year on St Gallus 
day (16 October), there was a ritual expulsion from the city of all those held 
to have offended community norms, a ritual cleansing of the social body. 
Originally all kinds of marginal elements were the object of the expulsion, 
but increasingly by the end of the fifteenth century, it became an expulsion 
of prostitutes; and although they were supposed to be expelled for a whole 
year, their re-entry into Augsburg was almost immediate. Parallel to this 
custom was an annual procession of whores held in Leipzig at Carnival time, 
intended to free the city from the threat of plague, in which a straw man was 
carried out on a bier and thrown into the river. 51 A similar ceremony was 
the “Halberstadter Adam”. On Ash Wednesday each year a man was chosen 
as “Adam”, his head was covered and he was dressed in rags. At the end of 
the Mass, he was hunted from the Cathedral and throughout Lent he had 
to go barefoot through the streets, without any rest during the day until 
midnight, bowing deeply whenever he passed a church. If he was invited into 
a house he was permitted to eat what was set before him, but must utter no 
word. On Maundy Thursday he was absolved in church and given the alms 
collected for him throughout Lent. He was then “as innocent as Adam”, and 
it was believed that his absolution applied to the entire city and its 
inhabitants. 52 


49 Harold Garfinkel, ‘Conditions of Successful Degradation Ceremonies 1 , American 
Journal of Sociology 61 (1955/6), 420-24. 

50 Buchholz: above, p. 306; Wittenberg: Nicolaus Muller, ed., Die Wittenberger 
Bewegung 1521 und 1522 (1911), p. 158, no. 68. 

51 For the Galli custom in 1470, Istvan Bloch, Die Prostitution , vol. 1 (Berlin, 1912), 
p. 708; for Leipzig: Daniel Pfeifer, Lipsia seu originum lipsiensium libri IV (Leipzig, 
1689), p. 312. 

52 Franck, Weltbuch y fol. li. 
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The most common form of scapegoat ceremony, however, was the Judas 
jagen , the expulsion of Judas, which occurred at various times in Passion 
Week, according to local custom, but most commonly on Maundy Thursday 
during tenebrae , as the candles were extinguished in church to mark the arrest 
of the Lord. Throughout the darkened church rattles and clappers were 
sounded as a means of “driving Judas from the church”. In some areas this 
expulsion of Judas continued on the morning of Holy Saturday, with a dawn 
procession mocking the betrayer of the Saviour and singing the German Judas* 
song ( Judaslied ). Some places also had a “burning of Judas”, with a straw 
puppet which was burned in the Holy Saturday fire. 53 The appellation of 
Judas was quickly applied to the pope and the clergy, and the Judaslied was 
adapted for anti-papal polemic. O du arm Judas, was hast du gethan (“O 
wretched Judas, what have you done?”) became O du armer papst, was hast 
du gethan or O ihr monch und pfaffen, was habt ihr gethan (“O wretched 
pope, O wretched monks and priests, what have you done?”). The Judaslied 
was sung by students who burned the books of Luther’s opponents in 
Wittenberg in December 1520, and they had a mock pope who tossed his tiara 
into the flames, perhaps in analogy to the “burning of Judas”. The Judaslied 
was sung again in Basel when a Carnival procession took the great crucifix 
from the cathedral to the cornmarket, where it was burned. 54 

A second form of scapegoat ritual in use in sixteenth century Germany 
was more secular in its origins than the Judasjagen. It too had strong features 
of a purification rite, but was also linked to the notion of a rite of rejuvenation. 
This was the expulsion of death at mid-Lent ( Mitfasten ), which occurred either 
on Laetare Sunday or on the previous Wednesday (the proper mid-lenten day). 
It consisted of a procession with a straw puppet, which was interred, thrown 
into a river or burned, usually accompanied by the song Nun treiben wir den 
Tod hinaus (“Now let us expel Death..!’). This signified the expulsion of Winter, 
and on the way home “Summer was fetched in”. The expulsion of Death in 
the form of an expulsion of Winter had many similarities with the idea of 
“burying Carnival”, which can also be interpreted as an expulsion of Winter. 
In this ceremony, a puppet is also burned or buried, occasionally thrown into 
a river. 55 

This kind of ceremony was adapted for evangelical purposes. Merchants 
in Radkersberg in Styria staged a mock procession on Ash Wednesday 1528, 
carrying a figure on a bier with a pumpkin for a head “in the shape of a 
dead man”, the whole thing hung around with herrings. Two men walked 


53 See above, p. 26f. 

54 Scribner, Simple Folk , pp. 80, 100 for the Judas parallel in broadsheets; idem ., 
‘Reformation, Carnival’, p. 118 for Wittenberg; for Basel, Wilhelm Fischer and Alfred 
Stern, eds, Basler Chroniken , vol. 1 (Leipzig, 1872), p. 447. 

55 Franck, Weltbuch , fol. li; Worterbuch der deutschen Volkskunde (Stuttgart, 1974), 
p. 493. 
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before the bier, one carrying a book, and another dressed in woman's clothes 
behind it. Whenever the procession went past a priest, he was greeted 
mockingly. In Bautzen in 1523, on the feast of Cathedra Petri (St Peter's 
elevation as pope), two men dressed as monks carried a pope-figure made 
of paper on a bier in procession to the market, where it was burned. 56 There 
were other incidents of this kind, involving the burial or interrment of the 
pope or papal religion: in Senftenberg on February 2 1523 and in Munster 
in 1534, where there was a mock procession with crosses, flags and tolling 
bells, in which a figure was carried around on a pile of faggots. In Buchholz, 
during the mock elevation of the relics of St Benno at the end of June 1524, 
a figure of the pope was placed on a dung carrier before being tossed into 
the fountain. These were all in some sense mock burials akin to the burial 
of Carnival or expulsion of Death, and we might add to them an occasion 
in Goslar in which the Mass was “interred" on the marketplace. 57 

The thought content of such incidents is clear: the pope and papal religion 
is death, not just earthly death but the death of the soul, and have to be 
expelled. Luther was so taken by the idea that he composed a hymn on the 
theme, first published in 1541, and entitled “A hymn for children, that they 
might expel the pope at mid-Lent". 58 Of the six events mentioned above only 
one actually occurred at mid-Lent, that in Bautzen, but only one of them 
falls outside the paradigm of expelling Death, that in Buchholz. Three others 
- those in Munster, Radkersberg and Goslar - occurred at Carnival time, when 
a straw doll was also carried out to ne buried or burned. As with the expulsion 
of Death, this also signified the ending of winter, the turning of the seasons 
and the approach of summer. But where the Carnival expulsion of winter 
leads to an intermediate period before the full joys of Easter, in some areas 
of central and eastern Germany, there was no intermediate period (spring); 
one simply changed abruptly from winter to summer at mid-Lent. Thus the 
other side of the expulsion of Death was the “fetching in of Summer". 59 
Luther was well aware of this custom, for the last verse of his hymn matches 
the expulsion of the murderous pope with the coming of summer and the 
return of Christ. In the 1569 edition of the hymn, the editor replaced Luther’s 
last verse with new verses “to sing on the way home", making quite explicit 
the links: 60 


56 Radkersberg: Kretzenbacher, ‘Zur Friihgeschichte der Masken’ (as note 1) p. 253; 
Bautzen: Karl Haupt, Sagenbuch der Lausitz , vol. 2 (Leipzig, 1863), p. 53. 

57 Munster, Buchholz and Goslar: above, pp. 306, 308; Senftenberg: note 4 

58 M. Luther, Werke . Kritische Gesamtausgabe , vol. 35, (Weimar 1923), pp. 568-77. 

59 For Mitfasten or Lae tare, cf. Worterbuch der deutschen Volkskunde , pp. 493-4. 

60 Luther, Werke, vol. 35, p. 570: Der Bapst und Grew el ist aussgetriben,/ Christus 
bringt uns den sommer wider,/ Den sommer und auch den Meyen,/ der Blumlin 
mancherleye. 
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The papal abomination has been expelled 
Christ brings us the summer again 
The summer and the May-blossom 
and many kinds of blooms. 

Here the popular apotropaic element of the old ceremony has been 
“reformed”, so that Christ beings in the joys of summer, new blooms and 
hopes for the new year. 

This is no more than implicit in my six examples: the pope is expelled, but 
Christ is not so explicitly fetched in to take his place. Perhaps it was 
unnecessary to spell this out, or perhaps it was the dislike of the pope that 
prevailed to the exclusion of all else. This seems to be the case in Bautzen, 
if we recall the occasion of the ceremony there, the feast of St Peter’s elevation 
as pope. There are, however, implicit hints of the return of summer, for 
example in Senftenberg, which took place on February 2. Besides being the 
Feast of the Purification of the Virgin, it was also Candlemas, a feast of new 
light. Expelling the pope on this day recalls the woodcut of Hans Holbein 
the Younger, showing Christ as the light of the world, to whom the true 
Christians are drawn but from whom the papists flee into a dark pit. 61 Thus, 
implicitly the other side of the expulsion of the pope/death is the light of 
the Gospel and the new light of evangelical faith. In this sense, these rituals 
are rituals of rejuvenation. 


V 

It was stated at the outset that we could perceive the Reformation as a “ritual 
process”. Let us now summarise what is meant by that term. With all of our 
examples we are dealing with forms of learned behaviour, ritual modes of 
action learned in and through popular practices and popular belief, often 
drawing on both religious and profane rituals. In most of the cases cited, we 
can also discern a good deal of “evangelical content”, expressing some of the 
central ideas of the Reformation: rejection of papal religion as dangerous 
to salvation, the repudiation of various aspects of Catholic cult, and even, 
as I have argued in the case of attacks on crucifixes, rejection of'the doctrines 
of Transsubstantiation and the Real Presence. These ideas are not always 
expressed explicitly, but attested through deeds within ritual action, even if 
they sometimes take the form of anti-rituals. But there can be no doubt that 
the process was a ritual process for the participants. 

What is meant by “ritual process”. We can see ritual as teaching a 
“vocabulary of right action”, but ritual is more than that. 62 In essence, it 
involved the metaphysical shaping of the world. Rituals work through 
symbolising processes by which whatever is indicated symbolically is made 
metaphysically efficacious. In theological terms, they work sacramentally. 

61 See above, pp. 2-3; Scribner, Simple Folk , p. 46. 

62 For the most extensive exploration of ritual within the confines of an early modern 
society, see Richard C. Trexler, Public Life in Renaissance Florence (New York, 1980). 
The expression “vocabulary of right action” is Trexler’s. 
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People of the sixteenth century were probably not very theologically educated, 
but they were certainly well schooled in ritual behaviour. Through various 
rites and rituals, they learned how the symbolic world was constructed. This 
involved construction both of a profane-social world and of a sacred cosmos. 
Through ritual activity, people were constantly building, rebuilding and 
reshaping their world. This activity was reflected only partially and rather 
inadequately in the liturgy. 63 Ordinary people exercised their metaphysical 
and symbolising activity in popular rites, in play and game, and especially 
in magical customs and practices. And it is worth remarking that they did 
not just construct this cosmos - on occasions they also deconstructed it. 
Through such a ritual process, times, places and persons, as well as the 
participants themselves, were sacralised and desacralised. 64 

What does this mean, however, as “reformation activity”? In all of our 
cases there were three possibilities. First, the participants were carried away 
by evangelical conviction, and sought to express their zeal in such forms, 
perhaps even to propagate it. Second, they attempted to implement their zeal 
and to reshape the world according to their new convictions - although this 
was carried out in and through traditional forms and a traditional mode of 
ritual action. Third, the ritual process was itself a means of coming to such 
evangelical convictions: incipient or half-formed views about the old church 
were put to the test, and through a process of ritual were found wanting. We 
could say that the participants were putting themselves to the test, and by 
living through the process of ritual they acquired fully formed convictions. 
Interesting in this respect is the element of catharsis which is one of the major 
characteristics of ritual action. Victor Turner has labelled this experience 
“flow”, an experience of emotional distancing and discharge. Such experience, 
as Turner understands it, involves the merging of action and awareness; a 
centring of attention through a narrowing and intensification of consciousness 
of the present moment; a loss of ego, immersing the actor in the performance; 
control of the actions and the environment in which they are carried out, 
so overcoming any inherent sense of danger involved in the actions; a clear 
and unambiguous awareness of the need and demand for action which feeds 
back into self-evaluation of the action; and a sense of the action as something 
autotelic, as self-contained and needing no goals or rewards outside itself. 65 

Understanding the role of catharsis in ritual behaviour helps us to explain 
some rather curious features of many of our ritual incidents. Take the case 
of the extraordinary behaviour of an Augsburg weaver in 1533. This man went 
into St Ulrich’s Church on the feast of the consecration of the church, marched 
up to St Ulrich’s altar just as compline was ending, undid his flies, held up 

63 See Grimes, esp. ch. 2; this is one of the important misemphases in John Bossy, 
Christianity in the West 1400-1700 (Oxford, 1985) 

64 For these functions of ritual, see Terence S. Turner, ‘Transformation, Hierarchy and 
Transcendence: a Reformulation of van Gennep’s Model of the Structure of rites de 
passage’, in Moore and Myerhoff, Secular Ritual , pp. 53-70, esp. 60-64. 

65 For “flow” see TUrner, From Ritual to Theatre , pp. 55-58; for catharsis, T. J. 
Scheff, Catharsis in RitualHealing and Drama (1979), pp. 12-25; and in a similar 
vein: Grimes, ch. 8. 
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his penis in his hand and approached St Ulrich’s tomb as if about to urinate 
on it. 66 Such actions, along with defecating on an altar or on the crucifix 
seem wholly inappropriate for people inspired by a new religious perception. 
We should also include here less outrageous behaviour which would still be 
considered abnormal and deviant in the usual run of daily life, such as 
parodying the Mass, or disturbing it with a fool’s game. Such acts could, of 
course, be dismissed as the work of “the mob” or “fanatics”, but this merely 
begs the question of the kind of experience involved, and how it might be 
related to religious revival. Some sixteenth century commentators spoke of 
such incidents as expressions of “excessive religious zeal”. 67 The description 
of flow or catharsis set out above seems rather similar to the conversion 
experience, certainly as it was described by Luther. Perhaps such actions 
performed in a state of ritual flow or catharsis either expressed the abnormal 
experience of conversion, and sought to replicate or even induce it. 

All these elements were perhaps present in any single moment or instance 
of evangelical ritual, according to the stage of encounter with evangelical ideas. 
We know a good deal about how these ideas were acquired through forms 
such as listening to sermons, reading, discussion, reflection, or prayer. But 
I would like to suggest that there was another major and neglected form of 
acquisition of such ideas, a popular cultural acquisition through ritual action, 
in which evangelical convictions were assembled and experienced in a form 
of bricolage, drawing on traditional modes of action. This presents a new 
field for exploration, but one which may tell us a good deal about popular 
reactions to the Reformation. 

It has been said that ritual teaches us a “vocabulary of right action”, and 
does so because it is paradigmatic, because it can inscribe a kind of cosmic 
order on the minds, hearts and wills of the participants. It can also generate 
change by creating a new version of the social order that is meant to be believed 
and acted upon. It is a profoundly searching experience for the individuals 
concerned, showing them their innermost selves and arousing new states of 
consciousness. In this sense, the ritual performances described here were 
themselves “acts of reformation”, driving the pope and papal religion out 
of the minds and hearts of those who took part in them. It is ironic that this 
should have been achieved by means of a “vocabulary of right action” learned 
under the papacy. The Reformation was in this sense fundamentally a ritual 
process. Given what we can now perceive about the nature of this process, 
it is clear that when some reformers attempted to “reform popular culture”, 
they should have experienced so much difficulty in their task. Believing 
erroneously that the only way to reform was through theology, formal piety 
or doctrine, it is scarcely surprising that they should have failed. They were 
asking a “reformed people” to deny not only their popular roots, but the 
very means itself of their reformation. 

66 ‘Clemens Senders Chronik’, p. 218. 

67 Cf. the expression ‘aus einem christlichen Eifer’, used by the (Protestant) chronicler 
Enich Widman to describe an act of iconoclasm in Hof in 1529, ‘Die Chronik M. 
Enoch Widman’, Hohenzollerische Forschungen 2 (1893), p. 106. 
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PREACHERS AND PEOPLE IN THE GERMAN TOWNS 

In 1524 the parish of St Michael in Worms deposed its parish priest, Johann 
Leininger, and appointed in his place a former monk who had taken a wife. 
Leininger complained to the Dean of the Cathedral, who raised the matter with 
the Town Council. They in turn asked the parish to explain its action. The 
reply of the churchwardens and parishioners of St Michael’s provides a rare 
view of the relations between pastors and people at the grass roots. 1 The parish 
had often complained, it stated, of the scandalous life of its parish priest. He 
lived in sin with a woman by whom he had begotten a child; and, not content 
with this, the woman had for some time occupied the post of parish sexton. This 
had made the whole parish an object of derision and had given rise to the saying 
‘The parson of St Michael’s sleeps with his sexton.’ The woman herself was a 
shrew, and had once said that she would sell all her clothes to buy rope with 
which to hang all who went to hear heretical sermons. 

They accused Leininger of misusing parish funds. A costly green cloth had 
been purchased to make Mass vestments, but he had made a coat for his bastard 
from it instead. A rent of ten Gulden belonging to the church he had appropriated 
to his own use; and he had handed the parish register over to the Dean of the 
Cathedral, although it was rightly under the control of the churchwardens. 
Worst of all, when a woman of the parish lay gravely ill, he was asked to adminis¬ 
ter the Sacrament to her. He said that he would come only after he had been paid 
his Mass-penny, so that the woman had laid unattended until the following 
morning when the penny could be brought to him. 

Complaints of Leininger’s behaviour to the proper authorities had achieved 
nothing. For the past two years, however, the preacher at St Magnus had taught 
that every Christian community had the power, indeed the responsibility, to 
elect its own pastor; and they had thus decided, without force or disturbance, 
to send Leininger on his way. He had been found, according to the divine Word, 
to be unreliable and unfit for office: just as he had received his appointment from 
them or their fathers, he now received his dismissal. In his place, they had 
elected a good and loyal pastor, a servant of the parish, an honourable man who 
lived in the married state and did not keep house with immoral persons in the 
manner of the priests. He would see to the needs of their souls, and they, to the 
best of their ability, would see to his worldly needs. 

Professor A. G. Dickens has argued persuasively that the Reformation was 
less a matter of doctrine than of working practical belief, 2 and nowhere can such 

1 Stadtarchiv Worms , Reichsstadt Worms 1947 : des Rats Ant wort auf gemeiner Pfaffheit clag 
(no. 2 ), Article 14 . There is some suspicion that the Town Council had a hand in evoking this 
reply, but none that it actually influenced its contents. 

2 A. G. Dickens, The German Nation and Martin Luther (London, 1974 ), pp. 132 - 4 , 224 - 5 . 
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judgement receive more direct illustration than in this document. First, the 
parish was primarily concerned to find someone to minister to their needs 
according to Scripture. Secondly, that man should be a godly person of good 
moral standing. Thirdly, his ministry should be freely performed, in return for 
which the community would see to his upkeep. Fourthly, there is a sense of 
communal pride and concern for moral probity inherent in the parish’s image 
of itself. And fifthly, there is the sense of a considered collective decision, firmly 
taken and justified by the yardstick of Scripture. 

These points put simply and undogmatically the essential link between 
practice and principle in the German Reformation. What made the Reformation 
a movement rather than a collection of abstract theological ideas was the attempt 
of ordinary people to put their belief into action. The most important step was 
to obtain a godly preacher who would proclaim the Word and share in the 
building of some kind of revivified Christian community. For this reason, the 
efforts of little communities like St Michael’s to find and keep a godly preacher 
are central to the understanding of Reformation. This article will examine some 
important aspects of this search for a godly preacher, and how the relations 
between preacher and people were shaped in the process. 

In order to discuss the relationship between preacher and people, it is essential 
to know something about the Reformation preacher himself. Strangely, almost 
nothing exists to afford a general picture of such a man. Much has been written 
about the leading Reformers, largely in terms of their individual genius, but 
there is no biography of the average preacher, the man who stood at the centre 
of the religious struggle in the many parishes like St Michael’s. 3 A discussion of 
practice and principle without this ordinary figure would be like Hamlet without 
the prince. What was his status, his social origin, his age, his education ? Where 
and how was he active, how did he come by his position, how did he get on in 
the job ? It is scarcely possible to answer any of these questions adequately in 
the scope of this essay, but it may be possible to provide a preliminary sketch. 
To this purpose I have assembled some basic biographical data about 176 
preachers active in Germany during the years between c . 1520 and c. 1550. It is 

3 The sketch in P. Drews, Der evangelische Geistliche in der deutschen Vergangenheit (Jena, 
1905 ), pp. 7 - 48 , probably based on Saxon visitation records, is one of the few general studies. 
However, there have been some very good local studies: M. Brecht, ‘Herkunft und Ausbildung 
der protestantischen Geistlichen des Herzogtums Wiirttemberg im 16 . Jahrhundert’, Zeitschrift 
fiir Kirchengeschichte, vol. lxxx ( 1969 ), pp. 163 - 75 ; O. Haug, ‘Die evangelische Pfarrerschaft 
der Reichsstadt Hall in Stadt und Land’, Wiirttembergisch Franken y vol. lviii ( 1974 ), pp. 359 - 75 ; 
B. Klaus, ‘Soziale Herkunft und theologische Bildung lutherischer Pfarrer der reformatorischen 
Neuzeit’, Zeitschtift fur Kirchengeschichte , vol. lxxx ( 1969 ), pp. 22-49 ( on Franconia). These 
are slightly different in emphasis from the investigation here, concentrating on the Protestant 
clergy, rather than the preachers of the formative, uninstitutionalized stages of the Reformation. 
They thus include many clergy who became Protestant through expediency, or passively 
through a territorial Reformation. Nonetheless, there are striking similarities between some of 
the findings of Brecht and Klaus and those which emerge in this study. 
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difficult to ascertain details about the lives of minor figures of the sixteenth 
century, and the analysis is inevitably biassed towards the better-known, those 
for whom data was more readily available. 4 However, the group includes all the 
major German Reformers, many second-rank figures and many men of little 
significance for the broader sweep of Reformation. 80% of the group began their 
preaching before 1530 (see Table 2), and the remainder provide a useful check 
on the patterns which would be revealed by analysis only of those active in this 
seminal period. The group is a sufficiently large and random sample to hazard 
some generalizations, hedged about with necessary qualifications. From this it 
should prove possible to gain, if not a clear profile of the average preacher, at 
least a plausible silhouette. 

The assiduous reader of Reformation pamphlets may well expect the average 
Reformation preacher to be the articulate layman, the figure popularised by 
Karsthans and embodied in real life by the Peasant of Woehrd. 5 As with the 
Peasant of Woehrd, it proves to be an illusion fostered by skilful propaganda. 
The clerical or lay status of this group of preachers before they commenced 
their evangelical activity can be traced for all but a handful (Table 1). 

Three-quarters of them were clerics, either priests or members of monastic 
orders. Laymen account for only a fragment of the group. Slightly larger is the 
number of those who were teachers, but this scarcely strengthens the lay 
element. 6 They occupied a position as close to the clergy as to the laity, many 
teachers were also priests and it was common for them to have at least minor 
orders. If the German Reformation was a revolt against clerical domination of 
religion, 7 it was also a revolt led from within. 

4 These facts have been compiled from the following lexica: Allgemeine Deutsche Biographie (56 
vols, Leipzig, 1875 - 1912 ) [hereafter, ADB]; Neue Deutsche Biographie (vols i-xi A-K, 
Berlin, 1953 - 77 ) [NDB ]; Realencyclopadie fiir protestantische Theologie und Kirche y 3 rd edn 
(24 vols, Leipzig, 1896 - 1913 ); Die Religion in Geschichte und Gegenwart , 3 rd edn (7 vols, 
Tubingen, 1957 - 65 ) [RGG]; F. W. Bautz, Biographisch-Bibliographisches Kirchenlexikon 
(parts i-xiv A-Hee, Hamm/Westf., 1975 - 7 ). Use has also been made of the regionally-organized 
series of biographies Lebensbilder , which will be referred to more precisely in the footnotes 
below. The modern biographical lexica are incomplete, and the ADB is dated and inaccurate 
on many details. All lexica were often imprecise or uninformative on several categories of data 
sought, and frequent recourse was made to specialized literature on individual preachers, using 
standard Reformation bibliographies. The evidence has been gathered as extensively and 
precisely as the present state of Reformation research permits, although a more thorough 
investigation would be possible, using a larger sample and electronic data processing, by 
careful scrutinizing of original-source materials. The expense of such a task, however, would 
only be justifiable within the framework of a wider quantitative investigation. 

5 P. Bockmann, ‘Der gemeine Mann in den Flugschriften der Reformation’, Deutsche Viertel- 
jahrschrift fiir Litteraturmssenschaft und Geistesgeschichte y vol. xxii ( 1944 ), pp. 186 - 230 ; O. 
Clemen, Beitrdge zur Reformationsgeschichte y Heft ii (Berlin, 1902 ), pp. 85 - 97 . 

6 In fact, the number of teachers is considerably higher since 13 priests who were also teachers 
are included in the former category. This shows how close was the overlap between teachers 
and the clergy. 

7 Drews, Der evangelische Geistliche y p. 7 , and more recently S. E. Ozment, The Reformation in 
the Cities (New Haven, 1975 ), pp. 84 - 5 . 
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TABLE I 

Clerical/lay status 


Layman 

14 

7-9% 

Teacher 

21 

11.9 

Priest 

74 

42.1 

Religious 

Augustinian 

18 

10.2 

Franciscan 

13 

7-4 

Benedictine 

6 

3-4 

Dominican 

4 

2.3 

Other orders 

16 

9.1 

(total monks - 54 ) 


(32.4) 

No data 

10 

5.7 


176 

100.0 


Other orders: inspected 4 , Premonstratensian 3 , Cistercian 3 , Carthusian 2 , Carmelite 2 , 
Celestiner 1 , Hermit of St Anthony 1 . 

The Lutheran Reformation thus had a clerical stamp on it from the begin¬ 
ning, shown by the importance that ordination continued to have for the new 
movement. In 1525 one of the earliest pastors lacking episcopal ordination, 
Ambrosius Moibanus, was called by the Town Council to be parson of St 
Elisabeth in Breslau. Although the bishop of Breslau insisted that he take orders, 
Moibanus did not do so and was attacked for usurping the cure of souls. 
Johannes Cochlaeus was one of the leading critics in this case, but this was not 
just Catholic cavilling, for Lutheran pastors felt just as uneasy about unor¬ 
dained preachers. In Nuremberg the first non-ordained cleric, Veit Dietrich, 
Luther’s former amanuensis, was not appointed until 1535, yet the leading 
preacher in Nuremberg, Andreas Osiander, was greatly disturbed by the fact 
and opposed Dietrich assuming the post without orders. The supporters of 
the new faith also expected their preachers to be ordained. Johann Isenmann, a 
mere sub-deacon, was called in 1524 to be city parson of Schwabisch Hall. He 
did not proceed to higher orders, and was strongly criticized for this within the 
community. Even Luther was uneasy on the question, and when an unor¬ 
dained man, Georg Rorer, was called to be deacon of the City Church of 
Wittenberg in 1525, Luther felt obliged to ordain him himself. As late as 1550 
a major dispute was provoked in the Lutheran church over the non-ordination 
of a pastor in Rostock, Johann Freder. 8 Ordination became a major point of 
reproach against Lutheranism by the Anabaptists, who saw it as abandonment 
of the priesthood of all believers. The Lutheran tradition, however, continued to 
stress the need for the minister rite vocatus y and held as suspect anyone who 
operated outside the traditional framework. Thus, in Wittenberg in 1537 a 

8 ADB, vol. xxii, p. 81 (Moibanus); B. Klaus, ‘Veit Dietrich’, Frankische Lebenshilder , vol. ii 
( 1969 ), p. 147 ; G. Wiinder, ‘Johann Isenmann’, Lebenshilder aus Schwaben und Franken> vol. 
xii ( 1972 ), p. 60 ; B. Klaus, ‘Soziale Herkunft’, p. 41 (Rorer); NDB y vol. v, p. 378 (Freder). 
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young Magister whose religious enthusiasm led him to preach irregularly from 
the pulpit of the Castle Church was arrested on suspicion of Anabaptism. 9 

The impression that new preacher was but old priest renamed is strengthened 
by the fact that there are many more in this sample group from the secular 
clergy than from monastic orders. Given the liberation that the Reformation 
message brought to the regular clergy, it is surprising not to find a greater 
proportion of monks turning to active proclamation of the new belief. There are 
two possible explanations. First, this sample may be untypical in so far as 
it does not show a wide variety of former monks who turned to irregular 
preaching. Many of these are unknown by name, and appear in historical records 
only in the form in which Wilhelm Rem noted the brief appearance of a preach¬ 
ing monk in Augsburg in 1522: ‘In April a Franciscan monk from Ulm left 
town. He preached well and spoke constantly of the Gospel and Holy Scripture. 
The common folk heard him with pleasure, but others heard him with little 
pleasure, so he had to leave.’ 10 Secondly, it is also possible that many of those 
monks who abandoned the cloister had little taste for the religious life, and 
were so relieved to be freed from it that they had no wish to return to a similar 
kind of activity. This explanation is supported by the example of several ex¬ 
monks who turned to preaching only reluctantly, of whom the most notable 
was Ambrosius Blaurer. 11 

The distribution of such former monks among the various orders provides 
no surprises. Luther’s order predominates, followed by the Franciscans and at 
some distance the Benedictines. The Dominicans, energetic opponents of the 
Reformation, supplied only four preachers in this group; while the remaining 
monks are scattered across five different orders. Here, however, bald figures 
may be deceptive, shown by the remarkable example of the Premonstratensian 
Abbey of Belbuck, near Treptow in Pomerania. This provided six preachers 
from the ranks of its former inmates and pupils, although the decisive influence 
was Johann Bugenhagen’s activity in the school at Treptow and later in the 
Abbey school. 12 

A glance at the laymen in the group confirms the impression of its over¬ 
whelmingly clerical nature. Half of these laymen commenced their preaching 
activity after 1530, when the Reformation was well on the way to becoming 

9 G. J. Neumann, ‘Predigt und Predigerstand in den Tauferdiskussionen der Reformations- 
zeit’, Zeitschrift fur Religions und Geistesgeschichte , vol. x ( 1958 ), p. 217 ; RGG, vol. v, p. 522 
(minister rite vocatus ); on the 1537 incident, ‘Georg Karg’, ADB, vol. xv, p. 119 . 

10 Chroniken der deutsehen Stadte , vol. xxv (Leipzig, 1896 ), p. 171 . 

11 T. Pressel, Ambrosius Blaurer (Elberfeld, 1861 ), pp. 32 , 39 . Similar cases were those of 
Christian Ketelhodt in Stralsund and Jakob Strauss in Hall/Tyrol, discussed below. 

12 The six were the abbot Bodewan, the monks Christian Ketelhodt and Johann Kureke, 
Georg Kempe and Heinrich Sichermann, both probably pupils at the school, and Bugenhagen’s 
assistant teacher, Andreas Knopken: ADB, vol. xv, p. 666 . Bodewan, Kempe and Sichermann 
were probably active as irregular and temporary preachers, and are not included in our sample 
group because of absence of significant biographical data. 
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institutionalized. It was clear by then that a new Church was being created, 
with its own distinctive clergy. The lure of the priesthood must have weakened 
considerably with this development. Five of these post-1530 laymen-preachers 
were younger than thirty years old, and so spent the most formative years of 
their adult life with the antipriestly polemic of the early Reformation ringing in 
their ears. They can be contrasted with some of the enthusiastic young preachers 
of the early 1520s, who took the final step into the priesthood on discovering 
their evangelical calling. Johannes Brenz, for example, took his priestly orders 
only after being called to the preacher’s position in Schwabisch Hall. An excep¬ 
tion which proves the general rule was the one preacher commencing his 
activity in the early 1520s whose lay status is clearly traceable to deep personal 
conviction. Erasmus Alberus was the son of a priest, something which had a 
strong emotional influence on him. He was determined not to become a ‘whoring 
priest’ ( Hurenpfaff) y and later expressed sincere gratitude for the religious 
alteration: ‘Now the child of a pious evangelical priest is not called a whore’s 
child, but an honourable child. For this good deed alone we can never thank 
God enough.’ 13 

This marked continuity with the old priestly caste raises an intriguing 
question about the relations of preachers and people. Insofar as these men were 
called to their office by the communities in which they operated, they demon¬ 
strate how slight a hold the notion of the ‘priesthood of all believers’ had 
achieved in practice. In seeking a man to provide for its spiritual needs, the 
community sought him among the ranks of that group professionally inured to 
the task. Although they came with new ideas, new vigour and renewed spiritual 
purpose, the preachers’ reflexes were those of the old clerical estate. This back¬ 
ground may well explain much of the social and ecclesiastical conservatism of 
the Lutheran Reformation. 

Conservatism, however, can be as much influenced by age as by background. 
Were the evangelical preachers perhaps a new breed of fiery young priests, 
whose youthful temperament led them to break impatiently with the old 
church ? The idea is contradicted by the age distribution of this sample group 
(Table 2). 

Two-thirds of the group began preaching before 1525, in the most stormy and 
controversial years of the Reformation. Yet few could be called really young, 
since roughly but one in four were younger than thirty on commencing preach¬ 
ing. Well over half were older than thirty, and by far the largest section fell 
into the age band 31-40, the age of mature adulthood in the sixteenth century. 
The preachers of the early years of the Reformation were not spurred by the 
brashness of youth, but were experienced men at the peak of their intellectual 
powers. This picture is only slightly altered by considering the entire group, 


13 Gted in E. Komer, Erasmus Alber (Leipzig, 1910 ), p. 3 . 
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TABLE 2 

Age and date of commencing preaching 


AGE OF 1ST 

PREACHMENT 

DATE OF FIRST PREACHMENT 

AFTER 

BEFORE 1525 1526-30 1531-40 1540 

TOTALS 

% 

Under 25 

9 

7 - 5 % 

I 

1 

- 

II 

6.3 

25'30 

23 

19.2 

9 

10 

1 

43 

24.4 

3 i -40 

'52 

43-3 

5 

7 

1 

65 

36.9 

over 40 

12 

10.0 

1 

4 

1 

18 

10.2 

No data 

24 

20.0 

5 

8 

2 

39 

22.2 

TOTALS 

120 


21 

30 

5 

176 


% 

68.2 


11.9 

17. 1 

2.8 


100.0 


where the under-30s now make up almost a third. As the new belief became 
established, it clearly began to produce its own younger generation of preachers. 
Significantly, these came from the ranks of mature youth, the age band 25-30, 
a reflection of the conviction that education and training were necessary for the 
aspiring preacher. 

The educational background of the 176 preachers proved difficult to trace 
precisely, although it can be ascertained in some form for 81% of the group 
(Table 3). Three-quarters of the entire group had attended university - a 
surprisingly high number given the substantial proportion of those for whom 
no educational-background information could be obtained. Five others were 
described by contemporaries as ‘learned’. One of these claimed to be a doctor, 
presumably of theology, although his literary style and range of knowledge did 
not betray such academic excellence. Three of the ‘learned’ preachers had 
probably studied in the studium generate of their monastic order, achieving the 


TABLE 3 
Education 


D. TheoL 

27 

15 - 3 % 

Theology 

25 

14.2 

M.A. 

40 

22.3 

University 

33 

l8.8 

Law 

7 

4.0 

Medicine 

1 

0.6 

later D. Theol. 

2 

1.1 

(total university studies - 135) 
‘Learned’ 


( 76 . 7 ) 

5 

2.8 

School education 

1 

0.6 

No education 

2 

1.1 

No data 

33 

18.8 


176 

100.0 
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equivalent of a basic university education in liberal arts. 14 Only two explicitly 
had no education, and one was educated to school level alone. But these preachers 
were not just educated men - they were also well-educated, for over half com¬ 
menced or completed a higher degree, taking an M.A. or studying in the three 
higher faculties of Medicine, Law or Theology. The low number who trained 
for a secular profession (law or medicine) is surprising, but in keeping with the 
clerical stamp of the group as a whole. A third had studied theology, and it was 
fairly common for aspiring priests to take a Master’s degree. 

These figures highlight some important facts about Reformation preachers. 
First, they were a very unrepresentative section of the population. Only a tiny 
number of the male population aspired to university education; fewer still took 
a higher degree; and those who went on to study theology formed a minute 
educational elite. Their uniqueness can be best illustrated by two men from 
either end of the preachers’ educational spectrum. At one extreme, Wolfgang 
Capito studied Arts, Law, Medicine and Theology, taking doctorates in Medicine 
and Theology and becoming one of the leading Hebrew scholars of his day. At 
the other end there is Antonius Corvinus, who was educated in the Dominican 
school of his home town, studied briefly in the studium generate of his order, the 
Cistercians, and then became an autodidact before finally taking an M.A. at the 
late age of 35. 15 Secondly, a substantial part of them took religion seriously 
enough from the start to wish to specialize in its formal study. The priesthood 
might well be seen as the formal prerequisite for a job entered as much for 
secular as for religious considerations, but the student of theology was displaying 
an earnestness about religious belief which placed him in a select minority. 

A further point worthy of mention is that 37.5% of the group studied at the 
University of Wittenberg. This seems to be powerful testimony of its extra¬ 
ordinary attraction as a centre of evangelical ideas. The fact must be qualified, 
however, by the fact that 15.9% had attended there either before discovering 
their evangelical commitment or before commencing preaching. This reveals 
another reason why Wittenberg became the powerhouse of the German evangeli¬ 
cal movement. As a newer and largely successful university foundation, espec¬ 
ially one offering a shorter doctorate than the older universities, it had an estab¬ 
lished popularity before the Reformation. This laid the foundation for its role 
in the first generation of the new belief. It was natural that former students 

14 On the alleged doctor, Johann Amandus, see P. Tschackert, Urkundenbuch zur Reformations- 
gesckichte des Herzogtums Preussen (Leipzig, 1890 ), pp. 48 - 9 . The three ‘learned’ preachers who 
probably studied in their order were men of note: the Franciscans Friedrich Myconius and 
Heinrich von Kettenbach, and the Gsterdan Antonius Corvinus. 

15 On university attendance, see F. Eulenburg, Die Frequenz der deutschen Universitaten von 
ihrer Griindung bis zur Gegenwart (Leipzig, 1904 ), p. 51 , who mentions a peak figure for the 
early sixteenth century of 4,200 matriculants per year from a population of around 17 million. 
Only around 30 % of matriculated students took a B.A., and between 4 % and 14 % an M.A.; 
see F. W. Oediger, Vber die Bildung der Geistlichen im spaten Mittelalter (Cologne, 1953 ), p. 67 . 
On Capito, ADB , vol. iii, p. 772 ; on Corvinus, ibid., vol. iv, p. 508 . 
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would turn for advice and guidance to their old university, the more so when it 
stood at the centre of public interest. 16 

This sketch of the background of evangelical preachers can be rounded off 
with some information on their social origins. This proved to be the most 
difficult to trace, and father’s status or occupation could be ascertained for only 
half of the group (Table 4). 


TABLE 4 

Father's status or occupation 


Town councillor/patrician 

22 

244 % 

Merchant/wealthy 

9 

10.0 

Official 

8 

8.9 

Artisans 

23 

25.6 

Burger lie h 

8 

8.9 

Poor 

8 

8.9 

Rural 

10 

11.1 

Priest 

2 

2.2 


90 

100.0 

No data 

86 



176 



Officials: City syndic i, city judge i, city secretary i, Amtmann i, bailiff i, notary i, customs 
officer 1 . 

Rural: Peasant 4 , vintner 1 , urban cultivator r, large farmer 1 , property-owner 1 , ‘Jimker’ 1 , 
unspecified 1 . 

This is a disappointingly small proportion, but nevertheless reveals some 
interesting trends. A quarter of those traceable came from the families of town 
councillors or patricians. Even if this were expressed as a percentage of the 
total group, it would still be far in excess of the proportion of the population 
belonging to this social category. 17 If men whose fathers were identified as 
wealthy, merchants or officials (most of whom were of high status) are included 
with these, then two from every five preachers whose social background can be 
identified came from the upper stratum of society. Such people are always 
easier to trace than the poor and unknown, but even if it is assumed that none 

16 Wittenberg’s popularity before the Reformation is reflected in its five-yearly averages of 
matriculants for the period 1501 - 20 , where it was the third most popular university 1501 - 5 , 
the fifth 1506-10 and 1511 - 15 , and the second most popular 1516 - 20 ; see Eulenburg, Die 
Frequenz der deutschen Universitdten , p. 55 . On the advantages of Wittenberg’s shorter doctorate 
over other universities such as Erfurt, see E. Kleineidam, Universitas Studii Erffordiensis , vol. 
ii (Leipzig, 1969 ), p. 168 . 

17 The calculation of the political and economic upper stratum in sixteenth-century German 
towns is extremely complex; see for example P. Eitel, Die oberschwabischen Reichsstadte im 
Zeitalter der Zunftherrschaft. Untersuchungen zu ihrer politischen und sozialen Struktur (Stuttgart, 
1970 ). The results of recent research have not yet been brought together into any adequate 
general overview; however, the politically and economically dominant elite in any town would 
scarcely exceed 5 %. 
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of the unidentified belonged to this upper-class group, it would still seem that 
one preacher in five did so. 18 

Numerically, the next strongest group are those from artisan backgrounds, 
although they are well under-represented in terms of the artisan share of the 
urban population. The handful designated as burgerlich were probably urban 
families of modest means, close to the artisans at one end and to the poor at the 
other. Those identified as poor were probably urban poor, and it is striking how 
overwhelmingly urban the preachers’ social background was. Only ten came 
from explicitly rural backgrounds, to which must be added one or two of the 
officials. Participation by the nobility was low, with only Nicolaus von Amsdorf, 
whose father was a Saxon official, coming from the lower nobility. 19 About half 
of those with rural backgrounds came from high-status families, so that the 
peasant preacher was almost as fictitious a creature as Karsthans himself. Only 
one man could be discovered who even approximated to the type - Bartholo¬ 
mew Rieseberg, born in 1492 as the son of a peasant in Brandenburg. Until he 
was seventeen he was engaged in agricultural work. Then he decided to study 
and was taught to read by a priest in nearby Gardelegen. He attended several 
schools in Brandenburg and the University of Wittenberg in 1518, returning 
to Gardelegen, still a layman, as a teacher. He was attacked as a Lutheran 
heretic and forced to flee, taking up preaching in 1522. He led an insecure 
existence until 1526, when he found a permanent position as a preacher near 
Halle, returning to Gardelegen as pastor after the Reformation was introduced 
in 1539* His passing similarity to Karsthans is heightened by the fact that he 
produced no written works because he was uninterested in them, believing that 
the Bible and Luther’s works were enough for any Christian. 20 

The four indices examined so far - clerical status, age, education and family 
background - establish some salient social features of this sample group. They 
were well-educated clergy from urban backgrounds, and mature enough in 
years to be firmly established in their chosen profession. Although most social 
groups were represented in their ranks, a powerful leaven from the upper strata 
gave an upper-class flavour to the group. Age, education and social status thus 
place these men among the establishment of their day, and it is hard to envisage 
them as rebels advocating radical change in either Church or society. Indeed, 
they seem little qualified to lead any popular movement, or to address the mass 

18 This may account in part for the high level of education among the preachers. Taking a 
higher degree was a costly business, possible only for those from prominent families or with 
wealthy benefices, in the acquisition of which family connections also played an important part; 
see Oediger, Vber die Bildung der Geistichen , p. 64 . 

19 There were, however, few traces of his noble background in Amsdorf’s outlook, according 
to R. Kolb, Nikolaus von Amsdorf ( 1483 - 1 $ 6 s)- Popular Polemics in the Preservation of Luther*s 
Legacy (Nieuwkoop, 1978 ), p. 16 . 

20 ADB , vol. xxix, p. 757 . 
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of the people in their own terms. As highly-trained men of religion, it can 
be seen that they would emerge as advocates of Reformation principle. How did 
they exercise such decisive influence in terms of evangelical practice ? 

One answer to this question is that they were responding to a demand from 
the people, to the desire of the community for a godly preacher. Two examples 
illustrate the strength of such a desire. In 1521 the Dominican Jakob Strauss 
came to Hall in Tyrol, where he gave readings from St Matthew’s Gospel in 
Latin to local priests. He gained such a reputation by this that the Town 
Council asked him to preach, and he proved to be so popular that it was arranged 
with the parish priest that he should preach in St Nicholas. When the bishop of 
Brixen attempted to expel him, the Town Council lobbied the Habsburg 
government in Innsbruck and prevented the bishop from publishing placards 
condemning Strauss with the argument that these would cause popular 
disturbance. In Hall itself a number of citizens, sometimes as many as forty at 
a time, appointed themselves an informal bodyguard to forestall any direct 
episcopal action. Two priests, who attempted to serve an episcopal citation on 
Strauss as he returned home after preaching, found themselves pursued by an 
angry crowd, which was about to storm the house where they sought refuge 
when the mayor arrived to cool inflamed tempers. 21 

In the north, the ex-monk Christian Ketelhodt arrived in Stralsund in 1523, 
intending to learn a trade. Identified as a follower of Luther, he was asked to 
preach and became so popular that a parish church was arranged for his use, 
this time with the passive agreement of the Town Council. Complaints from 
the Catholic clergy that Ketelhodt was arousing disturbance led to orders from 
the Dukes of Pomerania to expel him, commands which the city ignored for 
almost two years. In June 1524 an attempt by a Catholic mayor and the arch¬ 
deacon to force Ketelhodt to quit the city by sunrise provoked a deputation of 
a hundred citizens, supported by several evangelical town councillors, who 
proclaimed that they were willing to give their lives to keep the preacher in the 
city. The balance was tipped by the return from the Reichstag of Nuremberg 
that same day of the second mayor, who threw his seniority behind the 
preacher. 22 

These examples are interesting, because in both cases the men concerned 
were approached by the community and asked to preach. Neither held any 
particular ecclesiastical office in the towns, showing that the desire for godly 
preaching led the community to go outside the regular structures of the Church 
to satisfy its religious needs. In some cases, this involved literally preaching 
outside the church. There are numerous cases during the early years of the 
Reformation of open-air preaching, because the preachers did not have the right 

21 D. Schonherr, Franz Schweygers Chronik der Stadt Hall 1303-1572 (Innsbruck, 1867 ), pp. 
80 - 2 . 

22 M. Wehrmann, ‘Christian Ketelhut’, Pommersche Jahrbiicher, vol. xxviii ( 1934 ), p. 40 . 
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to use a parish church. This was the case when Ketelhodt was originally asked 
to preach in Stralsund, and for the first two weeks preached under a lime tree 
in St George’s churchyard. In August his friend Johann Kureke also preached 
in the same churchyard, and in the cloister of St Catherine’s, until a church 
could be found for him. Paulus von Rode had to preach in the open air in 
Stettin in 1523 because he had no official position, and Caspar Giittel similarly 
preached seven sermons in the market square of Arnstadt in 1522. 23 

In some cases open-air preaching was merely the result of the great numbers 
who wished to hear a sermon, but it often arose from opposition to the new 
ideas which denied preachers the use of churches. Jurgen Aportanus was 
forbidden to use the churches in Emden in 1524 and preached in the open air 
until popular pressure enabled him to return. In Leipzig, Sebastian Froschel’s 
followers set up a pulpit in the churchyard when the doors of St John’s were 
locked against him in October 1523. Sylvester Tegetmeyer was preaching during 
the Landtag at Wolmar in July 1525 when he was interrupted by a disturbance 
created by a Dominican and other Catholic opponents. He promptly led the 
congregation outside and finished his sermon ‘in the open field’. During the 
early days of the Reformation in Danzig, a crowd gathered on a hill outside the 
town to hear an expelled preacher, and in Husum in 1522 Hermann Tast first 
preached in a private chapel and then in a churchyard. Here he was surrounded 
by a circle of armed men, a foreshadowing of the style of hedgepreaching to be 
adopted in the Netherlands in the 1560s. 24 

This suggests that other influences may have been of more immediate 
importance than the conservative background of these preachers. First, 
demands for preaching often paid little attention to the niceties of Church 
legality or regular forms of procedure. Insofar as preachers responded to such 
demands, they were likely to find themselves in the role of dissenters, however 
contrary this was to their natural inclinations. Secondly, they were forced into 
a dissenting position by the reaction of Catholic secular and ecclesiastical 
authorities. This can be clearly seen from the sample group, where one in five 
had to flee from his post because of evangelical activity (39 cases or 22.2%). 
Yet impermanence cannot be said to be a unique characteristic of the group. 
This can be seen from an analysis of the first position held by each of the 
group as evangelical preachers (Table 5). 

Four out of five held some kind of regular position during their first activity 
as evangelical preachers, even if only in the minor posts of vicar, chaplain or 

23 ADB y vol. xv, p. 566 (Kureke); vol. xxix, p. 7 (von Rode); G. Kawerau, ‘Caspar Gutter, 
Zeitschrift des Harz-Vereins fur Geschichte und Altertumskunde , vol. xiv (1881), p. 73. 

24 NDB , vol. i, p. 328 (Aportanus); K. Beier and A. Dobritzsch, Tausend Jahre deutsche 
Vergangenheit in Quellen heimatlicher Geschichte , vol. i (Leipzig, 1911), p. 2i2 (Froschel); F. 
Bienemann, ‘Sylvester Tegetmeyers Tagebuch’, Mitteilungen aus dem Gebiet der Geschichte 
LivEst-und Kurlands , vol. xii (1875), p. 505; H. Barge, Jakob Strauss (Leipzig, 1937), p. 9 
(Danzig); ADB y vol. xxxvii, p. 413 (Tast). 
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TABLE 5 

Nature of first position as evangelical preacher 


Parish priest 

50 

28.4% 

Canon/provost 

3 

i *7 

Court preacher 

1 

0.6 

Preacher (regular) 

74 

42.1 

Preacher (irregular) 

3 i 

17.6 

Vicar, chaplain, etc. 

16 

9.1 

Unspecified 

1 

0.6 


176 

100.0 


mass-priest. The kind of irregular preaching activity shown in cases of open-air 
preaching was therefore atypical. Why it was atypical is informative. 

Irregular preachers had one advantage for the infant evangelical movement: 
they stood outside the formal structures of the church and so had more latitude 
for dissenting activity. This gave the same advantages of flexibility and ease of 
innovation enjoyed by the mendicant orders when they had founded a religious 
revival based on preaching which also took root primarily in towns. However the 
position of an irregular preacher without institutional support was correspond¬ 
ingly weak. He could be accused of usurping Church offices and of breaches in 
legality, and so required the protective hand of a sympathetic secular authority. 
Besides, an irregular preacher could be more easily removed, and was always 
likely to seek more secure employment. The progress of the evangelical move¬ 
ment in many towns was thus checked by the loss of a temporary preacher. 25 
Not many communities had the courage of the parish of St Michael in Worms, 
who simply appropriated a permanent post for the man of their choice. 

One solution was for the community to support a preacher at their own 
expense alongside the regular parish clergy. This solution, of course, had its 
attendant problems, particularly those created by divisive preaching. That it 
was at all possible was the result of the upsurge of funded preacherships before 
the Reformation. This was largely an urban phenomenon, but one which 
extended even to tiny communities that were doubtless villages in all but name. 
It is thus no surprise that nearly 60% of the sample group held posts as preachers, 
and that 42% held them as regular posts. 26 The fairly high proportion of parish 
priests in Table 5 shows another aspect of the employment prospects of evan¬ 
gelical preachers. The position of parish pastor (Pfarrer) was usually higher in 

25 In Liibeck, for example, the departure of Johann Fritze checked the progress of the Reforma¬ 
tion there: NDB , vol. v, p. 634. 

26 On divisive preaching, see R. W. Scribner, ‘Sozialkontrolle und die Moglichkeit einer 
stadtischen Reformation’, in B. Moeller (ed.), Stadt und Kirche im 16. Jahrhundert (Gutersloh, 
1978), pp. 60-1; on funded preacherships, see for example P. Mai, ‘Predigtstiftungen des 
spaten Mittelalters in Bistum Regensburg’, Beitrdge zur Geschichte des Bistums Regensburg , vol. 
ii (1968), pp. 7-33. 
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status, and it was clearly held to be preferable that the evangelical preacher 
occupy the higher position where possible. This was the case where the com¬ 
munity could elect its own parish priest or where the secular authority, usually 
the Town Council, held this right. Its importance is shown by the frequency 
with which it was demanded during the social unrest of the mid-i520s. 27 Least 
satisfactory of all was the situation in which the man desired by the evangelical 
community was temporary, or held the minor position of vicar, chaplain, mass- 
priest or something similar. The post was likely to be poorly paid, and the 
likelihood that the preacher would move elsewhere was thus increased. 

All these factors acted against the irregular preachers becoming at all typical 
of the Reformation movement. Indeed, the fact that preachers were drawn from 
the ranks of the old clergy inclined both the communities and the preachers 
themselves to fit them into the established career structure. This can be demon¬ 
strated by an analysis of job mobility of preachers between their first and 
second posts (Table 6). 


TABLE 6 

Mobility of preachers 


CHAPLAIN 

FIRST POST 

PREACHER PREACHER 

IRREGULAR REGULAR 

PFARRER 

No. 

% 


17 ( 9 - 7 ) 

31 (17-6) 

74(42.1) 

54 (30.7) 

176 (100) 

SECOND POST 

Chaplain etc. 

2 

3 

3 

- 

8 

6.7 

Preacher 

(irregular) 

— 

9 

6 

3 

18 

15.0 

Preacher 

(regular) 

7 

9 

22 

5 

43 

35-8 

Pfarrer etc. 

4 

7 

22 

18 

120 

42.5 

100.0 

Second post 
not mentioned 

4 

3 

21 

28 

56 



Here the categories from Table 5 have been regrouped into an ascending scale 
of status and permanence. Thus chaplain, vicar or mass-priest is regarded as 
of lower status, in evangelical terms, than an irregular preacher. Parish pastor 
(Pfarrer) has been grouped with canon or provost as posts higher in status 
than that of regular preacher. The cases where a second post is not mentioned 
includes both those where the information was not available and those where 

27 This demand appeared in one third of peasant grievances during the Peasants’ War: H. J. 
Hillerbrand, ‘The German Reformation and the Peasants’ War’, in L. P. Buck and J. W. 
Zophy (eds), The Social History of the Reformation (Columbus, Ohio, 1972), p. 33. 
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the preacher held only one post. The correspondingly reduced numbers still 
show a clear trend, a movement into posts higher in status and permanence. 

That such job mobility was possible compounded the problems of the evan¬ 
gelical community. To the difficulty of obtaining an evangelical preacher was 
added that of keeping him. Many towns jealously refused to release a valued 
preacher to others desirous of a spur to their evangelical fervour, or else they 
sent the preacher on short-term secondment, with the express condition that he 
was to return as soon as possible. This may have played its part, alongside local 
patriotism, in the frequent desire to have a preacher who was a son of the town. 
In fact, one in five of this sample group was active in his home town (36 cases 
or 20.5%). Yet given their high level of education, it might be expected that few 
preachers, except in the more prominent towns, would be content with the 
limited horizon of a single city. Indeed, evempfeachers offered appointments in 
their home towns proved unwilling to limit their activity to these alone. Less 
than half of those involved in their home towns were only active there (16 cases 
or 9.1%). Overall, job mobility was matched by geographical mobility (Table 7). 


TABLE 7 
Area of activity 


Locally only 

49 

* 7 - 8 % 

Regionally 

59 

33-5 

Super-regionally 

59 

33*5 

Peripatetic 

9 

5 -i 


Well over 70% of preachers were active beyond the confines of one locality. 
Naturally enough, this gave them a wider horizon of experience, and a third 
knew the religious situation beyond regional boundaries. On the other hand, 
few were restless and transient enough in their posts to be classed as genuinely 
peripatetic. The classic example of this type of preacher, who accounts for only 
one case in twenty, is Johann Freysleben, the first evangelical preacher in the 
Upper Palatinate, whose preaching activity spanned the years 1520-57. During 
these thirty-seven years he held no less than twelve positions, an average of 
three years per post, within an area bounded by Bavaria, Hessen and Thuringia 
whose furthest points were up to 250 km apart. Such preachers, who included 
colourful and enigmatic figures like Johann Rot-Locher or Hans Maurer, called 
Zundauf, both of whom identified themselves with Karsthans, are extremely 
difficult to trace. 28 Yet it seems a reasonable generalization, in terms of the 

28 M. Simon, ‘Der Lebensgang des ersten evangelischen Predigers in der Oberpfalz, Johann 
Freysleben’, Zeitschrift fur bayerische Kirchengeschichte , vol. xxix (i960), pp. 25-32; on Locher 
K. Schottenloher, Der Munchner Buchdrucker Hans Schobser 1500-/530 (Munich, 1925), pp. 
111-42; on Maurer, NDB, vol. xi, p. 308. 
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patterns shown by this sample group, that the wandering preacher, no more 
than the articulate lay preacher, was not the typical figure of the Reformation. 

The search for a godly preacher was perhaps most complicated by questions of 
politics. The relations of any given city with the surrounding powers is a well- 
documented factor in its ability to appoint an evangelical preacher and introduce 
the Reformation. It is unnecessary to press the point further here, except to 
mention that for such reasons the parish coup in St Michael’s was short-lived. 
In 1526 the parish was forced, in the context of wider negotiations between 
Worms and its bishop over clerical rights, to remove the new preacher and 
restore the original incumbent. 29 No less decisive was the balance of internal 
politics, where two different kinds of relationship became entangled - that 
between preachers and people, and that between rulers and ruled. 

Three matters stood at the heart of the evangelical community’s commitment 
to its new preacher. The first was a dislike of the old clergy and awareness of 
their failure. The grounds for this anticlericalism have been acutely summed up 
by Prof. Heiko Oberman. The ‘old religion’, and that meant the old clergy as its 
embodiment, had deceived the people, repressed them and treated them as 
dumb. 30 The appeal of the new preacher was that he spoke the truth, plainly 
and without reservation, and proclaimed the liberation of the Christian believer. 
The second matter was the religious enthusiam aroused by the new preaching. 
It included a pragmatic and down-to-earth understanding of evangelical belief, 
the placid assurance expressed in the Worms document that a man’s spiritual 
needs would be catered for in and through the Bible. It also included the arousal 
of eschatological hopes and emotions, which led, among other things, to the 
demand for the preaching solely of‘right’ belief and the eradication of the old. 31 
The third matter, not unrelated to the other two, was a demand for the applica¬ 
tion of Gospel principles to the problems of daily life, the search for a new 
ethics. On each of these three matters, preachers and people could find them¬ 
selves in conflict with authority. 

Anticlericalism was the most sensitive of issues during the Reformation. 
Secular authority wished to assert its dominance over the clergy, whatever the 
religious allegiance on either side. Town Councils thus wished to play some part 
in the appointment or dismissal of the preacher, and to ensure that he conformed 
to their notion of a ‘suitable’ man. Their view is bluntly expressed in a mem¬ 
orandum prepared for the Town Council of Speyer in 1538, when it was con- 

29 Stadtarchiv Worms , Reichsstadt Worms 1947: Ratsentschluss von Freitag nach Leonhardi, 
9 November 1526. 

30 H. A. Oberman, Werden und Wertung der Reformation. Vom Wegestreit zum Glaubenskampf 
(Tubingen, 1977), p. 238. 

31 The importance of eschatology is a much-neglected theme in Reformation studies, although 
Oberman has suggested its importance for understanding differing responses to Luther ( Werden 
und Wertung der Reformation , p. 373). 
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sidering the open appointment of a Lutheran preacher. The new preachers, it 
wrote, are to be as little trusted as the old, since most have been shown to seek 
only their own interests. They demand high wages and teach their followers 
only innovation and refractoriness. No less than the papists, moreover, they seek 
to encroach on secular rights. They draw the common folk to them and, when 
they are too strong for the authorities, reveal their effrontery and defend it with 
the Word. One may not rule other than by their version of the Gospel, which 
has little to do with that of Christ, who taught that his kingdom was not of this 
world. Through such men, many towns have suffered disturbance. 32 

The kind of situation the magistrates of Speyer were concerned about was 
familiar enough in the early years of the Reformation, and is illustrated by the 
manner in which the first evangelical pastor was appointed in Hamburg. In 
January 1526 the four Hamburg parishes decided that in future no parish priest 
should be chosen without the approval of the parish concerned. The Town 
Council was asked to respect this decision and not to hinder its implementation, 
for the citizenry were determined to uphold it with life and limb. In April the 
Town Council tried to prohibit Johann Zegenhagen from preaching in St 
Katherine’s on the grounds that he had caused disturbance in Magdeburg, 
whence he had recently come to Hamburg. On 14 April a deputation was sent 
from the citizenry to the Town Council to protest against this, and seemed to 
obtain its objective, that Zegenhagen be allowed to continue preaching. However 
at the beginning of May the Council ordered him to leave town within three 
days. Further representations were made to the Council on 6 May and 7 May, 
that on the latter date consisting of forty citizens chosen from an assembly of 
four thousand. The preacher was again accused of fomenting disturbance, but 
the citizens, with such a mass display of strength, had their way and Zegenhagen 
remained. In September there was another confrontation, when the Council 
refused to accept Zegenhagen’s election as parish priest of St Nicolaus. After 
pressure from the citizenry through assemblies and deputations the Council was 
forced to yield. 33 

No urban government of the sixteenth century was happy about such chal¬ 
lenges to its authority. Faced with a preacher it considered undesirable, it 
wished to be able to remove him. Yet the commitment of the community to the 
man of its choice could lead to stubborn confrontations such as those in Ham¬ 
burg, which had unpleasant implications about where the fount of political 
sovereignty lay. In extremis , such confrontations led to open rebellion which 
released the floodgates of social grievance. This occurred in the Zwickau 
weavers’ revolt of April 1521, protesting about Miintzer’s dismissal as preacher, 

32 Stadtarchiv Speyer I A 450/4 .1 have published this important document as ‘Memorandum 
on the Appointment of a Preacher in Speyer, 1538’, Bulletin of the Institute of Historical 
Research , vol. xlviii (1975), pp. 248-55. 

33 K. Koppmann, ‘Die erste Wahl eines Lutherischen Pastors in Hamburg’, Mitteilungen des 
Vereins fiir Hamburgischc Geschichte , vol. vi (1883), pp. 137-44. 
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and the Johann Schilling revolt in Augsburg in 1524. For such reasons urban 
magistrates preferred a preacher who was as much their choice as the com¬ 
munity’s, exemplified in Ulm by Conrad Sam, who was designated as ‘the 
Council’s preacher’. 34 

In one way, the civic authorities were simply applying their deep-rooted 
anticlericalism to the preachers as a kind of conditioned reflex, understandable 
given their origins in the traditional clergy. On the other hand, the attitude of 
evangelical preachers towards secular authority often seemed to justify this. 
One consequence of the eschatological moment of the Reformation was the 
desire to achieve a holy community, living as far as possible in a state of Chris¬ 
tian perfection. Here no allowance was often made for the magistrate, who was 
regarded as another Christian to be admonished and reproved, chastised and 
corrected by those who proclaimed God’s Word. The kind of clash between 
preacher and authority this occasioned can be seen in the person of Johann 
Amandus. 

From 1523 until his death in 1530, Amandus was constantly in trouble with 
secular authority. He was expelled as preacher in Koenigsberg in 1524 after a 
year of tangling with the Town Council. He went to Danzig, where he was 
immediately expelled: doubtless acting on information supplied by the Koenigs¬ 
berg authorities, he was given a summary hearing by the Town Council and put 
straight back on the wagon from which he had stepped only a few hours earlier. 
He was imprisoned in Saxony on suspicion of fomenting sedition, probably 
during 1525-26. In 1529 he was called to lead the newly-reformed church in 
Goslar, and again fell out with the civic authorities. In Koenigsberg, Danzig, 
Goslar, and in 1525-26 in Saxony, Amandus faced similar charges, of fomenting 
sedition by criticism of authority. Yet he was no persistent troublemaker. He 
spent a period as preacher in Stettin and Stolpe, to the satisfaction of Council 
and community in both instances. His defence of himself in Goslar more than 
adequately refuted the charge that he stirred up disunity between Council and 
commune. What seems to have been at stake was his insistence on a serious 
implementation of the Gospel which extended to ruling elites. In Koenigsberg 
and Goslar it was his criticism of magistrates’ indifference to the new belief 
which created conflict. His moral earnestness led him to combat the kind of 
outward conformity which was not matched in inward improvement. He 
desired a purified religion which was taken seriously by all citizens, a charac¬ 
teristic he shared with Calvin. Like Calvin, he believed in the use of the ban to 
enforce it. All this led him to be accused, unjustly, of being a fanatic and 
Anabaptist (- Schwarmer ). Allied to his popularity with the people at large, which 

34 P. Wappler, Thomas Muntzer in Zwickau und die ‘Zwickauer Prophet erf (Gutersloh, 1966), 
pp. 40-3; W. Vogt, ‘J°hann Schilling der Barfiisser-Monch und der Aufstand in Augsburg im 
Jahr 1524’, Zeitschrift des historischen Vereinsfur Schwaben undNeuburg , vol. vi (1879), pp. 1-32; 
Stadtarchiv Ulm, Ratsprotokolle 8, fols 135,264,276, for designation of Sam as des rats prediger. 
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is attested for all the towns in which he was active, this made him an embarrass¬ 
ment and a political danger. 35 

Amandus’s case is striking, but not exceptional. In Augsburg, for example, 
Michael Cellarius was disliked both for his popularity with the commons and 
his zeal for fuller implementation of reform. His sermons were held to arouse 
iconoclastic passions, and Cellarius himself was involved in an image-breaking 
incident. The political danger of his popularity was such that satirical verses 
attacked him as ‘the idol in the Franciscans’ (the church in which he preached), 
and he was accused of exerting influence on civic elections. 36 This political 
danger was the more evident in the third area of conflict, the ethical inter¬ 
pretation of the Gospel. It was concern with questions of social ethics and 
justice which formed much of Luther’s public image before the Peasants’ War, 
and which accounts for the widespread popularity of a writer like Eberlin von 
Giinzburg. The figure who most clearly demonstrates the implications of these 
questions, however, is Jakob Strauss. 

As preacher in Eisenach from 1523 to 1525, Strauss sparked off a major con¬ 
troversy over usury. In sermons and pamphlets he condemned usury as un¬ 
christian, a position in which he stood not far from Luther. However, he also 
extended the condemnation to all forms of interest, including annuities, a not 
uncommon form of financing income for ecclesiastical foundations, cities and 
princes. He hinted obliquely that even to give interest involved the debtor in 
the same sin as the usurer; and although he did not advocate direct refusal of 
interest or annuity payments, this conclusion was drawn by many debtors in 
Eisenach. His stand created consternation with secular authorities in Saxony, 
especially the Ernestine princes, who seem to have been genuinely concerned 
about the question of sin involved. The upshot was a limitation of interest in 
Saxony to 5%, but Strauss was branded as a troublemaker and identified with 
Karlstadt and Miintzer. Doctrinally there was little in this charge, but it was 
sufficiently incriminating for him to be accused of sedition during the Peasants’ 
War. His stand was understandably popular with the common people, and his 
name appeared alongside those of Luther and Melanchthon in the Memminger 
Bundesordnung as that of a godly preacher acceptable as a mediator in the peasants’ 
dispute with their lords. Strauss’s chief concern was to formulate a social ethic 
consonant with evangelical belief. This took seriously the implementation of the 
Gospel in social life and condemned self-interest, even if it came from authority 

35 P. Tschackert, Urkundenbuch . . . Preussen, nos 141, 192-3, 246, 295, 305, 331, 473a, 624a; 
F. A. Meckelberg, Die Konigsberger Chroniken aus der Zeit des Herzogs Albrecht (Konigsberg, 
1865), p. 164 on Amandus’ criticism of the Council for going to council sittings instead of 
sermons; Acta Borussica ecclesiastic^ civilia , literaria (Leipzig, 1731), vol. ii, pp. 426-30, for a 
jaundiced, pro-Council view by the Stadtschreiber Caspar Platner; U. Holscher, Die Geschichte 
der Reformation in Goslar (Hannover, 1902), pp. 54-5, 64-75, especially pp. 66-75, f° r Aman¬ 
dus’s letter of justification of 10 July 1529. 

36 W. Zorn, ‘Michael Keller’, Lebensbilder aus Schwaben und Franken , vol. vii (i960), pp. 165, 
177. 
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and those in power. He was thus accused of wishing to set himself above 
authority and of belittling it in the eyes of its subjects. 37 

The question of social justice was one of the most important to emerge during 
the early years of the Reformation, and one on which views among adherents of 
the new belief were to diverge radically. A preacher like Strauss who was too 
outspoken on such matters could find himself disliked by those in power, 
however popular he was with the people. Such problems did not end with the 
Peasants’ War. In Ulm, where the Town Council insisted on tight control of 
ecclesiastical affairs, there were two significant encounters between preachers 
and secular authority over social ethics in 1533. In the first, the leading preachers 
in Ulm, Conrad Sam and Martin Frecht, both Council appointees, presented 
the Council with a list of ten articles which they deemed to be contrary to the 
Gospel and love of neighbour. These included matters which might be con¬ 
sidered rightly the concern of the clergy - the holding of a church synod, the 
provision of books for rural parsons and the continued existence of the town 
brothel. However they also touched grievances within the guilds, the right of 
masters to lend at interest to their journeymen and the level of interest on grain 
rentes. 38 On the ‘secular’ issues the Town Council replied firmly that it did not 
see many of them as contrary to the Gospel, and in effect told the preachers to 
mind their own business on guild matters. 39 

The second incident was more serious in its implications. Several rural 
parsons held an informal synod to discuss the justification according to the 
Gospel of serfdom and of the great and small tithe. They were clearly troubled 
in conscience about these questions, as they were about how far they were 
obliged to obey unconditionally secular authority, which must surely stand as 
other men under the Word of God. They were little inclined to do anything 
other than voice their disquiet to one another, accepting that the Council had 
a number of skilled and learned preachers who would doubtless protest if it 
acted against the Word. However they had little confidence in secular authority 
itself. One complained that the Gospel was now as oppressed as it had been 
under the papacy, another that authority would not allow them to do as they 
desired, and that to oppose it would only lead to its coming down on them with 
force. 40 The resignation of these country parsons speaks volumes. The creation 
of an erastian territorial church was as much the work of city governments as it 

37 H. Barge, Jakob Strauss , especially p. 62 on similarity of his views to Luther’s; R. Jauernig, 
‘D. Jakob Strauss, Eisenachs erster evangelischer Geistliche und der Zinswucherstreit in 
Eisenach’, Mitteilungen des Eisenacher Geschicktsvereins , vol. iv (1928), pp. 30-48; J. Rogge, 
Der Beitrag des Predigers Jakob Strauss zur friihen Reformationsgeschichte (Berlin, 1957), 
especially pp. 90-103 on Strauss in the Peasant War and pp. 109-m on Strauss’s social ethics. 

38 Stadtarchiv Ulm XV, 9000, fols 23-4. Frecht and Sam had mixed views on the last matters: 
they seemed to favour masters lending to their journeymen on the grounds that this helped the 
latter to obtain loans; the level of interest on grain rentes, however, they regarded as too high. 

39 Ibid., fols 21-2. 

40 Ibid., fols 28-36. 
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was of princes. In the long run, citizens had as little say in the choice of their 
preacher as subjects. 

The ethical questions raised by the Reformation movements indicate that 
there are two different concepts concealed beneath the term ‘the popular 
preacher’. There is the preacher demanded by the people because he is expected 
to bring a revival of communal religious life. This kind of popular demand often 
had little to do with the personal qualities of the preacher himself. This is 
nowhere more apparent than in the example of Johann Fritze, the first evan¬ 
gelical preacher in Liibeck. For two years (1524-5) Fritze hovered between 
proclaiming the new belief and faintheartedly giving in to the Town Council’s 
demands that he mend his unorthodox ways. He condemned the Mass as the 
devil’s work and tried to dissuade others from saying it, although continuing to 
celebrate it himself. After his first clash with authority, in December 1524, he 
intended to leave Liibeck, but was asked to remain by the mayor, who believed 
that his departure would provoke disturbance because his preaching was so 
popular. 41 

A second kind of popularity was that of the preacher who spoke of the social 
needs of the people, and gave loyal support to attempts to deal with them. This 
accounts for much of Luther’s early popularity among simple folk who could 
have understood little of the sophistication of his theology - not to mention 
figures as disparate as Eberlin von Giinzburg, Jakob Strauss and Thomas 
Miintzer. Here the Gospel was popular because it was also ‘the Gospel of social 
unrest’. Both kinds of popularity explain the viewpoint from which the people, 
burdened with spiritual and social pressures, viewed what historians term the 
Reformation. 42 In fact, the people did not always get the preachers they 
desired, nor indeed the preachers they deserved. If few can be found who 
seemed qualified to address the mass of the people in their own terms, the few 
who made the attempt were frustrated by the interventions of rulers and of 
politics. The preachers who were found acceptable were those whose conformity 
of background was matched by conformity of views. In this way, the new 
preachers became the new clergy of the territorial church. 

This seems a long way from the stunningly simple aspirations of the parish¬ 
ioners of St Michael’s in Worms, but the contrast sums up, perhaps, the relation 
between practice and principle in the German Reformation. Truly, in the words 
used by Professor A. G. Dickens about the outcome of the Reformation in 
Erfurt, ‘providence used the children of the world to confound the godly.’ 43 

41 W. Janatsch, Reformationsgeschichte Liibecks (Liibeck, 1958), pp. 121, 126, 130-1, 135-6, 
145 , 153 - 4 * 

42 See H. A. Oberman, ‘The Gospel of Social Unrest’ in B. Scribner and G. Benecke (eds), 
The German Peasant War of 1525. New Viewpoints (London, 1978), pp. 39-51. The theme of 
spiritual and social pressure runs throughout Dickens, German Nation. 

43 Dickens, German Nation , p. 176. 




Figure 4 Popular preaching outdoors, illustration to Hosea 13 , 14 , from 
Luther’s 1534 Bible. 


This illustration is often reproduced erroneously as an illustration of 
Anabaptist preaching, the context being falsified by omission of the 
background scenes of the Crucifixion and the risen Christ overcoming 
death and the devil, essentially Lutheran iconographical themes, denoting 
unambiguously that this is a Lutheran preacher. 
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THE REFORMATION AS A SOCIAL MOVEMENT 

In recent years it has become common to speak of the social dimensions of the 
Reformation, to relate it to social historical phenomena, and to adopt socio¬ 
logical terminology in its analysis K This trend has gathered such momentum that 
some church historians have begun to call for a reversal of its course, to argue 
that the Reformation as a religious phenomenon should be rescued from the in¬ 
cursions of the social historian 1 2 . This is highly ironic, for serious social analysis 
of the Reformation has scarcely begun. We could have no clearer proof of this 
than the frequent use of the term “movement” (Bewegung) to describe the Refor¬ 
mation as some kind of popular social event. The term is rarely defined precisely, 
and the social historical implications of its use less rarely evaluated 3 . In this 
paper I want to examine more closely the nature of the Reformation as a move¬ 
ment and to bring out some of these implications. 

The term “movement” is most commonly applied to the beginning of the 
Reformation in Wittenberg in 1521—22 4 , I should like to give a brief resum6 
of these well-known events in order to establish a more precise understanding 
of how they constitute a movement. The events can be divided into those which 
were public and those which were private. Thus during the autumn of 1521 the 
implications of the religious revival sparked off by Luther’s ideas were hotly 


1 See, for example, the use of the notion of legitimation in P. Blickle, Die Revolu¬ 
tion von 1525 , Miinchen 1975 ; the argument for the use of historical sociology in 
Thomas A. Brady Jr., Ruling Class, Regime and Reformation in Strasbourg 1520 — 
1555 , Leiden 1978 , pp. 19 — 47 ; and the more extended application of sociological 
therory in O. Rammstedt, Sekte und soziale Bewegung, Koln 1966 , and id., Stadt- 
unruhen 1525 , in: H.-U. Wehler (ed.), Der deutsdie Bauernkrieg 1524 — 1526 , Got¬ 
tingen 1975 , pp. 239 — 76 . 

2 See, for example, M. Brecht, Der theologische Hintergrund der Zwolf Artikel der 
Bauernschaft in Schwaben von 1525 , in: Zeitschrift fur Kirchengesdiidite 85 ( 1974 ), 
p. 31 . The response of Moeller to Brady*s work and the comment by Ozment in this 
collection both illustrate this point. 

3 Some random examples illustrate this: B. Moeller, Deutschland im Zeitalter der 
Reformation, Gottingen 1977 , ch. II/ 4 ; H. A. Oberman, Werden und Wertung der 
Reformation, Tubingen 1977 , pp. 238 , pp. 278 — 80 ; 5 . E. Ozment, The Reformation 
in the Cities, New Haven 1975 , pp. 47 , pp. 121 — 25 , p. 131 (often citing other 
authors). By contrast, Rammstedt, in the works cited in note 1 , defines the term 
carefully and structures his argument around this definition. 

4 Since N. Muller, Die Wittenberger Bewegung 1521 und 1522 , Leipzig 1911 . 
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debated within the university of Wittenberg 5 * . Radical ecclesiastical reforms 
were propounded, and in one or two cases acted upon. On Michaelmas, Sep¬ 
tember 29 1521, Melandhthon and his students received communion under both 
kinds in the parish church. This has the character of a private occasion, as does 
the decision of the Wittenberg Augustinians to cease holding private masses 
on October 13 1521 8 9 . Both remained internal to the institutions within which 
they occurred. 

By contrast, the events surrounding the burning of the papal bull and books 
of canon law by Luther on December 10 1520 could be called fully public. 
The university was invited to attend the burning before the Elstertor in the 
morning, and after the bull and books of canon law had been burned and the 
dignitaries had gone home, students staged a carnival procession around the 
town, which concluded in the afternoon with a further book-burning at the 
site of the morning fire 7 . This event was tolerantly regarded by the authorities, 
but it was an open act of defiance before the whole town in a way that the 
taking of communion at Michaelmas 1521 does not seem to have been. The 
most noticeable feature of a movement is its public nature, and one could date 
the beginning of the “Wittenberg movement” from December 10 1520. 

It is more usual, however, to place this within the dates October 1521 to 
March 1522, and to treat events such as that of December 10 1520 as forerun¬ 
ners. Thus the movement began on Saturday and Sunday, October 5—6 with 
student protests against the annual begging round of the hermits of St. Anthony. 
They were followed through the streets and pelted with dung and stones, their 
sermons were hedtled, their attempts to consecrate holy water disrupted, and a 
broadsheet against them tacked to the church doors s . Students issued a warning 
at the same time that they intended to disrupt the ceremonies on the forthcoming 
All Saints’ day. Gabriel Zwilling had preached a fiery sermon against the mass 
that same Sunday afternoon before a huge congregation, and the provost of the 
Castle Church advised against holding mass at all on All Saints’ on the grounds 
that it would provoke the students fl . At that stage the movement had the 
appearance of a university-based affair, with the students taking their cause 
onto the streets. However by the end of October it was clearly wider in nature. 
Zwilling preached vigorously against the mass and monasticism during October. 


5 G. Rupp, Patterns of Reformation, London 1969 , p. 89 . 

8 Muller, p. 16 no. 4 : Melanchthon "cum omnibus suis discipulis in parochia in die 
Michaelis sub utraque specie communicavit”; on cessation of masses, ibid., p. 32 , 
note 15 . 

7 Sources for this are identified and discussed in a broader context in R. Scribner , 
Reformation, Carnival and the World Turned Upside-down, above, chapter 4 , pp. 
71 - 101 , esp. note 3 . 

8 Miiller, pp. 19 — 20 , no. 5 . 

9 Ibid., p. 62 , no. 25 . 
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Justus Jonas preached against the All Souls’ indulgence on October 31 and 
November 1, and attacked prayers for the dead. Church ceremonies for All 
Saints’ suffered some disruption, and another administration of communion 
under both kinds was said to have taken place that day l0 . 

During November there was a mass exodus from the Augustinians, led by 
Zwilling n y but serious disturbances erupted in the first week of December. On 
December 1, the first Sunday of Advent, Zwilling preached fiercely against the 
mass. On Monday, December 2 students and citizens prevented two priests from 
holding mass in the parish church, tearing the mass-books from their hands and 
expelling them from the building. At least some of those involved were secretly 
armed. On the Tuesday morning priests singing the dawn office were pelted 
with stones, and mass was again prevented. The same occurred on Wednesday, 
December 4. This disruption of the mass occurred also in the Castle Church, 
in the Augustinians and in the Franciscans 12 . On December 4 broadsheets were 
posted on the doors of the Castle Church and the Franciscans, warning of dis¬ 
turbances if the mass were not stopped. On Friday, December 6 a body of armed 
students and nobles marched around the town with pipe and drum until 
midnight. They threatened to storm the monasteries and strike all the monks 
dead 13 . 

Sometime during these days a crowd of citizens forced its way into the town 
hall, and presented the town council with articles setting out their demands 14 . 
This last event shows that the movement was in danger of growing beyond a 
protest about church ceremonies and becoming a communal revolt. The town 
council did not dare take any action during the disturbances that week, and it 
wrote to the Elector Frederick the Wise on December 12, asking him to send 
commissioners to hear charges against those responsible, for it feared that if it 
heard them a new disturbance would ensue 15 . The officials entrusted with this 
task distinguished between the students involved, whom they characterised as 
hot-headed young “Martinists”, and certain citizens engaging in “conspiracy 
and prohibited assembly” (conspiration und vorsamlunge) 16 . 


10 On Zwilling preaching, Muller , pp. 28 , no. 10; p. 32 , no. 15 ; p. 58 , no. 25 ; on 
limitation of services, pp. 25 — 6 , no. 7 ; on other events, p. 62 , no. 25 . 

11 Miiller , p. 68, no. 28 . 

12 Ibid., p. 73 , no. 32 ; E. Fabian , Zwei gleichzeitige Berichte von Zwickauern iiber 
die Wittenberger Unruhen 1521 und 1522 , in: Mitteilungen des Altertumsvereins fiir 
Zwickau 11 ( 1914 ), pp. 25 — 28 . 

13 Fabian , pp. 27 — 28 ; Muller , p. 77 , no. 36 . 

14 Muller y p. 120: „Etliche virtelss meyster y auch andere mitburger da selbs, auss 
welcher angeben und ursachen , Eczliche von der gemeyne Erweckt und alsso mit unge- 
stumkeit vor Einem rat gedrungen .* 

15 Muller, p. 97 , no. 46 . 

18 Ibid., p. 120, no. 54 . 
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Further outbreaks occurred at Christmas. Karlstadt had announced on De¬ 
cember 22 that he would celebrate a reformed mass on New Year’s day, and 
distribute communion under both kinds. When it seemed that the Elector would 
prohibit this, he brought the date forward to Christmas Day 17 . On Christmas 
eve a crowd burst into the parish church, put out the lights, sang secular ditties, 
threatened to pelt a priest with lead shot and to smash up the church. With the 
approach of constables, they moved outside to the churchyard, where they 
noisily attempted to disturb the clergy from behind the choir with howls and 
yelling. They then turned their attention to the Castle Church, where they 
disrupted the service with anti-clerical abuse 18 . Karlstadt celebrated his mass 
next day, in what was probably the most prominent revolutionary action against 
church ceremonies in the movement’s course. The congregation were invited to 
take communion even if they had not confessed or fasted. This occurred on a 
major feast, as a much-advertised public event, against the express wish of the 
Elector. Karlstadt could scarcely cap this the next day by betrothing a sixteen- 
year-old girl in a nearby village, and boasting that he would invite the town 
council, the university, the Saxon princes and the bishop to the wedding 19 . 
There is no doubt, however, that he had struck a popular chord. Two thousand 
were said to have communicated under both kinds on Christmas Day, on New 
Year’s day more than a thousand did so, and the same again on Sunday January 
5 and on Monday January 6. Moreover the movement did not stop in Witten¬ 
berg, but spread into surrounding small towns — Dobien, Schmiedberg, Herz- 
berg, Jessen, Schlieben and Eilenburg 20 . 

Early in January a general chapter of the Augustinians was held in Witten¬ 
berg, which condoned many of the actions taken by their members. Shortly 
afterwards, on January 10, under Zwilling’s influence, all images in the Augus¬ 
tinians were removed. Statues in stone were mutilated, and what could burn was 
tossed onto a bonfire, including holy oil 21 . No doubt spurred on by Karlstadt’s 
vigorous views on images, there was a growing fear of a Bildersturm . During 
the first week of December students disrupting mass in the Franciscans had 
destroyed a wooden altar. Sometime early in January a general removal of 
images was announced, prompting some to take matters into their own hands, 
and a tanner was fined for tearing pictures from their frames in the parish 
church 22 . There was also an ominous threat that on the forthcoming Maundy 


17 Ibid., p. 153 , no. 68. 

18 Ibid., p. 133 , no. 61 . 

19 Ibid., pp. 132 , no. 61 ; 155 — 59 , no. 68. 

20 Ibid., pp. 170 — 71 , no. 73 ; 209 — 211 , no. 101 . 

21 Ibid., pp. 169 , no. 72 ; 212 , no. 102 ; on the Augustinian congregation, pp. 147 — 50 , 
no. 67 . 

« Ibid., p. 191 , no. 92 . 
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Thursday all idolatrous altars would be washed clean with strong lye 28 . To 
prevent such incidents, the town council declared that no images were to be 
removed without its approval and supervision 24 . 

The extent and strength of evangelical feeling also forced the town council 
to act in other areas. On January 24 it issued a city ordinance to regulate 
church affairs. A form of celebration of a reformed mass was laid down, begging 
was abolished, and a common chest set up to support the poor, drawing its 
funds from confraternities and mass foundations. The Franciscan and Augus- 
tinian monasteries were closed, and their contents inventoried by the town 
council 25 . With these measures, all carried through by mid-February, the 
movement had been checked and channelled into a more controlled course. It 
now stood under the watchful eye of the town council, and although there was 
apprehension at the excitement aroused by the Zwickau prophets, the movement 
was all but over 26 . Karlstadt and Zwilling had their preaching curtailed, and 
by the time Luther returned from the Wartburg on March 6, all there remained 
to do was to create a calmer theological atmosphere than that prevailing during 
the past five months 27 . 

It is undeniable that the Wittenberg movement was borne on a wave of 
popular enthusiasm. It outran the city magistrates’ ability to control it, and 
finally forced them to act even against the will of the Elector, who had prohib¬ 
ited any innovations in church matters 28 . It was instigated by the preaching of 
Zwilling and Karlstadt, and was directed against the mass and the clergy. 
Carried by the students and the Wittenberg commune, it presented its demands 
in full knowledge of princely disapproval. As one priest supporting the move¬ 
ment put it: “the students and the common man are afraid of the Elector as 
their overlord and as the founder of the Castle Chapter who strongly upholds 
it” 29 . Nonetheless, the commune presented its demands both to the town council, 
and through them to Frederick the Wise, in near rebellious fashion. It would set 
goods, life and limb in support of the articles, and although the Elector advised 
against innovation until he had issued an ordinance, this injunction was ignored. 

What are the features which enable us to describe these events as constituting 
a movement? I believe we can single out the following: 


23 Ibid., p. 158, no. 68. 

24 Ibid., pp. 191—2, no. 92. 

25 Ibid., pp. 203, no. 97 and 218, no. 106 on closure of monasteries; for the Kir- 
chenordnung, ibid., p. 202, no. 96 and A. L. Richter, Die evangelischen Kirchenord- 
nungen des 16. Jahrhunderts, Weimar 1896, vol. 2, pp. 484—5. 

26 On the Zwickau prophets Muller, pp. 137—45, no. 64. 

27 On curtailment of Karlstadt and Zwilling ibid., pp. 177—82, nos. 81—84. 

28 Ibid., p. 50, no. 20. 

29 Ibid., p. 153, no. 68. 
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(1) they involve numerous persons who can be conceived of as a collectivity, 
as identifiable groups — students, citizens, the commune. 

(2) they are involved in collective action , whether as a demonstrating crowd, 
a group of hecklers, or even just as people making threats. 

( 3 ) they exemplify some degree of common consciousness. This may be typified 
positively, that they are adherents of Luther, “Martinists”; or negatively, in 
terms of their opposition to the mass, traditional ceremonies, the clergy or 
monks. This form of consciousness may be labelled “evangelical”, although 
further differentiation may be necessary for closer analysis. 

( 4 ) they involve attempts to change the existing order , most notably, in this 
instance, the ecclesiastical order. 

( 5 ) this is to be carried out by rapid and immediate action. Indeed, it is the 
impatience of the behaviour of those concerned which is the most striking 
feature, and which accounts for the militancy and violence of the events. 

(6) this is carried out by non-institutional means , by direct action by-passing 
established procedures and pre-empting the decisions of those in authority, 
even if these are later invoked to justify and legitimise such changes 80 . 

I would contend that all or almost all of these features must be present if we 
are justify use of the term “movement”. However we may qualify this with 
some further comments. Clearly, we are dealing with public and collective 
behaviour, but this does not rule out individual actions. Around the end of 1521 
there were numerous cases of clerical marriage, including Karlstadt and Justus 
Jonas. These individual acts of ecclesiastical disobedience represent a clustering 
of single instances, sufficiently important to qualify as a collective phenomenon 
of the group concerned. The same is true of the numerous individuals who 
abandoned their monastic vows and returned to secular life #1 . Again, it is the 
clustering of such movements as that in Wittenberg which comprises anything 
like a “Reformation movement”, although in order to cover the variety of 
these I prefer to use the term “evangelical movement”. 

The most important criteria in this definition are that a movement involves 
impatient action through non-institutional means. We can bring out the signi- 


30 On the features of social movements, see International Encyclopedia of the Social 
Sciences, vol. 14, New York 1968, pp. 438—52; P. Wilkinson, Social Movement, 
London 1971, esp. p. 27, /. Wilson, Introduction to Social Movements, New York 
1973, esp. p. 8; and O. Rammstedt, Soziale Bewegung, Frankfurt 1978, pp. 127—35, 
with the further literature cited there on pp. 31—32 notes 2—5. Rammstedt 3 s work, 
which appeared after this paper was written, extends the theoretical basis of the studies 
mentioned in note 1. His definition of a social movement differs from that outlined 
above in certain respects, especially about the importance of collective action. 

31 Muller, pp. 157—58, no. 68; 188, no. 90: 209, no. 101. 
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ficance of these two features if we examine the case of Zwickau 32 . Here the new 
ideas were given active encouragement by city authorities from the very begin¬ 
ning. Hermann Miihlpfort, Stadtvogt and mayor of Zwickau from 1521 , had 
close contact with Lutheran ideas as early as 1519 . Indeed, Luther dedicated to 
him the German edition of Von der Freiheit eines Christenmenscben 33 . Under 
his influence, the town council gave its support to a succession of evangelical 
preachers, including Johannes Sylvius Egranus, Thomas Miintzer for a time, 
and the actual reformer of Zwickau, Nikolaus Hausmann 34 . When Miintzer was 
reported to the bishop of Naumburg for virulent attacks on Franciscans, the 
council spoke out in his favour against both bishop and monastic order 35 . In 
1521 it sought Luther’s advice in the appointment of Hausmann as city pastor, 
and encouraged each step Hausmann took towards introducing an ecclesiastical 
Reformation 36 . 

The town council itself took numerous initiatives to further ecclesiastical 
reform. It invited Luther to preach in Zwickau in April 1522 , and protected 
Hausmann in a dispute with another preacher by having the latter dismissed 
from his position 37 . It limited church ceremonies in 1520 and 1523 , and on 
November 24 1523 it summoned an assembly of the clergy at which it confis¬ 
cated all documents attesting pious foundations. The following day it established 
a common chest for the relief of the poor, a step that had been prepared by a 
gradual curtailment of the mendicant activity of the Franciscans 38 . In 1521 it 
allowed them to beg within the city only alongside secular beggars in the 
churchyard, in 1522 it prevented them sending Bettelbriefe into the countryside 
to raise funds for church building, and in September 1523 it restricted the 
number of monks in the Zwickau house to twenty, instead of the usual 70—80 3 *. 


32 In discussing this case, and later that of Leipzig, I hoped to base the argument 
on archival investigations. However, for reasons beyond my control I could not gain 
access to the relevant archives before this paper was written. As far as possible, there¬ 
fore, I have used printed sources or the rich citations from these in several secondary 
works such as A . Frolich , Die Einfiihrung der Reformation in Zwickau, in: Mitteilun- 
gen des Altertumsvereins fur Zwickau 12 (1919). 

33 P . Wappler , Thomas Miintzer in Zwickau und die „Zwickauer Propheten", 2 nd 
edition Giitersloh 1966, p. 19. Luther, however, does not appear to have known Miihl- 
pfort all that well, for he addressed his dedication to Hieronymus Miihlpfort, see Luther, 
Werke, Weimar 1883—1970, vol. 7, p. 20. 

34 Wappler , pp. 19—21, 43. 

35 Ibid., pp. 21—24; P. F. Doelle } Reformationsgeschiditliches aus Kursachsen, Mun¬ 
ster 1933, pp. 45, 51—52. It also supported Egranus in his dispute with the Francis¬ 

cans over the Anna cult in 1518 (Doelle, p. 43). 

30 Frolich , pp. 15, 49. 

37 Ibid., pp. 18, 22 . 

38 Ibid., pp. 21, 49, 56—57. 

39 Ibid., p. 66 ; Doelle , pp. 58, 71, 73. 
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At the end of 1524, the council toyed with the idea of staging a disputation in 
the manner of other towns, and it twice prohibited preaching by the Franciscans 
before they were finally asked to leave the city in May 1525 40 . 

These actions could in no way be described as the deeds of the impatient, or 
as conducted by non-institutional means. The council moved extremely cau¬ 
tiously. In 1520 it refused a request that the St. Sebastian candles be abolished, 
but ordered that they be made “not as large as before” 4i . In the autumn of 
1520 it prohibited the Antonius swine, but in 1522 mass was still being held 
three times a week before council sittings 42 . In 1523 it was content merely to 
restrict the Corpus Christi procession, to forbid singing the Salve Regina on 
the feast of the Visitation, and to prevent the Sacrament being carried around 
inside the church on two feasts in July 4S . In 1524 it even insisted that the Lenten 
abstinence be observed 44 . It twice took inventories of the Franciscans' goods, 
but refrained from secularising them 45 . The begging of the Plauen Dominicans 
it prevented by the expedient of purchasing from them in 1523 their Terminier - 
haus in Zwickau, thus removing the base for their operations in the Erzgebirge 48 . 
Finally, it was not until Passion Week 1525 that Catholic ceremonies were 
completely abolished. 

These are the features of a Ratsreformation, not of a popular movement, and 
it is possible that the council was influenced in its caution by the fact that the 
new ideas were far from being supported by the overwhelming majority of the 
town. In 1522 there were many who refused to attend sermons, and went to the 
monastery during the sermon instead 47 . On Palm Sunday 1524, when the coun¬ 
cil allowed the first German mass to be held with administration of communion 
under both kinds, there was only one mass held in each church, and not more 
than twenty communicants in each — a total of only 160 48 . Even in April 1525 


40 Frolich, pp. 67, 69, 71; Doelle, pp. 76; 98—99 on the disputation. This did not 
occur without opposition from the Franciscans, who appealed to the Elector and 
gained in 1522 an agreement that harassment would cease, Doelle, Beilage 4, pp. 
225—28; however, this was not observed, as the Franciscans complained in 1524 (ibid., 
Beilage 10, pp. 234—36). 

41 Frolich, p. 49. 

42 Ibid., p. 49; R. Hofmann, Bilder aus einer sachsischen Stadt im Reformations- 
zeitalter. Aus der Kammerei-Redmungen der Stadt Zwickau, in: Neues Archiv fur 
sachsische Geschichte und Altertumskunde 25 (1904), p. 58. 

43 Frolich, pp. 21—22. 

44 Ibid., p. 29. 

45 In 1521 and 1524, ibid., p. 64; Doelle, pp . 58, 82, 118. 

46 Frolich, p. 65. 

47 Ratsprotokolle of 13 January 1522, cited in Doelle, p. 59 note 13, who applies 
it to adherents of the Franciscans; Wappler, p. 90 applies it to adherents of the Miint- 
zer-Storch movement, without any evidence that this should be so. 

48 Frolich, p. 29. 
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many citizens were still going to the Franciscans, and the council feared a distur¬ 
bance in reaction to its abolition of Catholic ceremonies 4B . One may see good 
reason, then, why the innovations in Zwickau were carried out as far as possible 
with the approval of higher authority. Hausmann tried to secure the acquies¬ 
cence of the bishop of Naumburg for his reforms, and failing this, of the Lan- 
desherr , the Elector of Saxony. The town council also acted as an executor of 
the Elector’s power, so that at this early stage it was promoting innovation as an 
extension of a territorial church government 50 . 

If we are to speak of an evangelical movement in Zwickau in the terms in 
which we have defined it, it is certainly not to be found in the above events. Yet 
there was an evangelical movement, whose beginnings can be dated probably 
from around September 1520, when the council had Miintzer moved to St. Ca¬ 
therine’s church and he began to forge his own distinctive attitude towards re¬ 
form. It was manifest not only in Miintzer’s links to the religious and social 
radicals among the weavers who attended St. Catherine’s as their “guild church”, 
or in the anabaptists around Nikolaus Storch 51 . It can be seen in incidents such 
as that on December 26 1520, when a clerical critic of Miintzer, who had slipped 
in to spy on his sermon, was chased from St. Catharine’s by an angry crowd. He 
was pelted with dung and stones, hunted through the streets of the town and 
barely escaped with his life 52 . Again, on May9 1521 a priest carrying the Sa¬ 
crament through the streets was stoned. Parodies against the clergy and the 
church hierarchy were sung openly in the streets, and their windows were sma¬ 
shed at night. Laymen set themselves up as preachers, in one case a woman was 
even said to have preached from one of the city pulpits 53 . 

These incidents were not by any means confined to the circle of radicals 
around Miintzer and Storch. Certainly, the most spectacular incident of the 
first few months of the movement was the weavers’ disturbance of April 1521, 
protesting against Miintzer’s dismissal from his post at St. Catherine’s 54 . Howe¬ 
ver a good deal of the excitement in the town came from the other evangelical 
faction in 1521, those supporting Muntzer’s protagonist, Johannes Egranus. 
These posted broadsheets attacking Miintzer, smashed his windows by night and 
accused his adherents of conspiracy 55 . Moreover, well after the defeat of Munt¬ 
zer’s party, and after the anabaptists had been checked by firm action by the 


49 Ibid., p. 72. 

50 Ibid., pp. 25, 61. 

51 Wappler , pp. 28—32. 

52 Ibid., pp. 32—33. 

63 Ibid., pp. 43, 50, 52. 

54 Ibid., pp. 40—43. 

55 Ibid., pp. 37, 39; /. K. Seidemann , Thomas Miinzer, Leipzig 1842, Beilage 4, pp. 
107—112. 
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council in December 1521 56 , the incidents continued. On March 6 1522 the 
Zwickau manor of the Cistercian abbey of Grunhain was stormed. The osten¬ 
sible cause was the imprisonment there of a peasant under the abbey’s jurisdic¬ 
tion. The buildings were ransacked and their fittings destroyed. Any pictures 
found there were broken up, while the stocks in which the peasant had been 
held were carried under duress to the market square by a monk who was beaten 
as he went. There they were destroyed amid great merriment 57 . In 1523 there 
was almost a similar storm of the Franciscans 58 . 

In 1524, against all custom, weddings were held during Lent, and a grandiose 
flouting of the Lenten abstinence was prepared, with two calves being slaugh¬ 
tered for the purpose. Here the council intervened, seizing the slaughtered 
beasts and donating them to the Leprosarium, where they were hung to 
smoke until Lent should be past 59 . At the end of 1524 a picture of St. Francis 
adorned with cock’s feathers and bells was nailed to the fountain in the market, 
and on January 22 1525 a number of folk broke into the Franciscan monastery, 
where they raged around, abused the monks and stoned a priest at the altar. The 
council had the monastery closed on February 11 and forbade the Franciscans 
from preaching, but this failed to still popular feeling eo . On Fastnacht, February 
28, citizens and youths of the town held a mock hunt of monks and nuns through 
the streets, where the “quarry” was driven into nets “as one was accustomed to 
do in the hunt”. The following day satirical processions were held through the 
streets by folk dressed as monks, anti-clerical ditties were sung and the carnival 
monks were beaten 61 . On March 22 the council abolished the brewing rights of 
the monks, in response to murmuring against this in the city €2 . 

It was as a culmination of such popular pressure that the Franciscans were 
expelled from Zwickau on May 2 1525, following the formal prohibition of all 
Catholic ceremonies during Passion Week, April 9-15. Once again the town 
council was forced to act by pressure from the evangelical movement. By April 
26 there were some among the citizenry who feared that the Franciscans would 
provide a focus for resistance to the innovations, and who favoured direct action 
to deal with the problem. The Franciscans should be approached, asked to accept 
the new ecclesiastical arrangements, and if they refused, they should be asked 
to leave the city. If they showed reluctance to leave, they should be driven 


56 Wappler , pp. 51—53. 

57 Extract from Peter Schumann’s Chronik, in: R . Falk, Zwickauer Chroniken aus 
dem 16. Jahrhundert, in: Alt-Zwickau (1923), p. 3. 

58 Frollch , p. 67. 

69 Ibid., pp. 28—29 note 25. 

50 Ibid., p. 71; Doelle, pp. 97, 104. 

61 Falk , p. 8. 

62 W. P. Fuchs , Akten zur Geschidite des Bauernkriegs in Mitteldeutschland, Jena 
1942, vol. 2, no. 1169, p. 78. 
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out 63 . This kind of talk aroused sufficient apprehension among the council for 
it to act to take the steam out of popular feeling. After consultation with the 
guilds and commune on May 1-2, the Franciscans were presented with an ulti¬ 
matum in the terms suggested on April 26. As expected, they refused it and were 
forced to leave Zwickau w . 

Here, then, we can identify a movement which displays the same features as 
that in Wittenberg. It should be made clear at this point, however, that it is not 
only as riotous behaviour that such a movement manifests itself. The impatience 
we have singled out as an important characteristic may express itself along a 
scale ranging from public satire, mockery and murmuring, through acts of 
exhibitionist disobedience and provocation, to rowdiness and riot. At the more 
placid end of this scale we may set the actions of those in Leipzig who, as we 
shall see shortly, defied prohibitions and went to villages beyond the town to 
hear sermons and to receive communion under both kinds. What is involved in 
such direct action is fourfold. First, it demonstrates a withdrawal of legitimacy 
from the existing arrangements. Second, there is a feeling that reasonable de¬ 
mands or expectations are not being met . Third, there is in consequence an 
aroused readiness to act against these arrangements. Fourth, those involved are in 
little position to influence the desired change by regular means 85 . In this sense 
they are powerless — unless they effect change through their own direct action. 

Such an evangelical movement is not only clearly distinct from a “reforma¬ 
tion from above”, a Ratsreformation. Incipiently, it stands in opposition to the 
ruling authorities. This is true not only where the town council was hostile or 
neutral for much of the movement’s course. It was particularly the case in 
Zwickau, where the council’s overall approval of ecclesiastical innovation was 
combined with inaction in putting it fully into practice. It thus encouraged direct 
action by evangelical believers, by arousing and justifying hopes of reform and 
then disappointing them in the short term. The Zwickau council may even have 
fostered the growth of the movement, from a desire to further its own secular 
policies. Its role in the storming of the Grunhain manor was highly suspect. 
Some believed that it had planned the whole affair, for it had long been strug¬ 
gling with the Grunhain Cistercians over questions of jurisdiction, and was no 
doubt overjoyed at the result ® 6 . This could well have encouraged the thought in 
the following year of storming the Franciscans, and almost certainly influenced 
the rising tide of feeling against them which led to their expulsion. This points 
to a fifth aspect of direct action. Where it is carried through successfully, it con- 


63 Ibid., no. 1212, p. 130. 

64 Ibid., no. 1266, pp. 166—67. 

35 Wilson , pp. 70, 89, 91. 

66 Frolich , p. 17 on the role of the Rat; E. Herzog, Chronik der Kreisstadt Zwickau, 
Zwickau 1839—45, vol. 1, pp. 159—61 on the disagreements over jurisdiction. 
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tributes to a growth in awareness by those involved that they are not powerless, 
but that their power resides in the movement itself. This increases its potential to 
become an opposition movement, that is, one which seeks not just changes in the 
existing order, but to redefine that order itself. 

We can see how this process occurred in Zwickau if we examine more closely 
the developments of May 1525. On April 26 the council began consultations 
with the Viermeister, the leaders of the commune and guilds, doubtless influenced 
by fear of direct action against the Franciscans 67 . The issue was brought to a 
head on May 1, when it was discussed by the guilds and commune, all meeting 
separately and reporting back to the council through the Viermeister 68 . The 
monks had been presented with their ultimatum on the morning of May 1 69 . In 
the afternoon, the council reported back to the guild assemblies, approaching each 
guild in turn. These were highly suspicious of this procedure. The bakers and 
shoemakers agreed to the suggestions put to them by the council, but the butchers 
made their agreement dependent on all the other guilds and the commune agree¬ 
ing. The smiths were even more forthright: they would accept nothing behind 
the backs of the commune. The commune gave much the same reply, that they 
would accept nothing behind the backs of the guilds. At this point, the council 
gave in to what was in fact a swelling demand for a full assembly of the guilds 
and commune. They gave up their attempt to poll the guilds individually, and 
told the remaining guilds that a complete assembly of guilds and commune 
would be called the following day 70 . As in Wittenberg, the question of com¬ 
munal opinion had become a constitutional issue of such importance that the 
council feared rebellion. Its powerlessness in the face of this issue is shown by its 
failure to act against a certain Reynold, who was spreading sedition in the city: 
if he were locked up, it decided, there would be folk who would release him 71 . 

At the assembly of May 2 the guilds and commune elected a committee which 
drew up grievances to be presented to the council and the Elector. However this 
committee expressly denied any intention of instigating rebellion. They were 
willing to be obedient to authority and to await the Elector’s response to their 
grievances. They therefore proposed adjourning the matter until after the Leipzig 
market, then reassembling to see if the guilds and commune had any further 
grievances. It was no surprise that the committee took this moderate line. It was 
composed of the Viermeister and the town’s legal advisers! 72 The council, 
whether by its own devices or otherwise, had thus achieved the same result as it 


67 Fuchs, no. 1212, p. 130. 

68 Ibid., no. 1266, pp. 165—66. 

69 Ibid., p. 166. 

70 Ibid., p. 166: Handelunge nath mittentage; this is confirmed by no. 1283, p. 176. 

71 Ibid., p. 167, note 1. 

72 Ibid., no. 1283, pp. 176—77. 
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had sought with its earlier form of consultation, using those officers who formed 
part of the institutional structure of political control to ascertain the commune's 
opinion. 

The issues at stake during this stage of the movement involved more than 
ecclesiastical reform or the fate of the Franciscans. Indeed, the expulsion of the 
monks does not even seem to have been discussed at the plenary assembly of 
May 2 73 . After it had broken up, some of the leaders of the commune sent a depu¬ 
tation to the council, expressing the opinion that the Franciscans would defin¬ 
itely have to go, for as long as they still had adherents among old believers in 
Zwickau there was a danger of disturbance 74 . The major items of discussion du¬ 
ring the assembly of May 2 seem to have been communal grievances against the 
council and the Elector, and the question of supplying aid to the Saxon princes 
against the rebellious peasants 75 . These matters set the tone, especially as the 
Peasant War had spread to the vicinity of Zwickau by the end of April, and the 
commune faced the urgent question of whether they should stand for or against 
the peasants. News reached them on May 1 that Erfurt was in the hands of the 
peasants, and they had received a demand from the territorial prince to supply 
a feudal levy of 200 men 70 . The council were more than willing to comply, but 
the commune was concerned that these should not be used against the peasants. 
Its counter-proposal was that 100 men only should be sent, to fulfil a defensive 
role 77 . 

The final decision was referred to the council, which was thus left with the 
initiative. Throughout the rest of May it parried requests for aid from both 
nobles and peasants, arguing that it had promised the Elector to form no alli¬ 
ances 78 . At the same time it took careful security measures, strengthening the 
watch with Landsknecbte , especially on sensitive days, such as those of the annual 
market in mid-June 79 . It was convinced by mid-May that the loyalty of the 
commune was assured 80 , and indeed on May 11a letter was sent in the com¬ 
mune’s name to the Elector, denying a rumour that Zwickau had formed a secret 
alliance with the rebels. Rather the council had summoned the commune before 


73 This is the implication of the note in Fuchs , no. 1283, p. 177 that the Francis¬ 
cans were discussed by a smaller group „gleidi nach dieser handlung". 

74 Ibid., p. 177. This request was put in the name of the Commune. 

75 Ibid., p. 177, the implication of the passage beginning „Hat Wolf Koch angefan- 
gen .. 

76 On the Erfurt news ibid., p. 167, note 1: on the levy request: no. 1266, p. 165. 

77 Implicit in the question „ob ehr [der Rat] 100 oder 200 man schigken wolde", 
and in the statement from the Commune that „ wider dieselben [die Bauern] solten 
sie keinen weges zihen*, Fuchs , no. 1287, p. 177. 

78 Ibid., no. 1361, p. 233. 

79 Ibid., no. 1313, p. 197; no. 1644, p. 452 and note 1. 

80 Ibid., no. 1435, p. 281. 
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it on May 2, and exhorted all to obedience and to desist from disturbance, a reply 
which was no small twisting of the truth 81 . In fact, the council was still nervous 
about its control. When fugitive nobles asked for shelter in Zwickau, the council 
took care to consult the communal committee, that is, the Viermeister and its 
legal advisers 82 . And when it sent a number of butchers into the countryside on 
May 10 to spy out peasant movements, it took care that the commune should not 
get wind of it 83 . There were strong supporters of the peasants in the town, there 
were also some who joined in the pillaging of feudal property around Zwickau, 
and the weavers showed signs of restlessness 84 . The council must therefore have 
been relieved to have inhibited any more radical development of the Zwickau 
movement at the beginning of May. 

The result of the adjournment of the May 2 assembly was effectively to para¬ 
lyse the opposition movement for the critical weeks of the Peasant War in the 
Erzgebirge. On June 21 the council agreed to demands by communal respresenta- 
tives that a further assembly be summoned as promised in May, but it made it 
clear that this was the last occasion on which such an innovation as a communal 
assembly would be permitted. Henceforth demands from the commune must be 
advanced as of old through court sessions 85 . The assembly agreed to in June 
seems never to have taken place. On August 23 the Viermeister presented the 
council with communal and guild grievances, and with another request for a 
plenary assembly. The council now replied that any such assembly had been 
wholly forbidden by the Elector. The grievances would be allowed to be read out 
only at a gathering of the Viermeister. Any further consultation would be only 
with representatives of the guilds and commune 86 . With this restriction of discus¬ 
sion to those who were in effect agents of control by the authorities, the com¬ 
munal movement was nipped in the bud, and it seems to have died without 
further repercussions. 

It is clear from the example of Zwickau that an evangelical movement is by 
no means a static phenomenon, but that it develops in a dialectical relationship 
to the responses of authority. There are at least two ways in which this process 
could lead from an evangelical to an opposition movement. First, the movement 
could flatly disagree with a policy decision by the council which ran counter to 
its aspirations. This could lead to open revolt, as in the Zwickau weaver’s distur¬ 
bance of April 1521, an incident which has a close parallel in the Schilling distur¬ 
bance in Augsburg in 1524. Or it could lead to threats of revolt, seen in the terms 


81 Ibid., no. 1416, p. 269. 

82 Ibid, no. 1328, pp. 206—7; no. 1313, p. 197. 

83 Ibid, no. 1406, p. 261. 

84 Ibid, no. 1339, p. 212; no. 1491, p. 322; no. 1519, p. 339; no. 1750, p. 561; no. 
2058, p. 853. 

85 Ibid, no. 1691, p. 498. 

8<; Ibid, no. 1833, pp. 626—7. 
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with which the Wittenberg articles of December 1521 were presented. Second, 
the movement could force the authorities to act against their better judgment, 
to accede to the movement’s demands, as occurred both in Wittenberg and 
Zwickau. This implied a weakening of political control in the oligarchic and 
hierarchical constellation which characterised the sixteenth-century German 
town 87 . It was the thin end of the wedge of radical political and constitutional 
change. 

So far we have concentrated on definition of important features of the Refor¬ 
mation as a movement, and have paid little attention to the social character of 
the events. To look more closely at this aspect I want to examine another Saxon 
town, Leipzig 88 . This provides us with a third context for a Reformation move¬ 
ment, one where the authorities were on the whole hostile. As in Wittenberg and 
Zwickau, the movement began very early. When Tetzel was in Leipzig in 1518— 
19 he faced strong public opposition to indulgences. He was afraid to venture 
out of his lodgings in the Dominican monastery, and when he praised papal 
sovereignty in a sermon on New Year’s day 1519, he was threatened by a hostile 
crowd. John Eck had much the same experience in Leipzig, being mistreated and 
forced to hide in a chimney. Threatening broadsheets against him were stuck up 
in ten places around the town on Michaelmas 1520, and abusive letters were sent 
to him daily at his lodgings. Satirical ditties against him were sung through the 
streets, and he was finally forced to quit Leipzig under cover of night. Hiero¬ 
nymus Emser fared no better, having a Latin broadsheet posted on his pulpit on 
Christmas day 1520 89 . When the papal bull condemning Luther was posted in 
February 1521, it was pelted with dung and stones 90 . A proposed burning of 
Lutheran books in February was put off for fear of disturbance 91 . 

Support for Luther’s ideas had been given impetus by the Leipzig Debate, and 
subsequently a number of young university teachers began lectures expounding 
the Gospels and St. Paul. Lutheran books circulated freely, despite attempts by 
Duke George of Saxony and the bishop of Merseburg to prevent them 92 . Evan- 


87 On this, see, for example, Brady , ch. 5. The question of political control I have 
discussed generally in R. W. Scribner y Sozialkontrolle und die Moglichkeit einer stad- 
tischen Reformation, in: B. Moeller (ed.), Stadt und Kirche im 16. Jahrhundert, Gu- 
tersloh 1978, pp. 57—65, and more specifically in the case of Cologne, see R. W. Scrib¬ 
ner , Why was there no Reformation in Cologne?, in: Bulletin of the Institute of 
Historical Research 49 (1976); below, pp. 238-42. 

88 See footnote 31. 

89 G. Wustmann y Geschichte der Stadt Leipzig, Leipzig 1905, pp. 382, 384; F. 
Seifert , Die Reformation in Leipzig, Leipzig 1883, pp. 65—69. 

90 Seifert , p. 67. 

91 F. Gess y Akten und Briefe zur Kirchenpolitik Herzog Georgs von Sachsen, Leipzig 
1905—7, vol. 1, nos. 190, 193, pp. 153, 155. 

92 Ibid., no. 210, p. 168; no. 419, p. 412; no. 435, pp. 441—43. 
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gelical preachers were active in Leipzig throughout the years 1521—24. In May 
1521 eighteen Magisters of the university petitioned the town council for its 
support in favour of the preacher Dominikus Schleupner, who was being haras¬ 
sed by the Faculty of Theology. The council passed the request on to Duke 
George’s sons, who in their father’s absence called off the theologians 9S . Schleup¬ 
ner left for a post in Nuremberg in 1522, but in September that year a young 
Magister, Stephan Schonbadi, was preaching in St. John’s church. Complaints 
were made about the heterodoxy of his teaching and that those who spoke 
against him were jostled and threatened M . The Leipzig council was reluctant to 
take any action, and dodged the issue by arguing that the bishop had sent com¬ 
missioners to hear him preaching and found nothing amiss 95 . 

Schonbach was still in Leipzig in January 1523, but his position also seems to 
have been temporary 96 . Adherents of the new belief wished to secure the appo¬ 
intment of a permanent preacher, and at the beginning of 1523 two of the 
churchwardens of St. George’s hospital petitioned Duke George to this end. He 
told them that they had no right to interfere in such matters and should mind 
their own business 97 . Another young Magister, Sebastian Froschel, preached in 
several churches in the suburbs during 1523, but at Michaelmas he preached in the 
chapel of St. George’s hospital, at the invitation of the churchwardens 98 . On 
October 11 he preached in St. John’s, and was due to preach there again a week 
later. On this occasion the provost of St. Thomas, the rich and powerful foun¬ 
dation which dominated the ecclesiastical life of the town, ordered the church 
to be locked. Angry at being denied their sermon, Froschel’s supporters set up a 
pulpit in the churchyard. The council stood by, prepared to arrest Froschel if he 
should preach, but the mood of the crowd was such that he had to be asked to 
pacify them to avoid serious disturbance ". 

Froschel was later arrested by the bishop and expelled, but he found a succes¬ 
sor in Andreas Bodenschatz, who preached to the nuns of St. George in the 
suburbs during the winter of 1523—24 10 °. This was a limited appointment, ex¬ 
piring at Easter 1524, but he attracted such crowds that the small chapel could 
not hold them in safety. There were many city churches standing empty, and it 


93 Ibid., no. 210, pp. 168—71; no. 211, p. 171; no. 213, pp. 172—3. 

94 Ibid., no. 381, p. 359. 

95 Wustmann , p. 393. 

96 Ges$ y vol. 1, no. 432, p. 438. There is no evidence of Schonbach’s activity in 
Leipzig after this date. 

97 Ibid., no. 432, p. 438; no. 480, p. 482. 

98 Wustmantiy p. 393. 

99 Gess, vol. 1, no. 557, pp. 557—58; K . Beier and A. Dobritzschy Tausend Jahre 
deutsche Vergangenheit in Quellen heimatlicher Geschichte, Leipzig 1911, vol. 1, pp. 
212—16 (FroschePs account). 

too Q n FroschePs arrest Beier and Dobritzschy pp. 214—5; on Bodenschatz Gess y 
vol. 1, no. 630, p. 629; no. 653, pp. 660—61. 
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seemed a natural solution to transfer him to a larger churdi within the walls on 
expiry of his appointment. A petition to Duke George was drawn up to this 
effect, and circulated for signatures. As sent to the Duke on April 2 1524, 
during Easter week, it contained 105 signatures, but claimed that there were 
many others omitted for the sake of brevity 101 . 

This petition casts a good deal of light on the social composition of the evan¬ 
gelical movement in Leipzig, although it does not fall into that category of non- 
institutional actions I have taken as normative for such movement. It was, rather, 
a formal request to the territorial ruler to permit a preacher. As in Zwickau, it 
thus implicitly recognised the principle of a territorial church government. There 
is evidence that the petition was instigated by members of the town council, 
although only one of these signed it 102 . Its origins among the upper ranks of 
society are evident in analysis of the wealth of the signatories, based on the 1529 
Turkensteuer register 103 . Although they came from all social levels, there was 
a clear predominance of the rich, shown by Table 1. 


Table 1: Signatories of petition of April 2 1524 


Mietlinge or below 100 G 

100—500 G 

500—1000 G 

over 1000 G 

NI 

Total 

16 

15 

7 

40 

27 

105 

15.2 

14.3 

6.7 

38.1 

25,7 

100 

Mietlinge = those who did 

not own their 

own house 





NI = no information; G — Gulden 

101 Gess , vol. 1, no. 630, pp. 628—31. That the petition was actually signed by the 
105, see G. Wustmanny Quellen zur Geschichte Leipzigs, Leipzig 1889—95, vol. 1, 

p. 160. 

102 Michael Rumpfer confessed during his 1525 interrogation that Wolf Widemann, 
Heinz Scherlein and Kunz Kudienmeister had instigated the petition, citing as his 
source Antonius Bock, one of the more active evangelical supporters in Leipzig. /. K . 
Seidemann , Die Reformationszeit in Sachsen von 1517 bis 1539, Dresden 1846—-48, 
vol. 2, p. 12. Of these three, Heintz Scherlein or Scherl was in the Rat 1521—1548 
(GesSy vol. 1, p. 422, note 6) and was one of the three churchwardens at St. George’s 
hospital who allowed Bodenschatz to preach there. Only he signed the April 2 petition. 
Widemann was mentioned by the 1525 rebels as one of those favourable to the Gospel 
who should be retained in the Council, Seidemann y p. 12. He became mayor in 1527, 
Wustmanny Geschichte, p. 453. Kunz Kuchenmeister was suspected of Lutheran sympa¬ 
thies in 1522, and was Schoffenschreiber, Gess, vol. 1, p. 267. He too would have 
been retained in the Council in 1525, Seidemann y p. 12. 

103 I have used here the lists published by Wustmanny Quellen, vol. 1, pp. 151— 
189. These are incomplete and require checking against the originals, which would 
doubtless enable the number of those for whom there is no information to be reduced. 
However, even if the bulk of these belonged to the lower income groups, the dis¬ 
proportionate role of the rich would still remain. Without access to archival sources, 
figures in this and the tables below must be regarded as rough indicators rather than 
firm and irrefutable facts. It is hoped to confirm or adjust these at a later stage. 
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Just how far this distribution is skewed towards the ridi can be seen from 
Table 2 104 . 


Table 2: Distribution of wealth in Leipzig , 1529 



below 100 G 

100—500 G 

500—1000 G 

over 1000 G 

Taxpayers 

1263 

351 

146 

207 

%> 

64.2 

17.8 

7.4 

10.5 

Total wealth °/o 

2 

7 

8 

84 


The petition plainly represented the views of the most respectable sector of Leip¬ 
zig, the wealthy elite from whom the town’s rulers were drawn. 

This explains the tone of the petition. There was a desire, it stated, to hear the 
clear and unsullied Word of God, but in a suitable parish church, and not outside 
the walls in uncomfortable and inconvenient corners (ungelegene unbequeme 
stelle und winkel ) 105 . The petitioners carefully sought to dissociate themselves 
from the charge of seditious assembly, for Duke George had complained to the 
council on February 13 of conventicles which might lead to “disturbance, disu¬ 
nity, disobedience and rebellion” 108 . Almost in direct reply, the petition assured 
that Bodenschatz “preached no disturbance, nor any rebellion, but rather admo¬ 
nished the people to obedience and submission to authority, both secular and 
spiritual” 107 . George rejected this overture rather brusquely, showing in his reply 
that he had no doubt from whom the petition had come. The merchants among 
the signatories, he wrote, would do better to deal with the questions of mono¬ 
polies, bad money and interest, and he reminded them how the good folk so 
anxious for a preacher not so long ago had rapidly vacated the Franciscan church 
when the sermon contained an attach on usury. Artisans, he went on, should stick 
to producing worthy goods with which to make an honest living. Finally, when 
the bulk of Leipzig’s inhabitants were content with their lot, of what importance 
was the opinion of a mere 105 108 ! 

As a result of the failure of this petition, evangelical believers in Leipzig were 
left with no other choice than direct action, unless they were to stifle their con¬ 
scientious demands. In February George had complained that the guilds planned 
to alter their statutes, so that provisions for commemorations might be turned 


104 Adapted from /. Prochno , Beitrage zur Wirtschaftsstatistik Leipzigs 1470—1570, 
in: Sdhriften des Vereins zur Geschichte Leipzigs 16 (1933), p. 23. 

105 Gess , vol. 1, no. 630, p. 629. 

106 Ibid., no. 603, p. 607. 

107 Ibid., p. 630: „der zu keiner aufrur nocb eynychen wyderwillen predigt, sunder 
das volke vylmeher zu gehorsam und untertemckeyt , der oberkeyt und prelaten geyst- 
lich und weltlich zu geleisten* 

108 Ibid., no. 643, pp. 649—50. 
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to the upkeep of Lutheran preachers 108 . By April 7 George’s official wrote that 
a number of the evangelical party had banded together and decided that if there 
could be no public preaching, they would have private sermons in their homes. 
Others spoke of taking over St. Nikolaus, although this may merely have 
expressed hopes for the success of the petition 110 . Later that month, however, 
there was an act of overt disobedience by the churchwardens of St. George, long 
active in search of a preacher. They arranged for Bodenschatz to preach on 
April 23, even though permission to do so had been refused 1U . With an irony 
that could not have been lost on Duke George, this occurred in St. George’s 
church on St. George’s day! Two of the churchwardens had signed the April 2 
petition, the third who did not was a town councillor. All were extremely 
wealthy, one actually being a creditor to Duke George for 4000 Gulden m . It 
was no doubt a result of their prominence that the council was reluctant to see 
them punished. Only one is mentioned as incurring punishment, probably a stiff 
fine, and the council interceded to have this remitted 113 . 

An essential prerequisite for any evangelical movement is the preaching of the 
Word. It stimulates an evangelical consciousness and arouses that impatience 
with the old belief and practice which gives a movement its distinctiveness. The 
failure of efforts to secure a preacher in Leipzig in 1524 can only have limited 
the movement’s development. Yet the evidence indicates that even before this 
date the evangelical movement had become a fairly low-key affair. The row¬ 
diness of the years 1519—21 was soon replaced by a more prudent approach, 
in which breaches of church discipline were committed quietly, or else outside 
Leipzig, in the comparative safety of non-Albertine territory. Thus there were 
cases of meat-eating at prohibited times in January 1522 and September 1523, 
but these took place in private. In March 1522 there were interrogations of 
residents who had attended sermons in Eilenburg and received communion under 
both kinds. In November 1523 two citizens were reported for taking communion 
in the new form at Eisenach, and there were further investigations for this 
offence in April 1524 114 . 

This was no doubt due to careful surveillance by Duke George and his officials, 
but it is surprising that the existence of a sizable evangelical party on the council, 


109 Ibid., no. 603, p. 607, lines 26—7. 

110 Ibid., no. 634, p. 639. 

111 Ibid., no. 653, pp. 660—61. 

112 The three were Merten Leubel, Andreas Drembeck and Heintz Scherl. On Scherl 
Gess , vol. 1, p. 442, note 6, Ratsherr and richest property owner in Leipzig; on Leubel 
the next richest, and Drembeck ibid., p. 481, notes 5—6. 

113 Gess, vol. 1, no. 653, p. 661 (Leubel’s punishment remitted). 

114 On meat-eating Gess , vol. 1, nos. 292, 548, pp. 259, 552; on communion in Eilen¬ 
burg, no. 317, p. 290; on Eisenach, no. 560, p. 559; on April 1524, no. 635, pp. 642— 
43. 
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even if it prudently refused to reveal itself in public, did not encourage more 
positive activity. Examples of direct public provocation were rare. Two citizens 
were reported in January 1523 for interrupting a sermon, and in 1526 several 
persons were gaoled for abusing the preacher in St. Nikolaus 115 . In May 1525 
a number of artisans attempted to disaffect troops to be used against the rebell¬ 
ious peasants, and one of them was executed for advocating rebellion. We shall 
examine this incident in more detail shortly, but the overall impression of evan¬ 
gelical belief in Leipzig during the 1520s is that it turned largely to passive 
resistance and to dissembling its faith. Thus when Duke George ordered a gene¬ 
ral surrender of Lutheran books in 1523, only seven persons responded, two of 
them Duke George’s own officials. The other five claimed to have come by the 
works in all innocence, but we know from other evidence that four were adher¬ 
ents of the new faith 116 . 

The need for the Word was met by attending sermons outside Leipzig, and this 
was the characteristic form that the movement there took. There is evidence that 
this was extensive up to 1525 or 1526, and it probably continued to the end of 
the 1520s 117 . In 1532 George decided to tolerate it no longer, and in August 
a spy was set to list the names of those attending sermons in Ernestine Holzhau- 
sen. The culprits were then questioned by the council as to why they attended 
sermons outside the town and whether they had confessed and received commu¬ 
nion in the orthodox manner. Thirty-one persons were investigated, and given 
the choice of conforming and purging themselves before the bishop or being 
expelled 118 . Fourteen chose expulsion, but this by no means settled the matter. 
There were cases of prominent figures who refused to take the last Sacrament 
on their deathbeds unless they could take it under both kinds. In March 1533 
this course was chosen by Dr. Augustinus Specht, whom the authorities then 
refused a Christian burial. Many attended Specht’s funeral, in spite of this being 
forbidden, an act of mass disobedience that George could not ignore. He ordered 
the council to investigate those involved. Perhaps attempting to avoid an un- 


115 Ibid., no. 446, p. 454; Wustmann , Geschichte, p. 417. 

118 Gess y vol. 1, no. 435, pp. 441—43. The two officials were Dr. Georg von Brei- 
tenbach and Georg von Widebach. The others were Heintz Scherl, see above note 112; 
Ulrich Guldenmund, who interrupted a sermon in 1523, Cess, vol. 1, no. 446, p. 454; 
Lucas Gurtler or Walther, who was involved in the 1525 sedition and interrogated in 
1533, see below; Dr. Augustus Tirolf, who was fined in 1534 for sending his son to 
Wittenberg, see below, note 123; Hans Preusser, who was mentioned in 1525 as one 
of the Council sympathetic to the Gospel, Seidemann, Reformationszeit, vol. 2, p. 12. 

117 In 1525 it was common to attend sermons in Markkleeberg, near Leipzig, Gess , 
vol. 2, pp. 311, 314, 315. In 1526 citizens were accused to going to Zwickau and even 
Wittenberg, Wustmann, Geschichte, p. 415. 

118 The documents concerning this in Seidemann, vol. 1, Beilage VI, pp. 209—19. 
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pleasant task, it claimed that this was impossible, since half the town had been 
there. Nonetheless thirty-two persons were interrogated n9 . 

As a result of these two incidents and the widespread refusal of the orthodox 
confession and communion, George resolved on a final confrontation. Tokens 
were made bearing the city arms, 3250 brass tokens for men and 7700 tin tokens 
for women and children. All who attended confession were given a token and 
these were collected after Easter. Those without a token were to be interrogated, 
and all who would not accept orthodox ceremonies would be expelled 12 °. The 
plan was carried out by the town council, despite a petition against it, and at the 
end of May 1533 there were large-scale interrogations before the bishop of Mer¬ 
seburg. Forty-three persons were involved, and 35 insisted on their adherence 
to communion under both kinds 121 . Subsequently around 70—80 citizens were 
expelled, presumably the solid core of Leipzig’s evangelical community 122 . 
Except for a few persons fined in 1535 for sending their sons to school at Witten¬ 
berg, this was the last incident of the Leipzig movement before the death of Duke 
George in 1539 123 . 

By analysing the wealth of those involved in these three incidents we can glean 
some interesting information about the nature of this evangelical community 
(Table 3) 124 . 

Table 3: Those involved in evangelical activity, 1532—33 


Mietlinge or over 

below 100 G 100—500 G 500—1000 G 1000 G NI Total 


Holzhausen 

13 

2 

3 

7 

6 

31 

— expelled 

7 

— 

— 

4 

3 

14 

Specht funeral 

5 

2 

2 

13 

10 

32 

Interrog. 

May 1533 

Stood by 

11 

4 

4 

8 

16 

43 

evangel, comm. 

9 

2 

4 

7 

13 

35 


The figures involved are small, and there are large numbers who cannot be 
traced in the 1529 Tiirkensteuer register, but they give an accurate impression 
of the distribution of evangelical believers across the wealth spectrum. 


119 The relevant documents in ibid., Beilage VII, pp. 219—31. 

120 Wustmann, Geschichte, p. 431; Seidemann , vol. 2, pp. 37—39. 

121 These are listed in Wustmann , Quellen, p. 162. 

122 Wustmann , Geschichte, p. 435. 

123 Seidemann, vol. 1, pp. 248—53. 

124 Based on the Tiirkensteuer lists published by Wustmann, see note 103, although 
in the case of some prominent figures, these could be supplemented by information 
derived from wider literature on Leipzig’s social and economic elite. 
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In the case of Holzhausen, the figures partly confirm the observation of Duke 
George’s spy, that those attending the sermons were mostly poor folk, but the 
number of rich involved is also considerable. In the case of the Spedit funeral, 
the exceptionally strong representation of the wealthy is unremarkable. Specht’s 
fortune was considerable, being declared at over 3000 G. in 1529 12S . Seven of 
those questioned claimed to have been there as neighbours or friends of the 
family, two of them as friends of almost twenty years’ standing 12fl . For these, 
it was as much a matter of social solidarity as of witnessing to evangelical belief. 
In the interrogations of May 1533, the number of the rich involved was just as 
high as in Holzhausen, if not quite as high as in the Spedit burial. 

In dealing with such small numbers, compared to a total population of around 
10,000 there is a possibility that our figures are unrepresentative. We are on 
firmer ground with a larger sample, based on the total numbers of those in Leip¬ 
zig suspected of evangelical activity or sympathies in the years 1523—1535 
(Table 4) 127 . 


Table 4: Evangelical supporters 1523 — 35 


Mietlinge or 
below 100 G 

100—500 G 

500—1000 G 

over 1000 G 

NI 

Total 

41 

27 

16 

71 

86 

241 

17.0 

11.2 

6.6 

29.5 

35.7 

100 


125 Wustmann, Quellen, p. 165. 

126 The schoolfriends were Mag. Oswald Lasan and Barthell Sussmilch. The wife 
of Moritz Buchner the Younger was there as Specht’s sister-in-law; the widow of 
Moritz Buchner the Elder as her relative; Cuncz Thewerlein as the host to Specht’s 
brother. Ulrich Guldenmund and Mag. Johann Goritz were there as neighbours. 
Four other women and three men claimed rather vaguely to be friends or to have 
been asked, presumably by the widow. Seidemann, vol. 1, pp. 223—31, passim. These 
reasons do not contradict religious reasons for attending the funeral, but attest the 
interpenetration of religious belief and communal solidarity. 

127 This analysis is based on a provisional listing I have made of all evangelical 
supporters identifiable in Leipzig between these two dates. The list has been con¬ 
structed on the basis of those evangelical supporters involved in the following inci¬ 
dents: the 1524 petition, the interrogations arising from the 1525 sedition and the 
persons named in the course of them, the Spedit and Holzhausen incidents and the 
consequent expulsions, and those identified through involvement in single incidents 
mentioned in Ges$ y Seidemann, Reformationszeit and Seidemann, Die Leipziger Dis¬ 
putation im Jahre 1519, Dresden 1843, Beilagen on pp. 95—159 passim, and Wust¬ 
mann, Geschichte, esp. di. 29. It must be stressed that this locates only an identifiable 
evangelical community, whose composition as it is expressed in Table 4 must be re¬ 
garded with the same qualifications mentioned in note 103. With access to the Leipzig 
archival material, it is hoped to deal more extensively in a future work with the evan¬ 
gelical community in Leipzig, where a complete list of these persons can be published. 
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Compared to the distribution of wealth in 1529, the poor are vastly underrepre¬ 
sented in the identifiable evangelical community. This would scarcely be 
corrected even by assuming that substantial numbers of those who cannot be 
traced in the 1529 register came from poorest level of society. The only viable 
conclusion is that the rich formed the disproportionate bulk of the evangelical 
party in Leipzig. Indeed, given that there were 207 taxpayers worth over 
1000 G. in 1529, virtually one in every three from this group was an adherent 
of the Gospel. 

This undoubtedly influenced the nature of the Leipzig movement. The town 
was governed by a merchant oligarchy. When Duke George demanded action 
against the new belief, it amounted to asking the dominant social group to police 
itself. It did this quite conscientiously. It could scarcely risk the displeasure of 
the prince, for this would only bring economic harm. It would be as anxious as 
he to avoid disturbance, but as long as unorthodoxy was not too provocative 
a permissive blind eye could be turned towards it. A convenient solution was to 
conform at home and be unorthodox abroad. Typical perhaps were Wolf Brewer 
and his wife, who declared 2000 Fl. in 1529. They attended sermons at Holz- 
hausen in 1532 in order to hear the Word of God, but had also taken the pre¬ 
caution of confessing and communicating within Leipzig 128 . There are few 
enough examples of town councillors who were even this daring. Two coun¬ 
cillors were among those in 1535 who sent their sons to Wittenberg. Both meekly 
made their excuses and paid their 50 G. fine, although one subsequently with¬ 
drew from the council in order, as he put it, to further his fortune outside Leip¬ 
zig 129 . When Duke George insisted in 1532—33 on active rather than passive 
conformity, this produced no greater heroism. In 1534 the provost of St. Tho¬ 
mas claimed that over 7070 had performed their Easter duty, well in excess of 
the average numbers before the Reformation. The 70—80 citizens who left the 
town rather than do so would have accounted at most for around 400 inhabi¬ 
tants 13 °. 


128 Seidemann , Reformationszeit, vol. 1, p. 214; Wustmann, Quellen, vol. 1, p. 164. 

126 Moritz Buchner and Urban Ulrich, Seidemann , Reformationszeit, vol. 1, p. 251. 
On Buchner leaving the Council, see Wustmann , Quellen, vol. 2, p. 164; on Ulrich, see 
Gess vol. 2, p. 31 In, although in 1535 he was held to be old enough to be regarded 
as senile. 

130 On Easter communions, see Dr. Ludwig Fachs to Duke George, 10 April 1534, 
in: Seidemann 3 Reformationszeit, vol. 2, pp. 41—42. Fachs stated that the church¬ 
warden had told him that in the time „als der studenten vil gewest , hab er wol eyn 
vir bis in funftehalb tausand partikel legen mussen , abet in zehn und acht Jharen 
babe er nyhe uber dry tausent sechshundert partikel gelegt , seint Ins gemeinlich eyn 
funf sechshundert partikel uberblieben tt . On estimates of those leaving Leipzig Wust - 
mann, Geschichte, p. 435. 
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This certainly shows the demoralising effects of being without a preacher, but 
we can also attribute some of this timidity to the predominance of the rich in the 
movement. There are two indicators of this. The first is found in those most 
active in the movement during the years 1523—35. Analysing by wealth those 
whose names occur twice or more as suspected of evangelical activity, there is a 
shift in the distribution away from the rich (Table 5 a). This shift moves further 
towards the poorer end of the wealth spectrum if we consider only those men¬ 
tioned in three or more incidents (Table 5 b) m . 


Table 5: Evangelical activists 1523—35 


Mietlinge or 
below 100 G 

100—500 G 

500—1000 G 

over 1000 G 

NI 

Total 

a) 8 

4 

6 

9 

7 

34 

23.5 

11.8 

17.6 

26.4 

20.6 

100 

b) 3 

3 

2 

1 




a) those mentioned twice or more 

b) those mentioned three times or more 


These figures are, of course, so small that they give only a tenuous indication. 
However they are confirmed by the wealth distribution of those involved in the 
most radical incident of the Leipzig movement, the sedition of May 1525. This 
group came exclusively from the middle to lower strata (Table 6) 132 . 


Table 6: Those involved in May 1525 sedition 


Mietlinge or 
below 100 G 

100—500 G 

500—1000 G 

over 1000 G 

NI 

Total 

a) 

7 

2 

6 

— 

16 

31 

b) 

10 

11 

6 

— 

4 

31 


a) firm identifications in 1529 Tiirkensteuer register 

b) allocates 8 NI in a) according to average wealth in 1529 of their known or presumed 
trades, plus 3 NI where identification is dubious 


131 On these figures, see notes 103, 127. The small numbers involved seem to indi¬ 
cate a fairly low level of activism in support of the evangelical cause, what might be 
expected from a town with a hostile overlord. On the other hand, we have no means 
at present of gauging how typical or otherwise Leipzig is, since there have been no 
previous attempts to measure evangelical activity in this way. 

132 Based on the interrogations conducted in June 1525 into this incident, printed 
in full in Seidemann , Reformationszeit, vol. 2, pp. 6—13, 20—33. Gess , vol. 2, pp. 
310—19 also reprints these, with the exception of the second interrogation of Michael 
Rumpfer, the ringleader, which Gess rejects as unreliable because torture was applied. 
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This was so different from the other incidents in the movement that it warrants 
close analysis. Led by the ringsmith Michael Rumpfer, this group tried to sow 
disaffection among the Landsknechte stationed in Leipzig sometime in the second 
half of May 1525. These were admonished to stay at home rather than march 
against the just cause of the Gospel. Or else they should join the peasants, attack 
the monasteries and plunder the rich. Rumpfer confessed that if the peasants 
were to appear before Leipzig, he would open the gates to them and help storm 
the monasteries. He believed that all imposts in the city should be abolished, and 
that the nobility should not burden the poor so cruelly. The power of monks and 
priests was not to be tolerated, and statutes controlling them should be passed 
as in Nuremberg. Indeed, he looked to the establishment of an evangelical church 
ordinance and to formal preaching of the Gospel. Duke George, however, was 
harder against the Gospel than any other prince, and desired to throttle the poor 
folk 133 . 

The Leipzig council should be overthrown, he stated, and a new council set 
up. Jurists should be removed from the government, and those who were not gut 
evangelisch should be deposed, to be replaced by those who were. He was sure 
that if it came to admitting the peasants there were over three hundred who 
would support him. Although there were only ten or twenty in his immediate 
circle, he knew that the belt- and nailmakers had met to draw up articles. One 
of them claimed to have been elected to represent one of the quarters i34 . It was 
also said in Rumpfer’s circle that since the council had made no accounting to the 
commune, it should be forced to give one. Some believed that it was founded in 
the Bible that princes and lords would go under; another that Duke George, 
who desired to wash his hands in the blood of the poor, was a tyrant 135 . The 
programme reflected in Rumpfer’s confession was that of the typical urban 
opposition during the Peasant War — introduction of the Reformation, aboli¬ 
tion of monasticism, reduction of imposts, a public accounting and change in per¬ 
sonnel in the town council, all justified by broad general appeals to the legitimat¬ 
ing force of the Bible. 

There are direct links between the emergence of this communal opposition and 
the petition of 1524. In February 1524, Duke George had warned of those who 


There seems to be insufficient grounds to discount this confession, for in substance 
it agrees largely with the first and is confirmed at many points by interrogations of 
other participants against which Gess raises no objections. Relying on Gess: K. Czokj 
Der Widerhall des Bauernkrieges in Leipzig 1524/25, in: G. Heitz et al. (ed.), Der 
Bauer im Klassenkampf, Berlin 1975, pp. Ill—28, esp. p. 123, identifies only 21 
participants, although the larger number confirms Czok’s argument. 

133 Seidemann , Reformationszeit, vol. 2, p. 10. 

134 On the 300, ibid., p. 8; on the 20, ibid., p. 10; on the belt- and nailmakers, ibid., 
p. 11 — the person involved was Lucas Walther. 

135 Ibid., p. 9,. 
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held secret assemblies and conferred together as though they were the commune. 
He commanded that no gathering of the commune should be held unless the 
town council called it 136 . Since the council was unwilling to show its evangelical 
sympathies, the petition seemed to be a good way out, but it had its attendant 
dangers. On April 7, five days after the petition had been sent, George’s official 
wrote to him of some who were carrying around a register and collecting 
votes 137 . Perhaps this was a tardy reference to the petition, but its significance 
was that someone apparently outside the government was daring to take a popu¬ 
lar vote. In as far as the 1524 petition contained names of some who were not 
citizens of Leipzig, it represented a radical political concept, of the kind which 
made its appearance only during the Peasant War 138 . It thus had unforeseen 
consequences in fostering unorthodox political ideas, for thirteen signatories 
from 1524, including Rumpfer, were among the 31 most centrally involved in 
1525 139 . 

Of course, the petition had not been intended to have any radical overtones. 
Sponsored by members of the council, and heavily weighted by the dominant 
social group, it was merely another expedient of civic policy. The evangelical 
cause was an unprecedented issue and called for unorthodox means to deal with 
it. This line was taken by town councils in many places, and it was this flexibility 
which contributed to the survival of so many urban oligarchies of the period. 
However these means could be highly dangerous in the hands of those outside 
the ruling elite, and at a moment of crisis, such as that of 1525, it could encourage 
the emergence of an opposition movement. How well the council learned this 
lesson is seen in the critical days of May 1533. Here another petition was present¬ 
ed, but the council refused to accept it because it was addressed to “the council 


136 Gess , vol. 1, no. 603, p. 607: „etlich von der gemein conventikula machen an 
wissen eyns radts and sich also zch sammen heyssen and bruffen , do auch allerley 
bratschlagen , als dan von der gmein vorgetragen ist*; ibid., p. 608: „das kein vor- 
samelung von der gmein an bfel ein ratz ader unsser sunderlich gheiss nicht gmacht 
werd“. 

137 Ibid., no. 634, p. 635: »so seint etlich , dye eyn register umbtragen und stymmen 
dorzu vorsammeln a . 

138 At least some signatories of the petition may have been non-citizens. In theory, 
only house-owners could be citizens, but this line was blurred after 1500, Wustmann } 
Quellen, vol. 1, p. 151. Some of those listed in the 1529 Turkensteuer lists as Miet- 
linge or have-nots may therefore have been non-citizens, and doubtless some of those 
who cannot be traced in these lists. 

139 Namely Lucas Beher, Antonius Bock, Simon Fuge, Mattheus Hermann, Thomas 
Hermann, Hans Indersdorffer, Christoph Knoblauch, Franz Morolt, Michael Rumpfer, 
Philip Ross, Nikolaus Schmidt, Jakob Trips and Lucas Walther. 
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and commune of Leipzig”. Regarding this as a call to disturbance, the council 
agreed to consider it only when readdressed to the council alone 140 . 

If the sedition of 1525 was an opposition movement, it was also part of the 
evangelical movement. Some of those involved were among the foremost evan¬ 
gelical activists. The tailor Philip Ross and the beltmaker Lucas Walther were 
both mentioned more often than any others for evangelical activity. Another, 
Antonius Bock, was reported during an episcopal visitation of May 1524 for 
attempting to disaffect the canons of St. Thomas. Hans Indersdorffer made a 
public protest later in 1525 when Duke George’s official delivered a dressing- 
down to the assembled commune for allowing false belief to seduce them into 
rebellion 141 . Yet what was understood by gut evangelisch in this circle was 
manifold and curious. 

Rumpfer was asked by his interrogators what he held the Gospel to be, and 
whether it was evangelical to plunder monasteries, convents and churches, to 
seize and destroy others’ property and to bring all authority into contempt. He 
replied that it was evangelical that monks, priests, nuns, prelates and bishops 
should be nothing, and that one did well if one destroyed them, took their 
property and altered authority. Asked how he judged that those he wished to 
set in a new council were evangelical, he replied that some of them had pro¬ 
duced the petition for a preacher 142 . It is difficult to say how many others 
shared Rumpfer’s mixture of radical anti-clericalism and belief in the Gospel, 
but hatred of the St. Thomas canons was common 143 . Even stronger was 
the feeling that Duke George was a tyrant for his repression of the pea¬ 
sants, who were poor folk suffering injustice 144 . This last view was shared 
by many beyond this circle of radicals. Another group interrogated as a result 
of the affair included several young academics, who had discussed over dinner 
whether the peasants who fell in the war were martyrs for the Gospel 145 . Similar 
ideas turned up in Zwickau, where the communal assembly of May 2 1525 
justified its reluctance to supply troops for other than defensive purposes with 
the following words: “Once more some poor peasants had made a rebellion, for 
the reason that they could in no other way obtain from the authorities justice 

140 Wustmanriy Geschichte, p. 432. 

141 Ross signed the 1524 petition, attended Specht’s funeral and signed the petition 
of May 1533; Walther turned in Lutheran books in 1523, signed the 1524 petition and 
was interrogated in 1533. On Bock, see Gess, vol. 1, p. 668; on Indersdorffer, another 
1524 signatory, see Wustmann , Geschichte, p. 416. 

142 Gess , vol. 2, pp. 311—12. 

143 See testimony of Paul Golis, Gess, vol. 1, p. 316, line 23; testimony of the priest 
Christoph, citing the views of Philip Schneider, Simon Fuge, Franz Morolt, Thomas 
Hermann and Christoph Knoblauch, ibid., p. 315, lines 12—13. 

144 See, besides Rumpfer, testimony of the priest Christoph, Gess, vol. 2, p. 314, 
lines 8—10; and Urban Winzenberger, ibid., p. 317, lines 8—9. 

145 Gess, vol. 2, pp. 317—19. 
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and freedoms which they had from God and according to the content of the 
divine Word” 146 . 

This highly social interpretation of the Gospel was understood at least by some 
who were in no way poor or powerless. In June 1525, Hermann Miihlpfort 
wrote a highly critical assessment of Luther’s stand in the Peasant War. This is a 
remarkable document, coming from a man who was an experienced magistrate 
and a firm admirer of Luther’s ideas, but who also saw the events of 1525 in the 
front line of the political action. For the past five weeks, he wrote, he had been 
involved in the toil and anxiety of avoiding revolt in Zwickau, and he was 
simply appalled by the development of Luther’s ideas. In his Admonition to 
Peace he had offered sound counsel, but in his Judgment of God over Thomas 
MUntzer he had ignored the causes which enabled Miintzer to lead the peasants 
astray. In his third tract, Against the Thieving and Murdering Hordes , a work 
Miihlpfort regarded as in no way theological, he had simply called for the 
private and public murder of the peasants. Rebellion must indeed be put down 
and punished by the authorities, but what was now occurring everywhere in 
towns and villages was not right. The powerful had burdened the poor with 
intolerable grievances, against God and all justice. Miihlpfort himself knew of 
matters complained of for over forty years, but nothing had been achieved but 
the expenditure of labour, time and money. Now whoever pur forward their 
grievances was regarded as a rebel, and one had to be silent for fear of tyrants, 
for otherwise it was said that one was speaking against authority. One must pity 
the poor folk in their ignorance, yet one now encouraged the nobility, who were 
to blame for the injustices, to strike down the peasants. In calling for the punish¬ 
ment of rebellion, Luther had simply forgotten to take account of the burden of 
poverty 147 . 

The views found in Zwickau and Leipzig reveal the kinds of social con¬ 
sciousness inspired by the Gospel that led to what Peter Blickle has called “the 
revolution of the common man” 148 . Indeed what we have seen in both towns 
are exemplary cases of the process by which such a revolution developed out of 
evangelical movements, even if they did not go all the way to revolt. The signi¬ 
ficance of the sedition of May 1525 is that it shows the evangelical movement 
in Leipzig was differentiated both according to the social groups involved and 
according to the forms of consciousness they displayed. The wealth distinction 
we have used to identify this differentiation is plainly too blunt an instrument 


146 Fuchs , vol. 2, no. 1283, p. 177: „Aber widerumb hetten etwan arme pauern ein 
aufstehen gemacht derhalb , das sie dutch die obrigkeit in andere wege ire gerechtigkeit 
und freihalten , die sie von got und inhalts des gotlichen worts haben solten , nit hetten 
mogen erlangen a . 

147 Ibid., no. 1628, pp. 437—40. 

148 P. Blickle , Die Revolution von 1525, Munchen 1975, esp. ch. 1.4. 
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to be very useful for any closer analysis. We need to know more about age, 
occupation, family, clientage and other social patterns in the town before draw¬ 
ing any more detailed conclusions. However the distinction does have one use — 
it corresponds roughly to that between dominant and subordinate social groups 
in Leipzig. The more radical the movement became, the less the dominant social 
group was likely to wish to be involved. 

It would thus be wrong to generalise from this case that the rich were inca¬ 
pable of radical action in pursuit of their goals, whether religious or political. As 
we know from studies of urban disturbance in the middle ages, the well-to-do 
were more than willing to foment revolt when it suited their interests. One 
ruling faction could lead rebellion against another, and a ruling oligarchy could 
incite disturbance if it were convenient to use it against an enemy such as the 
clergy. Equally, we cannot assume that fuller participation by the lower strata 
made a movement necessarily more radical. The “moral economy” of the pre¬ 
industrial town fostered an extraordinarily strong mentality of deference. In 
their revolts the lower strata often looked to leadership from those above them, 
and even where they made political advances, these could be frustrated by the 
principle of “availability” (Abkommlichkeit). We can however point to the 
different ways the Gospel was taken up by dominant or subordinate social 
groups. The manner in which its implications were shaped according to the so¬ 
cial situation of those groups involved exemplifies Weber’s notion of “elective 
affinity”. It confirms A. G. Dickens’ point that the Reformation was less a 
matter of doctrine, as of working, practical belief 149 . 

I have chosen only three examples through which to demonstrate the nature of 
an evangelical movement and a few of its ramifications. How far can we gene¬ 
ralise from this kind of very specific discussion? It will not have escaped notice 
that I have chosen three territorial cities, even though attention is most often 
focussed on imperial cities. I would contend that the nature of evangelical 
movements as I have defined them is not substantially different in imperial 
cities. The essential characteristics of a movement — collective action, impat¬ 
iently seeking to change the existing order through non-institutional means — 
are hardly affected by constitutional forms, although they are significantly 
shaped by social factors. The forms of consciousness involved, especially as 
revealed in the communal movements, are shared by both. Approaching the 
Reformation by this means on a broader urban front emphasises its links to 
phenomena such as anti-clericalism, social grievance and internal stratification. 
It demonstrates how the Reformation as a religious and ecclesiastical pheno¬ 
menon was inseparably linked to the social struggles of the time. 

Christopher Friedrichs has recently argued in a very perceptive article that 


149 A . G. Dickens , The German Nation and Martin Luther, London 1974, pp. 224— 
25. 
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the Reformation movements form part of a wider struggle in the towns exten¬ 
ding from the fourteenth to the eighteenth century. Burgher movements contin¬ 
ually sought political and economic changes throughout this period, but a peak 
of intensity was readied in the 1520s, where demands for religious reform were 
added as well. In the long run these movements were successful only in the re¬ 
ligious sphere, and the Reformation did not in itself tip the balance in favour of 
one side or the other 150 . In our discussion of the nature of evangelical move¬ 
ments, we can see reasons why this might have been so. However, in the kinds 
of evangelical consciousness that arose within them, we may also see reasons for 
the intensity of this struggle in Germany in the 1520s. The preaching of the 
Word gave rise to an impatience for change which expressed itself in direct 
action, and the Gospel offered a powerful weapon to legitimise these struggles. 
Just how strong it was can be seen in the impression it had on Hermann Miihl- 
pfort. In this sense, the Reformation was undeniably a social movement. This 
paper has sought merely to define what we mean by that statement. The future 
task of a social history of the Reformation is to study it in exhaustive detail. 
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SOCIAL CONTROL AND THE POSSIBILITY 
OF AN URBAN REFORMATION 


This paper is intended to provide a theoretical framework for further 
discussion of some of the sociological aspects of the German Reformation. 
Of necessity, therefore, it will not present hard and fast conclusions based 
on definitive research, so much as representative examples drawn from my 
own developing interest in the Reformation as an urban phenomenon. 

Whenever we use the term ‘Reformation’ we should be aware that we are 
speaking of a collective phenomenon, of the actions of a group of persons 
striving for changes in the established order of spiritual and ecclesiastical life. 
We are not dealing with the belief just of individuals, nor with the additive 
effect of many individual decisions in the matter of religion. The Reformation 
was, rather, a form of collective behaviour, 1 and as such has to be 
investigated sociologically: it must be considered in all its aspects as a 
movement. What do we mean by saying that it is a ‘movement’? In general, 
this can be characterised by four features: 

— the behaviour of an identifiable group of persons 

— who share a common consciousness 

— involved in collective goal-oriented action 

— in order to effect a change in the established order of things. 2 

The concept of social control . 

Sociologists agree that the chances for emergence and survival of phenomena 
such as religious and social movements are closely connected to the nature 
and practice of ‘social control’. However there is little agreement among them 
about the content of this concept. In its broadest sense the term has been 


1 Cf. H. Blumer, ‘Collective Behaviour’, in J. B. Gittler, ed., Review of Sociology: 
Analysis of a Decade (New York, 1957), pp. 127-58, esp. 128. 

2 For overviews of this range cf R. Heberle, ‘Types and Functions of Social 
Movements’, International Encyclopedia of the Social Sciences , ed. D. L. Sills, vol. 
14 (New York, 1968), pp. 438-44; H. A. Landsberger, ed.. Rural Protest, Peasant 
Movements and Social Change (London, 1974), p. 19; J. Wilson, Introduction to the 
Study of Social Movements (New York, 1973), pp. 8-14. The recent historiography 
of the Reformation has implicitly taken cognizance of this problem by distinguishing 
between substantial attempts at religious reform and mere impulses or traces of it. 
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taken to ‘denote cultural norms, values and institutions which shape, influence 
and regulate the behaviour of individuals and groups’, a definition which 
almost amounts to a description of the entire process of socialisation itself. 
In its narrowest sense, it can signify the means of coercive control exercised 
over any society by political authorities who rely on agencies such as the police 
and the courts. We can also speak of social control as formal or informal, 
voluntary or involuntary, purposive or diffuse, internal or external. 3 For the 
purposes of brevity, we will have to eschew further discussion of the concept 
here, and employ a simplified form of the concept. Thus, it can be defined 
to mean: those forces maintaining the existing order which enable the 
continuance of established political authority and ensure the influence of 
political over social formations. 4 

We can distinguish four forms of social control, which are not intended 
to be mutually exclusive types, but which should rather be seen to comprise 
a spectrum of a total phenomenon. 5 

1. The exercise of coercion : this occurs either directly through the use of 
force, or indirectly through the use of the law. It includes both policing 
measures which ensure civil peace and order (such as a curfew), as well as 
political controls (such as the prohibition of seditious speech or of public 
assembly). 

2. Political regulations : that is, regulations establishing the framework of 
the civil order, which can extend from a city constitution and the statutes 

3 Cf P. C. Ludz, ‘Social Control’, in C. D. Kernig, ed., Marxism, Communism and 
Western Society: a Comparative Encyclopedia , vol. 7 (New York, 1973), pp. 399-404. 
For further discussion of the theme see the literature cited there, and G. Gurvitch, 
‘Social Control’, in G. Gurvitch and W. E. Moore, eds., Twentieth Century Sociology 
(New York, 1971), pp. 267-96; A. B. Hollingshead, ‘The Concept of Social Control’, 
American Sociological Review 6 (1941), 217-24; R. T. LaPiere, A Theory of Social 
Control { London, 1954); E. M. Lemert, ‘The Folkways and Social Control’, American 
Sociological Review 1 (1942), 391-99; N. Smelser, Theory of Collective Behaviour 
(London, 1962), pp. 261-7, 306-310; C. Ken Watkins, Social Control (London, 1975); 
K. H. Wolff, ‘Social Control’, in J. Roucek, ed., Contemporary Sociology (London, 
1959), 110- 31. 

4 It is worth noting here, following Gurvitch, loc. cit ., p. 269 that the English word 
‘control’ is much stronger than the German word ‘Kontrolle’. The English term is closely 
associated with power and domination, the German rather more with supervision and 
regulation. Nonetheless, many American sociologists have understood the term ‘social 
control’ more in the sense of the German concept and thus tended to ignore the links 
to political domination. That has led into the social-psychological interpretations of 
the Parsonian school, who understood the notion of ‘social control’ within the 
framework of their own notion of ‘deviant behaviour’, something that is not taken 
up in this essay. Reference has been made to ideas from a member of this school, 
Smelser, while avoiding the Parsonian use of the concept. Rather, the discussion here 
seeks to reestablish the links of the concept with power and domination, and to refine 
the term ‘social control’ for use within the context of sixteenth century movements. 
On the links between social control’ and domination, the most important recent links 
have been made through Gramsci’s notion of ‘hegemony’: see T. R. Bates, ‘Gramsci’s 
Theory of Hegemony’, Journal of the History of Ideas 36 (1975), 351-66. 

5 These forms are close to categories used by Smelser, but unlike his are not 
hierarchically arranged. 
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regulating communal self-government down to details such as guild statutes 
and the obligations of guild membership. 

3. Legitimation of the existing order: namely, the principles which justify 
and provide practical legitimacy to the above stipulations, what Weber called 
zwedcrational principles. 6 Within the context of of the late-medieval town 
this means, for example, the obligation of municipal governments to further 
the ‘common good' and to look to the concerns of rich and poor alike. 

4. Ideology : that is, universal principles justifying the existing order in terms 
of its dominant ideals, or in Weber’s terms, principles which are wertrational. 
These can be formulated in secular terms, for example through such statements 
that all men are born unequal and therefore need to be ruled; or they can 
be formulated in religious terms, for example, that all power is of God, and 
authorities exercise it on his behalf. 

The aim of social control is to create a deep-rooted consensus within civil 
society, which leads to the acceptance of the social and political order as 
legitimate and purposive. This was especially necessary in the sixteenth century, 
since the coercive means at the disposal of rulers were limited and weak. It 
was important to be able to preserve order without having to fall back on 
as primitive and objectionable a form of social control as naked coercion. 
It was therefore an important function of social control to create a sense of 
solidarity strong enough to reinforce pressures towards social conformity. 7 

That occurred in various ways within the late-medieval town. The status 
of citizenship constituted a sense of belonging, especially where the citizen 
oath was regarded as the guarantor and basis of peace and order. The provision 
of protection and security (Schutz und Schirm) was a powerful means of 
binding the citizens one to another in a form of practical legitimacy. The 
experiences of work and membership of a profession were incorporated by 
the obligation to belong to a guild. In as far as the guilds formed a basis 
for the charitable activities of their members, the good of the individual was 
also identified with the social consensus. The intimate sphere of the household 
was also included in this legitimating structure by means of marriage and 
inheritance laws, and through regulation of the transfer of real property. In 
this way, private and family interests were to be subordinated to a broader 
common good. 

Affirmation of the ideological values of the society was effected by 
important symbolic actions and events, often by means of rituals, which were 
both religious and secular in nature. 8 Secular rituals such as oath-taking 
ceremonies, swearing-in of officers, the marking of boundaries, and the like, 
expressed collective solidarity and mutual dependance of the citizenry upon 
one another. The ritual of the Mass, the celebration of communion, 


6 C. Ken Watkins, op. c/7., ch. 3 implicitly uses the Weberian distinction between 
zweckrational and wertrational as useful subcategories in the notion of "social control’. 

7 On the importance of ‘consensus’ and ‘solidarity’, cf. Watkins, ch. 2, esp. pp. 40-45 

8 On ritual, cf. Pitts, loc. cit ., p. 386. 
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processions and local pilgrimages to places of local civic importance 
emphasised that collective and individual salvation were interdependent. This 
was especially true with Sacraments such as Baptism, Confirmation, 
Matrimony or the Last Rites, which were rites of passage linking the individual 
life cycle both to the social structure and to the history of salvation. The 
interlinkage of social and religious rituals was wholly characteristic for that 
age. 9 The social and the cosmic order were linked to each other, and social 
control was thus confirmed in terms of the legitimating ideals. 

How could discontent be expressed within the framework of a late medieval 
town, and how could it be held in check by means of social control? Social 
control could be effectively circumvented by rumour, which is difficult to 
repress without severe coercive measures. 10 It is very effective at disseminating 
deviant opinions, and was certainly important from the very beginning for 
the spread of many evangelical ideas. Many Reformation pamphlets seem to 
have their origins in rumour, and they certainly retailed numerous rumours 
and were themselves the object of rumour. 11 Urban authorities usually took 
rumour very seriously as soon as it broke surface in the form of pasquinades 
and libel sheets. The printing press made the control of public opinion more 
difficult, and led to demands for public censorship, although properly used 
the printing press could have functioned as a powerful means of social control. 
But all too often the authorties were negligent in the matter of censorship, 
either through ignorance or through indifference, and perhaps also out of 
sympathy for the emergent Reformation. 

The sermon was an excellent means of social control, but could also be 
reshaped and used as a vehicle of dissident opinions. 12 Many years before 
the Reformation civic authorities reacted vehemently against any clerics who 


9 Cf. M. Gluckman, ‘Les Rites de Passage’, in his Essays on the Rituals of Social 
Relations , (Manchester, 1962),pp. 1-52; and for an applied example J. Toussaert, La 
sentiment religieux en flandre a la fin du Moyen Age (Paris, 1963), pp. 89-92. 

10 Cf Smelser, op. cit., p. 81 and Index. For an outstanding (and well-known) example 
of the effects of rumour, G. Lefebvre, The Great Fear of 1789 (Princeton, N. J., 1973). 

11 I hope to return to this theme is later publications about the dissemination of the 
Reformation at popular level. [See in this volume ‘Oral Culture and the Diffusion 
of Reformation Ideas’, above, pp.49-6 9.J 

12 On the role of the sermon as a mass medium, cf. Z. Baumann, ‘A note on mass 
culture: on infrastructure’, in D. McQuail, ed.. Sociology of Mass Communications 
(Harmondsworth, 1972), pp. 64-5, who stresses the following characteristics of the 
sermon which qualify it as a form of mass communication: 1. The communication 
of the same unit of information to very many people at one and the same time, with 
no differentiation introduced into it according to the status of the addressees; 2. the 
communication of this information in one irreversible direction and the virtual exclusion 
of the possibility of an addressee to reply; 3. the remarkable persuasiveness of the 
information being passed on, based on the exalted social authority of the sources, 
their semi-monopolistic position, and the conviction, of much psychological 
significance, that ‘everybody’ is listening - and listening with respect - to the same 
message. 
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used the pulpit to give credence to rumours critical of authority, or who 
provided serious support for opposition parties or policies. 13 The struggle 
for control of the pulpit was an important stage in the Reformation 
movements. Both sides accused their opponents of using it for seditious 
preaching, and all authorities, including those with evangelical inclinations, 
were very sensitive to the dangers created by what was called in Nuremberg 
‘unequal preaching’. 14 But whether these objections arose on the part of an 
evangelical or an orthodox authority, they were usually dealt with according 
to the established principles of social control. 

It is important for the effective working of social control that divergent 
opinions and views can be expressed without the social consensus being thereby 
undermined. Excessively strong controls preventing the expression of divergent 
opinions could lead to the legitimacy of the existing political order being called 
into question, indeed even to questioning of the social order itself. A looser 
social control can incorporate deviant opinions, so that only certain aspects 
of social control are questioned, but the entire structure remains unchallenged. 
It is important then, to allow discontents to find expression within the existing 
structures of control. Here ritual was used very effectively: discontent was 
allowed expression through play and jest in processions, in carnival plays and 
above all in the festival of Carnival. In fact, discontent was defused through 
rituals of rebellion, and we find various examples during the Reformation 
in which Carnival was used in this way. 15 

The most important task was to keep collective discontent within the 
constraints of social control, and it was for this reason that most city 
governments wished to retain supervision over guild assemblies. In Strassburg, 
assemblies before guild elections were prohibited, in order to preclude electoral 
agreements, and in Freiburg im Breisgau in 1495 the election of the guild 


13 Cf. the example of Erfurt, below p.185. 

14 Cf. the memorandum by Lazarus Spengler of 3 March 1525 about ‘das ungleiche 
Predigen’, in G. Pfeiffer, ed., Quellen zur Nurnberger Reformaiionsgeschichte 
(Nuremberg, 1968), p. 211, where the consequences of unequal preaching are 
enumerated, what we might almost take as a catalogue of the results of deficient social 
control: In Basel the first mandate on preaching of May-June 1523 also mentioned 
the ‘disunity, division and error [occasioned] by divisive preaching... through which 
poor common humble folk...might be seduced... and from which we might fear 
disturbance and tumult in our commune’, E. Durr and P. Roth, eds., Aktensammlung 
zu Geschichte der Easier Reformation , vol. 1 (Basel, 1950), p. 66. 

15 On rituals of rebellion, cf. M. Gluckman, Rituals of Rebellion in South East Africa 
(Manchester, 1954). On the connection between Reformation and Carnival, see in this 
volume ‘Reformation, Carnival and the World Turned Upside-down’. 
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masters of the Carpenters was declared invalid on these grounds. 16 Thus, 
when a guild as a whole became evangelically minded, the same danger was 
present, that the guild would begin to take decisions outside the framework 
of the social controls in such a way that political norms would be called into 
question. 17 We see an eminent example of this in events in Basel in 1528 and 
1529. The reluctance of the city government to take action against Catholic 
cult forced the evangelically inclined guilds into a more radical stance, where 
they formed a committee which by Christmas 1528 was meeting at the 
Gardeners’ Guildhouse almost as a shadow government. By February 1529 
they were presenting political demands, including broader guild representation 
and a more direct form of guild elections. 18 

The same could occur through the development of a broad current of 
dissident opinion within the political community. For example, in Basel shortly 
before the decisive events leading to the introduction of the Reformation, 
demands were being voiced on behalf of the entire commune, in what was 
a snowballing process beginning in one guild and gradually spreading to over 
a dozen others. This could easily have led to a reshaping of the political notion 
of the ‘commune’ as the basis of the political community. This shattering 
of social control was important for the progress of the Reformation in Basel, 
for it forced a reluctant town council to take action to avert wider discontent 
and led directly to the introduction of institutionalised reform. 19 Such open 
breaches of social consensus could often lead at the very least to the formation 
of an opposition within the city, and at worst to a direct revolt, since the 
legitimacy of the political order could be called into question. 

The same consequences could follow if the ruling elite of a city itself stepped 
too blatantly outside the framework of social control. We see this occurring 
in many of the urban revolts which occurred before the Reformation. In Erfurt 
in 1509 and in Cologne in 1513 circles of elites linked by friendship and kinship 
were accused of administering the town in their own self-interest. In both cases, 
this provoked political reactions and attempts to reshape the poitical order 
by changes in the urban constitution. In other cases ‘self-interest’ was only 
a pretext in order to breach the normative basis of social control. This would 
appear to confirm the strength of the structure of control, since the ruling 
elites were criticised within the existing normative structures. Nonetheless even 
this limited questioning of political legitimacy could bring down the existing 
political order. On the other hand, the value-system on which control rested 


16 F. J. Mone, ‘Zunftorganisation vom 13rl6. Jahrhundert’, Zeitschrift zur Geschichte 
des Oberrheins 15 (1863), p. 47; 16 (1864), pp. 340-41. 

17 The events in Basel between Christmas 1528 and 18 February 1529 provide the best 
example, cf. R. Wackernagel, Geschichte der Stadt Basel , vol. 3 (Basel, 1924), pp. 
502-23. 

18 Ibid., p. 306. 

19 The interesting comparison of Basel, Zurich and Bern is found in L. von Muralt, 
‘Stadtgemeinde und Reformation in der Schweiz’, Zeitschrift fur schweizerische 
Geschichte 10 (1930), pp. 349-84. 
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was rarely touched by such rebellion, since even the rebels usually invoked 
the same universal principles to which everyone gave assent. The point at 
dispute was usually about how such principles were to be best implemented. 

Such considerations were certainly at issue during the Reformation. Hesitant 
city rulers were accused by evangelical preachers of ‘self-interest’ because of 
their reluctance to hasten religious reform, and of endangering communal 
salvation. They attempted to convince the magistrates of the necessity of 
furthering the Word of God by invoking the city’s legitimating value system. 
Especially interesting are those cities where political authority was divided, 
such as in episcopal cities or in towns striving for autonomy from nominal 
overlords. Authority could also be divided in those towns with a strong clerical 
presence, where there was an ongoing struggle of city magistrates with the 
clergy over clerical rights and privileges. Divided authority signified a 
weakening of social control, which could benefit the emergent evangelical 
movements, since these usually strove to gain a unified evangelical magistracy, 
and could argue for the advantages of religious change as a means of achieving 
such unity. 20 

It is clear from these preliminary general comments that the relationship 
between social control and the Reformation was by no means uncomplex as 
a phenomenon. It could be decisive how strict or loose the social controls 
were, how strong or weak they were, and whether they had been called into 
question well before the Reformation. Much also depended on the nature of 
the evangelical movements themselves, and we would have to investigate a 
broad selection of towns before we could provide a conmprehensive judgment. 
Here we can provide only a few heuristic guidelines for such an 
investigation: 21 

1. In order to strike any real roots, a Reformation movement would have 
to express itself in communal or corporative forms. As a movement of 
innovation it would have either to challenge the existing consensus or show 
that this consensus was being damaged by failure to introduce religious reform, 
and so justify its own emergence. An example of the first occurred in 
Bremen 22 ; while examples for the second case can be found in the rancour 
against the clergy found in numerous towns. 23 The movement could then 


20 On the problem of divided power, cf. Smelser, op . cit. y p. 235. 

21 The following theses are not intended to represent actual stages of development 
of evangelical movements, but as ideal types; in fact, most Reformation movements 
exemplified complicated forms which defy any attempts at too rigid categorization. 

22 Cf. B. Moeller, ‘Die Reformation in Bremen’, Jahrbuch der Wittheit zu Bremen 
17 (1973), 59-61. 

23 Cf the discontent in Nuremberg over the tax exemption of the clergy, which was 
assessed in terms of its effect on social control, Pfeiffer, op. cit., pp. 234-5: it was 
said to have caused ‘no little discussion and impatience’ among the common man; 
moreover, no small disturbances have arisen from this in many towns, because the 
priests have sought more exemptions in this matter than the ordinary citizens’, citing 
as examples Mainz, Cologne, Speyer, Worms, Strassburg, Regensburg, Erfurt, Bamberg, 
and Wurzburg. 
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develop in two possible directions, depeding on whether it found support from 
the city magistrates or not. 

2. If a reform movement found support from a city government, then social 
control and the consensus founded upon it would scarcely be called into 
question. Indeed, the government could even perceive religious reform as a 
means of strengthening it. At the very least, the legitimating and ideological 
bases of that consensus would be reshaped to take account of the new religious 
ideas. We can see how seriously such questions were taken from the example 
of a memorandum prepared by the Nuremberg preacher Osiander at the end 
of 1524, where he attempted to work out on evangelical principles the reshaped 
normative and idealised legitmation for secular government. 24 However, even 
such a minor displacement required a reestablishment of communal solidarity, 
often achieved by means of a civic ritual of reaffirmation of the new religious 
arrangements. That was especially necessary when the magistrates, despite 
their evangelical inclinations, could not implement religious reform as quickly 
and as consequently as the new Christians desired. This was even more the 
case when the orthodox cult and its adherents still provided a focal point 
of public adherence to the old religious order. Unavoidable tensions could 
arise from such a situation, which could precipitate serious doubts about the 
structures of social control. 25 The authorities could turn to coercive measures 
and prohibit divisive preaching, idle speech and subversive talk, but in the 
long run, the old religion had to be repressed, on social as much as on religious 
grounds. 

The more the government delayed, the more effort was required in order 
to renew the social consensus. Here one could use a formal expression of 
communal solidarity, for example in a popular referendum, as occurred in 
Memmingen, Ulm, Weissenburg, Heilbronn and Esslingen. 26 Or recourse 
could be made to the decision of a wider political forum than just the ruling 
body. In towns ruled by an Inner or Small Council, one could therefore turn 
to the Great Council, an important stage of the introduction of reform in 
Basel, Bern and Zurich. 27 Rulers could even make use of a festive procession, 
with satiric overtones, as occurred in Hildesheim in 1545. 28 

3. If the evangelical movement could find no support from the ruling 
authorities, it could certainly develop within the framework of existing 


24 Pfeiffer, op . c/7., pp. 181-6. 

25 According to Smelser, op. cit ., p. 73, collective disturbances are the work of the 
impatient who strive for rapid success; social control is aimed at directing such energy 
into more peaceful forms of behaviour. In the face of evangelical determination during 
the Reformation movements, this was only attained by a certain degree of compliance 
by the authorities. 

26 On these referendums, see A. G. Dickens, The German Nation and Martin Luther 
(London, 1974), pp. 187-8. 

27 On the importance of this procedure in Basel, Bern and Zurich, cf. Muralt, loc. cit.. 

28 Cf. J. Schlecht, ‘Der Hildesheimer Fasching 1545’, Romische Quartalschrift 10 
(1896), 170-77; however the date should be corrected to 1543 - see my comments in 
‘Reformation, Carnival and the World turned Upside-down’, footnote 25, p. 80. 
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controls. But its progress was then dependent upon the flexibility of these 
controls in allowing scope for the expression of dissenting opinion; moreover, 
the movement’s chances of survival and success were dependent on the 
tolerance of the magistrates. If the bonds of social control were more tightly 
drawn and the movement regarded this development with appropriate patience, 
then the movement’s fate fell more decisively into the hands of the magistrates, 
who were able to determine the tempo of development. The most prominent 
example is perhaps Regensburg, where magistrates continually put off the 
question of religious reform. Whenever the issue was raised, the city 
government argued that the time was not suitable, something the evangelical 
supporters accepted with such patience and near stoicism that a generation 
passed before there was decisive religious change. 29 

The evangelical party could attempt to place the magistrates under pressure 
within the framework of existing controls. Its task then was to break through 
the existing consensus and present itself as the proponent of an alternative, 
and truly communal consensus. That could occur through public protests or 
declarations, through demonstrations of evangelical feeling, indeed through 
decisive demonstrations that the collective consensus in matters religious no 
longer existed. In the last case, the evangelicals pointed to the ‘unequal 
preaching’ of the Catholic clergy, indeed to the orthodox clergy themselves 
as a foreign element within the civic body. They pointed to the perversion 
inherent in the old religious cult or to the threat to collective salvation it 
represented because of the displeasure it gave to God. The progress of the 
evangelical cause was then dependent upon the willingness of the magistrates 
to overlook temporary breaches of social control and to give in gradually to 
evangelical demands. 

4. A movement which was not willing to remain within the boundaries of 
the existing controls was obliged to develop as an opposition movement. This 
also occurred when the magistrates were willing to tolerate its existence, but 
not to concede its demands as quickly as it required. The movement was then 
thrown back on continual challenges to the structures of social control, so 
that it developed gradually from a conformist to an oppositional movement. 
Unless there was a change in the magistrates, in part or whole, it could only 
hope for success by fracturing the existing order, and then faced the possibility 
of the religious demands merging with wider social and economic demands. 

There were then four types of situation in which social control could affect 
the chances of an urban Reformation, which we might label as ‘support’, 
‘toleration’, ‘adaptation’ and ‘opposition’. There is too little space available 
within the present context to consider what the consequences might be for 
the urban community of a successful or unsuccessful evangelical movement 


29 Cf. L. Theobald, Reformationsgeschichte der Reichsstadt Regensburg (Munich, 
1936). 
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in each of these four types. 30 Here I have been mainly concerned to 
demonstrate the heuristic value of the term ‘social control’ for exploring the 
dynamics of urban Reformation movements. I would suggest that it is by 
pursuing investigations along these lines that we will discover much about 
the Reformation as a collective and social phenomenon. 


30 An excellent example of how such factors may have influenced the progress of a 
Reformation movement is given by R. Hauswirth, ‘Stablisierung als Aufgabe der 
politischen und kirchlichen Fiihrung in Zurich nach der Katastrophe von KappeP, in 
B. Moeller, ed., Stadt und Kirche im 16. Jahrhundert (Gottingen, 1978), pp. 99ff. 
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CIVIC UNITY AND THE REFORMATION IN ERFURT* 

IN A STIMULATING ESSAY PUBLISHED IN 1962 BERND MOELLER CALLED 
attention to the remarkable degree to which the Reformation took 
root in the German imperial cities. Among the important features 
which influenced their receptiveness to the Reformation Moeller 
noted “the exceptionally high value placed on the urban community 
and the exaggeration of its religious function”. The city govern¬ 
ments believed that the community stood as a single entity before 
God, so that the Word of God had to be adhered to by the whole 
community if the divine wrath at religious abuses was to be averted. 1 
Since the appearance of this essay there has been a growing interest 
in the urban dimensions of the Reformation, an interest given impetus 
by closer analysis of late medieval urban society. 2 This has pin¬ 
pointed a major weakness in Moeller’s work, namely the assumption 
that the city presented a static and homogeneous environment in 
which the Reformation took root. Above all Moeller minimized the 
influence of social conflict on the manner and forms in which the 
Reformation was adopted. 3 

This defect is most marked when one considers the question of 
civic unity. The unity so cherished and fostered by city govern¬ 
ments was essentially something imposed from above by the ruling 
elite. It was first threatened at the beginning of the sixteenth century 

* The author wishes to express his thanks to the Twenty Seven Foundation 
for generous assistance enabling research for this theme in the archives of the 
German Democratic Republic. 

1 B. Moeller, Reichsstadt und Reformation (Gutersloh, 1962 ); the English 
edition, ed. and trans. H. C. E. Midelfort and M. U. Edwards, Imperial Cities 
and the Reformation (Philadelphia, 1972 ), is that cited here and subsequently: 
pp. 46 , 66 - 7 . 

2 The general direction of urban social analysis in this period is indicated by 
T. Meyer (ed.), Vortrage und Forschungen XI: Untersuchungen zur gesell- 
schaftlichen Struktur der mittelalterlichen Stadte in Europa (Stuttgart, 1966 ); 
E. Maschke and J. Sydow (eds.), Gesellschaftliche Unterschichten in den sudwest- 
deutschen Stddten (Veroffentl. der Kommiss. fur geschichtlich. Landeskunde 
in Baden-Wurttemberg, ser. B, xli, 1967 ); E. Maschke and J. Sydow (eds.), 
Stadtische Mittelschichten {ibid., Ixix, 1972 ). Models of this approach to the Re¬ 
formation are W. Jacob, Politische Fiihnmgsschicht und Reformation. Untersuch¬ 
ungen zur Reformation in Zurich 1519-1528 (Ziircher Beitrage zur Reformations- 
geschichte, i, Zurich, 1970 ); H. Stratenwerth, Die Reformation in der Stadt 
OsnabrUck (Wiesbaden, 1971 ). 

3 Moeller, op. cit., pp. 57 , 60 - 1 ; cf. also the comments of Basil Hall, “The 
Reformation City”, Bull. John Rylands Lib., liv ( 1971 ), p. 104 . 
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not by the divisions of the Reformation, but by deep-seated social 
and economic conflicts which frequently erupted into public disturb¬ 
ance. 4 The effects on the Reformation of such undeniable social 
features have yet to be investigated, but it is possible to indicate 
some of these through the examination of one case. Erfurt was the 
leading city of Thuringia, a university town of 18,000, dependent 
largely on a regional market, staple trade and the production of woad. 
Its nominal overlord was the archbishop of Mainz, but by the end 
of the fifteenth century it had gained a position of semi-autonomy. 5 6 
It resembled the imperial cities in placing the highest value on its 
independence and its unity. During the Reformation it rejected 
the adoption of either Catholicism or Protestantism as its exclusive 
creed precisely in order to preserve both of these intact. 


I 

The close connection between civic unity and independence was 
seen in the consequences of the disturbance which shook Erfurt in 
1509. This led to the overthrow of the city government, the execut¬ 
ion of one of its leaders, Heinrich Kellner, and the introduction in 
1510 of a new constitution, the Reform of Government.® It also 
brought Erfurt perilously close to complete subjection to the arch¬ 
bishop of Mainz. An examination of the city’s wealth structure 
provides a key to understanding the social conflicts hidden behind 
the official facade of civic unity. On the basis of the tax-lists of 1511 
the Erfurt citizenry can be divided into three broad strata. The 
upper stratum was composed of the urban patriciate, woad-dealers 
and well-to-do artisans. There was little difference in the pattern 
of their individual wealth, all relying on investment in land, trade 
and woad-dealing. The middle stratum included smaller retailers, 
artisans, officials and professional occupations such as advocates 
and university men. The lower stratum was made up of poorer 


4 K. Kaser, Politische und soziale Beteegungen int deutschen Burgertum zu 
Beginn des 16. Jahrhunderts (Stuttgart, 1899), first called attention to these 
conflicts, but they have been largely neglected outside the historiography of the 
German Democratic Republic. Cf. M. Steinmetz, Deutschland von 1476 bis 

1648. Von der frilhbiirgerlichen Revolution bis zum Westfalischen Frieden 
(Berlin, 1965), pp. 51-7. 

6 E. Keyser (ed.), Deutsches Stddtebuch , ii, Mitteldeutschland (Stuttgart, 1941), 
pp. 482-3. 

* T. Neubauer, Das tolle Jahr zu Erfurt , ed. M. Wahler (Weimar, 1948) 
(hereafter Neubauer-Wahler), pp. 68-9. 
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TABLE 

THE WEALTH-STRUCTURE OF ERFURT IN 15H* 



Wealth in 

Number 

Percentage Percental 


gulden 

of 

of 

of 



persons 

Taxpayers f 

Wealth 

Upper Stratum 

over 3,000 

16 

o -5 

I 7 ‘i 


500-3,000 

213 

6-9 

49‘3 



229 

7-4 

66-4 

Middle Stratum 

300- 500 

132 

4*3 

10*4 


100- 300 

389 

12-6 

137 



521 

169 

24-1 

Lower Stratum 

50- 100 

301 

9.7 

4.4 


25- 50 

343 

ii*i 

2-6 


0-25-25 

1,221 

39*5 

2-5 


0 

474 

15-3 




2,339 

75-6 

9-5 


* Adapted from the tables in T. Neubauer, “Die sozialen und wirtschaftlichen 
Verhaltnisse der Stadt Erfurt vor Beginn der Reformation”, Mitteilungen des 
Vereins fur Geschichte und Altertumskunde zu Erfurt, xxxiv (1913), pp. 34-73. 

f total of 99 9 per cent due to rounding. 

artisans, petty officials, day-labourers and agricultural workers. 7 
Other groups swelled the numbers of the poorest level of society. 
The student population of between six and eight hundred would 
have included few whose wealth extended beyond the eighteen 
gulden required for their annual upkeep in a college. 8 The rural 
population of around 24,000 were mostly tenant farmers living in 
village communities, and were regarded as subjects under the direct 
control of the city government. Their prosperity was closely linked 
to the city market from which they drew their foodstuffs and manu¬ 
factured goods, and to which they supplied their produce. Few 

7 T. Neubauer, “Die sozialen und wirtschaftlichen Verhaltnisse der Stadt 
Erfurt vor Beginn der Reformation”, Mitteilungen des Vereins far Geschichte 
und Altertumskunde zu Erfurt (hereafter M.V.E.), xxxiv (1913), pp. 31-73; 
T. Neubauer, “Wirtschaftsleben im mittelalterlichen Erfurt”, Vierteljahr- 
schrift far Sozial- und Wirtschaftsgeschichte , xiii (1915), pp. 132-52. 

8 H. R. Abe, “Die Frequenz der Universitat Erfurt im Mittelalter (1392- 
1521)”, Beitrage zur Geschichte der Universitat Erfurt, i (1956), p. 32; G. Oergel, 
“Das Collegium zur Himmelspforte wahrend des Mittelalters”, M.V.E., xix 
(1898), p. 34. 
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would have accumulated wealth sufficient to place them above the 
lower wealth stratum. 9 

The clergy and their dependents numbered almost a thousand 
persons. The one hundred odd rural clergy were poor, the richest 
parishes having incomes equivalent to no more than 14 gulden 
a year. The urban parish clergy were no better off with incomes of 
around 10 gulden. Although pluralism and incomes in kind make 
precise assessment difficult, both must be placed in the lower ranks 
of the wealth table. 10 Significant individual wealth is traceable only 
among the canons of Erfurt’s two collegial foundations, St. Mary 
and St. Severus. The twenty-two canons of St. Mary had annual 
incomes of around 133 gulden, in view of which they must be 
placed in the upper middle stratum. 11 Again pluralism prevents an 
accurate estimate, and there were some whose wealth must have 
been as great as men in the upper stratum. 12 More important was 
the corporate wealth of the clergy. Besides the two collegial foundat¬ 
ions, Erfurt housed fourteen ecclesiastical institutions, drawing their 
incomes from sources ranging from incorporated urban and rural 
parishes, the leasing of houses, vineyards and agricultural land, to 
annuities and interest on loans. The extent of their wealth is best 
indicated by the ready capital at their command: in 1488 the 
city borrowed two thousand gulden from St. Mary’s Chapter, 
and a thousand each from St. Severus, the Carthusians and the 
Benedictines. 18 

The extreme polarities of wealth within Erfurt inevitably exacer- 


9 Erfurt had begun to create its own landed territory since the thirteenth 
century, acquiring free property and land in fee from various secular and 
spiritual lords: G. Oergel, “Das ehemalige Erfurtische Gebiet”, M.V.E., xxiv 
(1903), pp. 159-90. There are no reliable figures on population or wealth, 
but cf. W. Schum, “Uber bauerliche Verhaltnisse und die Verfassung der 
Landgemeinden im Erfurter Gebiet zur Zeit der Reformation”, Zeitschrift 
des Vereins fur thuringische Geschichte und Altertumskunde , new ser., i (1878), 
pp. 1-44. 

10 On clerical population, see Neubauer, “Die sozialen und wirtschaftlichen 
Verhaltnisse”, pp. 27-8. On clerical wealth, see U. Stechele, “Registrum 
subsidii clero Thuringiae anno 1506 impositi”, Zeitschrift des Vereins fur 
thuringische Geschichte und Altertumskunde , x (1880), pp. 35-6; on the rural 
clergy, see M. P. Bertram, “Der Erfurter Dorfpfarrer im ausgehenden Mittel- 
alter”, Zeitschrift des Vereins fur Kirchengeschichte in der Provinz Sachsen , v 
(1908), pp. 159-85. 

11 F. P. Sonntag, Das Kollegialstift St . Marten zu Erfurt von mj-1400 
(Erfurter Theologische Studien, xiii, Leipzig, 1962), pp. 45-8. 

12 Examples of notorious Erfurt pluralists were the jurist Henning Goede, 
and the Mainz chancellor in Erfurt, Dr. Johann Sdmmering: Stechele, op ; cit . 

18 N. de Siegen, Chronicum ecclesiasticum y ed. F. X. Wegele (Thuringische 
Geschichtsquellen, ii, Jena, 1855), pp. 478-9. 
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bated social and economic grievances. The government was faced 
with a growing public debt which by 1509 had reached the massive 
sum of half a million gulden. The only effective means it found to 
counter this debt was indirect taxation, imposing from 1488 excises 
on milling, slaughtering and drink. Naturally it met stubborn 
popular resistance to such regressive measures, especially to the most 
hated excise, the imposition of a small measure for the serving of 
beer and wine. 14 This conflict was compounded by conflict between 
the government and the clergy over their exemption from direct 
taxation and other clerical privileges. The introduction of indirect 
taxation made clerical milling, brewing and winemaking another 
source of friction, for it provided the citizens with a means of avoiding 
the excises by frequenting clerical mills and inns. When the govern¬ 
ment prohibited this practice, the clergy depicted themselves as the 
champions of the common man against bad government. Two 
attempts to impose a small measure in 1490 and 1502 collapsed 
because of this alliance of clerical and popular dissent. 15 By 1509 
the financial position was critical and the council was forced to 
announce a public bankrupcy. The extent of the civic debt had 
hitherto been kept secret from the commune, and the shock of the 
announcement, fed by accumulated grievance, led to the revolt of 
1509. 16 

Politically the revolt represented a struggle for power by those 
groups previously excluded from it. The Erfurt constitution was 
based on a mixture of patrician, guild and communal representation. 
The town was governed by five councils sitting in annual rotation. 
Each had four mayors, three of whom were patricians, while the most 
junior was always a guildsman. The quarters elected four men as 
representatives of the commune, holding co-ordinate authority with 
the mayors. The remainder of the council was made up of twenty 
councillors, one of whom was always a patrician holding a senior 
administrative office, while the other nineteen were drawn from the 
so-called Great Guilds. The mayors and the Four formed the 
executive of the sitting council, and were advised by the Senate, a 
college of all sitting and non-sitting mayors and Fours. An inner 
group within the Senate was the Eight, composed of the four most 
senior mayors, and the four most senior from the Fours. 17 

14 K. Stolle, Memoriale — thtiringisch-erfurtische Chronik, ed. R. Thiele 
(G[eschichtsquellen der] P[rovinz] S[achsen], xxxix, Jena, 1900), pp. 445, 471, 
501, 508. 

15 Ibid., pp. 441, 451 ff„ 463, 469, 508. 

18 Neubauer-Wahler, Das tollejahr zu Erfurt, pp. 1-8. 

17 F. Benary, Zur Geschichte der Stadt und Universitat Erfurt (Gotha, 1919), 
pp. 50-7. 
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In theory this structure seemed to offer an equal distribution of 
power to all ranks of society, but in practice the patricians came to 
dominate it through their weight at the executive levels of authority. 
Besides controlling the office of the mayors, the Four elected by the 
commune were frequently close to the patricians. The patricians 
thus achieved a predominance both in the sitting executive and in the 
Senate, which was increasingly called upon to advise the executive on 
matters where it ought to have turned to the full sitting council. 
Moreover, in the decade before the revolt a smaller circle of the 
patriciate had established itself as a narrow oligarchy known as the 
Few. This formed an interest group based on kinship and inter¬ 
marriage, and broke through the orderly five-year rotation stipulated 
by the constitution. The leading offices of the government gradually 
passed into the hands of a tight circle who made up the majority of 
the Eight, the most powerful magistrates of the city. 18 Their grip 
on power excluded many of the upper stratum of society, members 
both of the older and more recent patrician families not of their circle, 
and also rich merchants and craftsmen whose wealth led them to 
aspire to the status of political office. 19 

The power of the Few was resented no less by those artisans of 
the Great Guilds, predominantly from the middle stratum, who felt 
that their r 61 e in government had been reduced to a shadow. The 
political grievances of two other groups were more basic. The nine 
Small Guilds held no positions in the council, and sought some 
political representation, as did the suburbanites, predominantly 
agricultural labourers who lived between the city’s two walls and 
paid taxation without enjoying citizen rights. It was an alliance of 
all these discontented groups which in June 1509 overthrew the 
council and set up a provisional government elected by the com¬ 
mune. 20 The new constitution of 1510 created a council from which 
patricians were excluded, while the Small Guilds were granted 
representation. All offices were to be filled by men drawn equally 
from the guilds and the commune, while the balance of authority 


18 Ibid., pp. 46-9, 56-7. 

19 The 1509 government was dominated by four families: Ziegler, Hirschbach, 
Reinboth and Kellner; patrician families excluded were Milwitz, von der 
Sachsen, von der Marthen. The Hutteners were a new patrician family 
gaining power in 1509; wealthy newcomers to Erfurt also involved were Georg 
Tusenbach von Hall, Matthes von Luckau and Johann Emerich von Franken- 
berg. Based on analysis of the council lists, Stadtarchiv Erfurt (hereafter E.A.), 
2-120/2, and the tax-lists ( VerrechtsbiXcher) of 1511, ibid., 1-1/XXIIIa, 4-5. 

20 Neubauer-Wahler, op. cit., pp. 3, 7. 
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was shifted by requiring the council to make more frequent reference 
to the commune in the formation of policy. 21 

These political changes did little to assuage the grievances of the 
middle and lower levels of society. Both the provisional government 
and the new council of 1510 were dominated by men of wealth — by 
rich merchants, traders and woad-dealers. The suburbanites had 
received nothing from the new constitution, and no attention had 
been paid to the most common popular grievance, indirect taxation. 
Only after a riot on 22 January 1510 was the new government forced 
to suspend the excises. 22 Resentment of the poor against the rich 
was a recurring theme during the years of faction and near-rebellion 
that followed until 1516. 23 

For the German town of that period it was axiomatic that internal 
strife increased the dangers of external intervention, and Erfurt faced 
a double threat from Mainz and Saxony. The dukes of Saxony had 
long had plans to incorporate Erfurt into their expanding territory. 
In 1483 they took a major step towards this end, when the see of 
Mainz fell to the young Albert of Saxony. A Saxon blockade forced 
Erfurt to recognize the archbishop as its lawful and hereditary lord, 
and to accept Saxony as its protector in perpetuity. It was also 
forced to pay enormous indemnities of 190,000 gulden, which became 
the basis of the civic debt of 1509. Only the premature death of the 
young archbishop saved Erfurt from worse encroachments on its 
freedom. The 1485 division of the Saxon lands into an Ernestine 
Electorate and an Albertine duchy provided a further respite. Erfurt 
now lay in the midst of the Elector’s territory, but the Saxon protective 
relationship devolved into both princes acting jointly. It was thus 
able to play one prince off against the other, and where possible both 
against Mainz. 24 The strong resistance of the commune to both 
direct levies and to indirect taxation to reduce the civic debt forced 
the council to find money where it could. In 1497 it conceded that 

21 Ordnung, Statuta und Regiments-Verbesserung der loblichen uhralten Stadt 
Erffurdt (Erfurt, 1628), an edition of the Reform of Government, passim. 

22 Neubauer-Wahler, op. cit., pp. 66-8. 

23 In 1509 and 1510 the houses of well-to-do citizens were sacked by poor 
artisans; the rich were also resented for the letters of protection they purchased 
against Saxon reprisals in support of the deposed council: for 1509, see ibid., 
p. 21; for 1510, [J. Werlich], Erphurdianus Antiquitatum Variloquus, ed. R. 
Thiele (G.P.S., xlii, Halle, 1906) (hereafter Variloquus), p. 157; Staatsarchiv 
Magdeburg (hereafter St.A.M.), Rep. A37b I, II, XV, no. 35, fos. 22-3. 

24 Benary, op. cit., pp. 81-112 passim. During the period under discussion 
the Albertine branch was ruled by Duke George, and the Ernestine jointly by 
the brothers Dukes Frederick and John. Frederick the Wise held the Elector¬ 
ship of Saxony, and was succeeded by his brother John the Constant in May 

1525. 
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the archbishop should be recognized in the annual oath as “lawful 
hereditary lord” in return for the right to tax the Mainz officials in 
Erfurt. 25 The revolt of 1509 provided Mainz with the perfect 
opportunity to extend this gain in sovereignty. 

Paradoxically Mainz could exploit the revolt only by playing on 
the civic concern for independence. At the outbreak of the disturb¬ 
ance the commune learned that the government had in 1508 mortgaged 
one of the city’s castles to the Elector of Saxony. The old council, 
at odds with the clergy and wary of Mainz, had also appealed to the 
Elector for aid, and the dean of St. Severus accused them publicly 
of intriguing with Saxony. 24 The provisional government was also 
suspicious of Mainz, and in July 1509 the Mainz officials stirred up a 
group of poorer artisans known as the Black Band to rebellion against 
it. They were told they were to defend the city’s freedoms against 
a threat from Saxony. 27 In November 1509 Mainz had the provis¬ 
ional government overthrown when it insisted in addressing the 
Elector of Saxony in correspondence as “territorial prince”. 28 The 
new council and constitution of 1510 were hurriedly introduced to 
counteract this growing Mainz influence. However, the new 
government was forced by a Mainz military commander to agree to 
a new civic oath which contained an undertaking to remain loyal and 
true subjects of the archbishop. 29 This oath was the first overt 
attempt to increase the archbishop’s power in Erfurt, and even some 
of his allies among the poorer artisans had reservations and tried to 
dissuade the commune from taking it. 30 Erfurt’s room for manoeuvre 
was limited by the fact that the Elector of Saxony fully supported the 
old council, many of whom were now living in exile under Saxon 
protection. The “new men” of the councils of 1510-13 were more 
afraid of Mainz, and tried to redress the balance by secret negotiations 
with Saxony in 1510, 1511 and 1514. Only Saxon intransigence in 
insisting on a total restoration of the old government hindered a 
rapid settlement. 31 

To extend their influence the Mainz officials in December 1514 
engineered another coup which installed a subservient council drawn 

28 St.A.M., Copiar 1458, fos. 19-25, the so-called Concordata Bertholdi. 

26 Neubauer-Wahler, op. cit., pp. 5-6. 

27 Staatsarchiv Weimar (hereafter St.A.W.), Reg. G 188, fos. 14-25, the 
interrogation records of the Black Band of 17 and 20 July 1509. 

28 Neubauer-Wahler, op. cit., pp. 53-4. 

28 Ibid., p. 55. 

80 E.g. Hans Gross, one of the leaders of the Black Band: St.A.M., Rep. 
A37b I, II, XV, no. 35, fo. 23b. 

81 C. A. H. Burkhardt, “Das tolle Jahr zu Erfurt und seine Folgen”, Archiv 
fur die sachsische Geschichte, xii (1874), pp. 405-7. 
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from the lower artisans. Again the pretext was an alleged threat to 
civic freedom from Saxony. 38 However, the archbishop now 
proposed that one of his nobles should be appointed governor, with 
full authority to control all secular affairs in Erfurt. 33 Even a council 
as subservient as that of 1515 found this demand excessive, and 
conceded only a promise of a formal entry into the city, where the 
archbishop hoped to impose an oath of allegiance which would confirm 
his complete sovereignty. This scheme was foiled by Saxony 
refusing the archbishop access to Erfurt. 34 

To ensure that the proposed formal entry would not be opposed 
within Erfurt, the Mainz officials had held the 1515 council in office 
long after the date for the annual change of government. By the 
time the elections were held, the Mainz party had lost credibility. 35 
The council of 1516 was composed of the men of 1510, who decided 
that it was safer to settle the dispute with the deposed council rather 
than face continual threats to Erfurt’s independence. 36 The civic 
quarrels of 1509 were buried and the excluded government of 1509 
admitted to political life. The desire to be rid of the shackles of 
Mainz was shown by the dropping of the new oath of 1510 and the 
agreements struck with Mainz in 1515. The seven-year crisis was 
settled to the satisfaction of all but the archbishop, who was excluded 
from the settlement. 37 

The restored civic unity had marked differences from the old. 
The patricians were readmitted to politics, but their influence was 
greatly reduced, and they were not to regain any of their former 
dominance until the 1530s. 38 The political spectrum had widened 
considerably at the upper level of society, and slightly in the middle 
stratum. The lower levels had gained nothing, and were to pose a 
continuing threat to the peace of Erfurt. In 1518 a former leader of 

32 Variloquus, pp. 202, 204. P. Kalkoff, Huttens Vagantenzeit und Untergang 
(Weimar, 1925), ch. 5, and H. R. Abe, “Der Erfurter Humanismus und seine 
Zeit” (University of Jena Ph.D. thesis, 1953), relying on Kalkoff, claim that this 
was a government of the rich. The tax-lists of 1511 (E.A., 1-1/XXIIIa, 4-5) 
show however that of the 16 newcomers in the 1515 council, 12 possessed wealth 
of less than 200 gulden, and seven of these less than 100 gulden. 

83 Variloquus, p. 202. 

34 Ibid., pp. 206-7; St.A.W., Reg. G 222, fos. 22-30, 70-1. 

36 Variloquus, pp. 213-16. 

33 Ibid., p. 225. 

37 Ibid., pp. 239-40, and E.A., 0-0/A XI, no. 8. 

38 Of the 27 members of the pre-1509 council readmitted to politics after 
1517 only 4 had held important positions before the revolution, and only 2 were 
to achieve positions of significant influence after 1517. However, patricians 
accounted for 9 of the 29 new members admitted to the council 1525-30, and 
for 10 of the 14 new mayors, 1517-30. Figures based on analysis of the council 
lists, E.A., 2-120/2. 
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the Black Band tried to stir up another revolt, and in November 1519 
the council spoke of the danger of another disturbance worse than 
that of 1509. 39 Attempts in 1518 and 1519 to impose a poll-tax and 
a 1 per cent property tax were abandoned because the citizens simply 
refused to pay them. 40 The renewed civic unity of 1516 was thus 
no less a fafade than the old, and no less something imposed from 
above. However, the governing elite had learned much from the 
crisis of 1509-16. They were to remain united in opposition to 
popular dissent, realizing that faction among themselves favoured 
rebellion. They had seen that independence and civic unity were 
intimately linked, and above all that popular discontent could be 
manipulated by skilful political operators. These were all lessons 
they were to apply during the early years of the Reformation. 

II 

The early 1520s saw a dramatic decline of the Erfurt market. 
Outside charcoaling and smelting firms undermined traditional 
sources of Thuringian wealth in timber, while other outside com¬ 
panies undercut the monopolies of the Thuringian “woad towns”. 41 
Erfurt’s position as the natural market-centre of Thuringia was also 
threatened by the Mainz customs. As the centre of the Saxon 
safe-conduct system, goods from Thuringia were allowed free passage 
in and out of Erfurt. The archbishop’s tariffs were imposed on all 
goods from outside his Erfurt territories, and discriminated not 
only against this free trade, but even against some of Erfurt’s own 
lands, which it held in fee from other lords. 4 2 After 1516 the customs 
were increased and applied with more vigour, and the Erfurt country¬ 
folk complained that they had been extended to cover more goods 
than was customary. 43 An increasing number of Thuringian 
residents avoided the market as too dear, and long-distance carriers 
detoured around the city to avoid the customs, thus affecting the 
Erfurt staple. Many traders, faced with declining business, left the 
town for good. 44 

89 St.A.W., Reg. G 363, no. 12a, fos. 29-30; Reg. G 261, no. n. 

40 E.A., 1-1/XII - 3, nos. 4-5, the account books for 1518-20, items under 
Weihfastengeld and Hundertgeld. 

41 E.A., “Libri dominorum”, 1524, vol. ii, fos. 76a, 127b. 

43 E. Wild, “Geleitsrechnungen als wirtschaftsliche Quellen. Studien zur 
Wirtschaftsgeschichte Mitteldeutschlands in der Zeit des Friihkapitalismus” 
(unpubl. typescript in St.A.W. [1968]), pp. 322-4; K. Wildenhayn, Kumtain- 
zische Zdlle und zollahnliche Abgaben in der Stadt Erfurt (Erfurt, 1955), pp. 
31-3,116. 

43 Ibid., pp. 114-18. 

44 E.A., “Lib. dom.”, 1523, vol. ii, fos. 29-30; St.A.W., Reg. Cc 268, and 
Reg. Cc 271, fo. 3. 
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The Erfurt council had begun in 1513 a vigorous programme to 
reduce the civic debt, and could not afford to dispense with indirect 
taxation. 45 It could no less afford the consequences of aggravated 
economic discontent, and developed during the years 1517-21 a 
three-pronged policy to deal with the situation. A campaign against 
the customs depicted these as the cause of the economic decline, 
and in 1521 it proposed that they should be abolished or suspended 
for at least ten years. 46 Secondly the clergy were attacked as a 
major cause of the city’s ills. This attack was concentrated on the 
two wealthy chapters, stressing their immunity from taxation and 
their acquisition of secular property. 47 Thirdly, Mainz was repres¬ 
ented as the major threat to Erfurt’s independence, and its adherents 
among the clergy as the agents of external influence in the city. 48 
This policy had the beauty of coherence and expediency. It pre¬ 
vented both archbishop and clergy from exploiting popular discontent, 
it turned attention from the failings of the government, and struck a 
strong counter-blow for Erfurt’s independence. In 1521 the 
government reaped the first gains from these policies. 

Erfurt had shown an early interest in Luther’s cause, mostly from 
the side of the students and university humanists. Two of his most 
fervent advocates, the Augustinian and professor of Greek Johann 
Lang and the jurist Justus Jonas, had been preaching in city churches 
since late 1520. 49 The strong current of anti-clericalism fostered a 
broader interest in Luther within the city. In April 1521 Luther 
halted in Erfurt en route to the diet of Worms, 50 and was welcomed 
formally by the council and feted by the university. Attempts by 

46 Between 1513 and 1525 the government hoped to repay 90,000 gulden of 
its debts: cf. ibid., Reg. G 263, fo. 11. 

48 E.A., 5/200-3, vol. ii, fos. 12-14, article 10. 

47 St.A.M., Copiar 1378, fos. 146-7; St.A.W., Reg. G 261, no. 5; F. Herr¬ 
mann, Die Protokolle des Mainzer Domkapitels, iii (Paderborn, 1929), pp. no, 
139 . 

48 This was not as expressly formulated in council documents as the other 
two policies, but can be inferred from the motives expressed in the Pfaffensturm 
of 11-12 June 1521, which was directed equally against the clergy and Mainz 
officials. Cf. the account of the student Gothard Schmalz in Flugschriften am 
den ersten Jahren der Reformation, ed. O. Clemen, i (Leipzig, 1907), pp. 369-76. 
This is further confirmed by the reaction of the Mainz officials to the storm, 
who held the council to be responsible: St.A.M., Rep. A37b I, II, XIV, no. 2, 
fo. 38. 

48 E. Kleineidam, Universitas studii erffordiensis, ii (Erfurter Theologische 
Studien, xxii, Leipzig, 1969), p. 307; G. Kawerau (ed.), Der Briefwechsel des 
Justus Jonas, i (G.P.S., xvii, Halle, 1884), p. 35. 

80 Cf. the description in Eobanus Hessus, In evangelicis doctoris Martini 
Lutheri laudem defensio (May 1521), in Operum Helii Eobani Hessi Farrigines 
duae (Frankfurt, 1567), pp. 847-71. 
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the clergy to discipline Luther’s adherents led to stormy protests by 
the students, and on 11-12 June this “Martinist” movement merged 
with anti-clerical feeling in an organized riot against the collegiate 
clergy. 61 This so-called “parson storm” was begun initially by the 
students, who were later joined by apprentices, journeymen and 
country-folk in town for the midweek market. Support for Luther’s 
stand against Rome blended with social resentment of idle and 
immoral parsons, and anger at the harm to the civic good of the 
clergy’s links with Mainz. 62 The council exploited the situation 
skilfully, intervening to disperse the rioters at the most politically 
convenient point, before any Mainz property had been touched. 
It offered the clergy protection against further popular action if they 
agreed to accept “civic responsibilities”. On 29 July 1521 the two 
chapters agreed to this “treaty of protection”, in which they conceded 
many of their privileges. 63 

Despite the success of its anti-clerical policies, the council faced 
a new problem in the rapidly growing evangelical movement. Its 
leaders were predominantly university men with humanist back¬ 
grounds, but they won support on all levels in society, and in four 
of the parishes where preachers were active, they had been elected 
by the parish community. 64 However, the leadership was weak and 
lacking in initiative. They relied heavily on Luther for advice, who 
was concerned that outbreaks such as the parson storm could lead to 
events similar to those in Wittenberg in 1521-2. His counsel was 
to proceed slowly and refrain from controversial steps until the times 
were more propitious. 66 This caution seems to have had the 


51 St.A.M., Rep. A37b I, II, XIV, no. 2, fos. 2-9, 54-5. 

82 The major sources for the Pfaffensturm of 1521 are the poem of Gothard 
Schmalz cited in note 48, above; K. Schottenloher, “Erfurter und Wittenberger 
Berichte aus den Friihjahren der Reformation nach Tegemseer tlberliefer- 
ungen”, Archiv fur Reformationsgeschichte, supplement v (1929), pp. 79-84; 
and the reports of the Mainz officials, St.A.M., Rep. A37b I, II, XIV, no. 2. 

63 Ibid., fo. 55; Erfurt Domarchiv, “Marienstift”, XI-3, fos. 2, 4-5; for the 
text of the treaty, see E.A., 0-1/1 55. 

64 Georg Forchheim at St. Michael (succeeded by Johann Culsamer in 

July 1522): Erfurt Evangelisches Kirchenarchiv, I A 261; Antonius Musa at 
St. Moritz from May 1521: E.A., 2-270/1, fo. 18a; Aegidius Mechler, a former 
Franciscan friar, church not known, but active before July 1522: Martin Luther, 
Werke — Kritische Gesamtausgabe (Weimar, 1883- ), x, pt. 2, p. 164, and 

C. Beyer and J. Biereye, Geschichte der Stadt Erfurt (Erfurt, 1900-31), p. 372; 
and Peter Bamberger, at St. Martin within the Walls: Luther, Werke, x, pt. 2, 
p. 164. The new movement was strong also in St. Bartholomew’s and in the 
Merchants’ parish. The investigation of the social composition of these 
parishes by Neubauer, “Soziale und wirtschaftliche Verhaltnisse”, pp. 34-73, 
shows that the movement must have won support on all social levels. 

85 Luther, Werke, Briefwechsel, ii, p. 494. 
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opposite effect and encouraged the more radical side of the movement 
which fed on anti-clericalism and social grievance. A substantial 
number of unauthorized preachers were soon active in and around 
the city. By 1523 there was talk of refusing to pay tithes and of 
the Gospel releasing subjects from obedience to their magistrates. 56 
In June 1523 there were outbreaks of violence in both town and 
country, with stormings of village parsonages and several deaths. 57 

The government found itself in a dilemma, fearing a popular 
revolt if they took steps against the evangelical movement. Its 
solution was to tolerate limited expressions of antipathy against the 
clergy, but to intervene if these threatened to become more serious. 
It turned a blind eye to Lutheran preaching and the dissemination of 
Lutheran books. 58 In the theological debate it remained neutral 
while ensuring that the war of words did not lead to disorder beyond 
the permitted limits. Its only intervention occurred in 1522 when 
the Augustinian Bartholomew Arnoldi von Usingen was engaged in 
a bitter polemic battle with the preacher Johann Culsamer. The 
two were summoned before the council and exhorted to preach only 
what could be proved from the Scripture. At the same time it 
issued Usingen with a safe-conduct to protect him against attacks 
in the streets. 59 The clearest sign of this policy of non-commitment 
occurred in October 1522 when Luther visited Erfurt briefly: in 
marked contrast to his last visit, there was no official welcome. 60 

The disturbances of mid-1523 led to a slight shift in official policy. 
The Lutheran leadership responded in two directions. On the one 
hand the Reformation was taken a decisive step forward, with the 
first administration of communion under both kinds on 5 July 1523. 61 
On the other hand the Lutheran leaders took up the criticism that the 
Gospel was being used to justify tumult, and began to preach obed¬ 
ience to authority. Johann Lang however stressed that the true 
cause of unrest and disturbance was the clergy’s freedom from secular 
jurisdiction: all good citizens ought to obey secular authority, but 
clerical privileges were in contempt of this and detrimental to the 

511 Eobanus Hessus, Epistolarum familiarum libri XII (Marburg, 1543), 
pp. 87, 90, 294-5 5 Johann Lang, Von gehorsam der Weltlichen oberkait arid die 
aussgangen kloster leuten (Erfurt, 1523), sig. Bii. 

67 E.A., “Lib. dom.”, 1523, vol. i, fo. 26b, ii, fo. 15b; ibid., “Libri commun- 
ium”, 1523, vol. ii, fo. 41a. 

58 Ibid., 1522, fo. 18. 

59 N. Paulus, Der Augustiner Bartholomdus Arnoldi von Usingen (Strassburger 
Theologische Studien, i, 3, Strasbourg, 1893), pp. 45, 51-7. 

80 Beyer and Biereye, op. cit., p. 371. 

81 Ibid., pp. 368-9. 
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common good. 62 This aligned the Lutheran leadership firmly with 
the government’s twin policies of anti-clericalism and avoidance of 
disturbance, and enabled it to take firmer action against seditious 
preaching. In 1524 it expelled Simon Hoffmann, a fiery spirit, who 
was later an adherent of Thomas Munzer. 63 

To understand the development of the council’s policy during this 
period it is necessary to examine its composition. Executive deci¬ 
sions were taken by the senate, which numbered thirty-two or thirty- 
three in 1523-5, including the sitting magistrates. Only a handful 
are distinguishable as evangelical in their sympathies, a large pro¬ 
portion of these only through knowledge of their later allegiances when 
religious divisions in Erfurt had become more explicit. But they 
were powerful men: Adolarius Huttener, Mathes Schwengfeldt, 
Andreas Utzberg senior, Claus Gunderan senior, and Georg Fried- 
erun. They were all patrician landowners or wealthy traders, and 
all in their turn served in one of the two most senior posts of the 
government. All had survived the turbulent years 1509-16 without 
harm to their political careers, and possessed therefore no mean 
political skill. Moreover in Huttener this embryonic Lutheran party 
possessed the most influential politician in Erfurt. He had served 
briefly in the provisional government of 1509, and was senior mayor 
in 1513 and 1516. In the latter year he had arranged the settlement 
of the 1509 disputes. He sat as senior mayor again in 1521 and 1525, 
and in the years when he was not in the sitting council held the 
senior position in the senate unbroken from 1517 until 1527. 64 

This group was balanced in the council by men of more orthodox 
opinions: Christoph Milwitz, Georg Dinstedt, Hans Koch, Michael 
Muller and possibly Hans Rindfleisch. These were younger and 
less influential, and certainly in 1523-5 scarcely definable as a “Cath¬ 
olic party”. The dominating figure of Huttener seems to have been 
responsible for the considerable sympathy shown by the council to 
the new movement. 65 On the other hand the official policy of the 
council rested on a form of consensus. Both evangelical and orthodox 
agreed on two major issues, that the power of Mainz must be dimin¬ 
ished if not extinguished, and that the clergy must be subordinated to 
secular control. They also agreed that the peace and unity of the 

33 Lang, op. cit ., sigs. Bii-Biii. 

63 St.A.W., Reg. G 364, no. 32, fo. 64; E.A., “Lib. dom.”, 1524, vol. i, 
fo. 59b. 

64 Based on analysis of the council lists, E.A., 2-120/2. 

66 When Lang married in 1524, Huttener and Schwengfeldt served as 
groomsmen, thus giving the event an air of official approval: St.A.M., Rep. 
A37b I, II, XV, no. 58, fo. 84. 
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city must be maintained. By 1523 the Lutheran preachers had 
aligned themselves with these policies, so that a broad unity of purpose 
was achieved within the government. All positive action was 
directed either against Mainz or the clergy, while in religious matters 
the government leaned too strongly neither to one side nor to the 
other. 

This policy of consensus was never explicitly formulated, but a 
few examples of the council’s dealings with the rural parishes show 
that this was its practical working policy. In 1523 and 1524, for 
example, it refused to donate wine for the traditional indulgence 
processions to Neuss and Schmidtstedt, but there was no other 
attempt to interfere with them. 66 In March 1524 a report was 
received that the community of Small Brombach was harbouring an 
evangelical preacher and opposing their parish priest Johann Volcker. 
The council took no action, but commanded that no disturbance 
should be allowed to grow out of the matter. In April it wrote to 
Duke John of Saxony requesting that Saxon subjects at nearby 
Brombach should pay Volcker their tithes and not molest him, and in 
September informed the local governor that he should see to it that 
the parishioners of Small Brombach conducted themselves peacefully 
towards Volcker. Two weeks later it allowed the community at 
Brombach to maintain its own preacher, provided that they supported 
him at their own cost and did not touch parish property. They 
intervened again in January 1525 to restrain the parishioners of 
Small Brombach from harassing and abusing Volcker, and to com¬ 
mand the payment of tithes. 67 The patronage of the Small Brombach 
living was held by the Erfurt Carthusians, who had a tradition of 
willing co-operation with the council. 68 Had the government been 
at all committed to forwarding the ecclesiastical reformation, it 
would have been a small matter to have had Volcker removed. 

A more conclusive case concerned the parish priest at Berlstedt, 
Volckmar Hartmann, where the council itself held the patronage. 69 
Hartmann had faced several complaints about his behaviour early in 
1524, and the council regarded him as a rogue. Nonetheless the 
community was commanded to pay him tithes in August 1523 and 
again in September 1524. In the latter month the parishioners were 
twice ordered to behave peacefully towards Hartmann. 70 At the 

68 Ibid ., fo. 85. 

87 E.A., “Lib. comm.”, 1524, vol. ii, fos. 114b, 159a, 163a; 1525, vol. ii, 
fo. 169a; ibid., “Lib. dom.”, 1524, vol. i, fo. 72a. 

88 E.A., 1-0/A VIII, no. 3a, fo. 14b. 

69 Ibid., fo. 16a. 

70 E.A., “Lib comm.”, 1523, vol. i, fo. 49b, vol. ii, fo. 159a; 1524, 
vol. ii, fos. 106b, 162b. 
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same time the council was engaged in a dispute with him over the 
“abduction” of the wife of another cleric, Johann Frischmann, the 
parson of Azmannsdorf. This woman seems to have lived as a 
concubine successively with Hartmann and Frischmann, and the 
latter claimed to have married her sometime in 1523 or 1524. She 
seems to have returned to Hartmann, who also claimed to have 
married her, this time in 1521! The council held Frischmann’s 
claim as valid and in three warnings of increasing severity in Septem¬ 
ber, October and December 1524 commanded Hartmann to release 
her. 71 The community of Berlstedt did not regard Hartmann as at 
all evangelical, and had the council desired to see him replaced with 
a Lutheran preacher, it had more than sufficient reason to do so. 

There were cases where the council did intervene to have a parson 
deposed. The living of Vippach where the council held the right of 
presentation was held in absentia by the provost of Jena. After 
ordering him in vain to reside in his benefice the council consulted 
with the churchwardens about the appointment of a successor. 72 
A similar case was Sommerda, which was fervently evangelical. At 
its request the Erfurt council agreed to have one of its two parsons 
deposed, and to negotiate with the patron, the bishop of Fulda, to 
secure Sommerda control of the benefice. In the meantime a 
replacement was suggested by Mathes Schwengfeldt, who since 
Schwengfeldt was a firm Lutheran was naturally an evangelical 
preacher. 73 

The common feature of all such instances was the government’s 
desire to secure a wider secular control of the church, while main¬ 
taining a state of order within the parish communities. This led it 
in 1524-5 to attempt an extensive secularization of church property. 
In April 1524 the councillors Michael Muller and Hans Koch were 
commissioned to draw up an inventory of all church property and 
incomes in the rural parishes. 74 In the urban parishes the council 
confiscated all movable property, and laid long-term plans for a 
secularization of the monasteries. A secular administrator was to be 
appointed to each, and the inhabitants and benefice-holders to be 
allowed to die off without replacement, so that their incomes would 
eventually fall into the council’s hands. 75 This policy was well 
advanced when the peasant rebellion in Thuringia of April 1525 
provided an opportunity for more radical action. 

71 Ibid., 1524, vol. i, fos. 166a, 185, vol. ii, fos. 162a, 167a. 

72 Ibid., vol. i, fos. 123a, 165a, 168b, vol. ii, fo. 183a. 

73 Ibid., vol. ii, fos. 121b, 144, 145b. 

74 E.A., 1-0/A VIII, no. 3a, fos. 1-3. 

76 St.A.M., Rep. A37b I, II, XV, no. 58, fos. 80-5. 
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The Erfurt peasant movement was little different in kind from 
those elsewhere in Germany, based on social grievance intermingled 
with evangelical ideas. 76 The government was confident that it 
could control the peasants, and saw the rising as the perfect occasion 
to strike down the power of the archbishop and the two chapters. 
It convinced the peasants that it was sympathetic to their grievances, 
but made it clear that the real cause of their troubles was the power of 
Mainz. 77 Meanwhile in a re-enactment of the treaty of 1521 it 
offered the canons the “protection” of the council for their cash and 
valuables, with the implied threat that they would otherwise have to 
face the wrath of the peasants. These were inventoried and carried 
off to the town hall under the watchful eye of Huttener on 26th April, 
the day before the rising of the Erfurt peasants. 78 

On 28th April after discussions before the walls with Huttener, 
Schwengfeldt and Christoph Milwitz, the peasants were admitted 
to the city after taking an oath not to harm citizens or their goods. 
Their demands were reduced to a call for the removal of the Mainz 
customs and the archbishop’s power in Erfurt. They were billeted 
in the abbeys and clerical houses, and under Huttener’s directions 
all signs of the archbishop’s authority were destroyed. Mainz 
property in and around Erfurt was wholly devastated. 79 This 
peasant “occupation” provided an occasion for the re-emergence of a 
popular movement similar to that of 1509-16. 80 Meetings were held 
between the peasants and the commune to draw up articles, which 
were presented to and accepted by the council. 81 These 28 Erfurt 
Articles contained predominantly urban grievances, those of the 
country-folk appearing only where they had common cause with 
those of the townsmen. 82 Two only were immediately implemented. 

76 On the Erfurt peasants’ revolt, cf. T. Eitner, “Erfurt und die Bauern- 
aufstande im xvi. Jahrhundert”, M.V.E., xxiv (1903), pp. 3-108; T. Eitner, 
Ausgewahlte Urkunden und Aktenstucke zur Geschichte des Erfurter Bauern- 
aufruhrs (Erfurt, 1909); W. P. Fuchs, Akten zur Geschichte des Bauernkriegs im 
Mitteldeutschlandy ii (Leipzig, 1942), pp. 445-50. 

77 St.A.W., Reg. G 407, fo. 10a; Reg. G 408, fos. 53-4; E.A., 1-1/XI A, 
no. 4, fo. 44. 

78 E.A., “Lib. comm.”, 1525, vol. i, fo. 224; Fuchs, op. cit. 3 p. 445; Eitner, 
Ausgewahlte Urkunden 3 p. 29. 

79 E.A., 1-1/XI A, no. 4, fos. 24, 36, 38-9, 48, 80b; Fuchs, op. cit. 3 p. 446; 
K. F. Lossius, Helius Eobanus Hessus und seine Zeitgenossen (Gotha, 1797), 
pp. 291-300, esp. p. 296, the account of Eberlin von Giinzberg, who had been 
preaching in Erfurt since 1524. 

80 Ibid. 3 p. 296. 

81 The text of the 28 Erfurt Articles is given by Fuchs, op. cit. 3 pp. 250-3. 

82 The 28 Articles did not claim to be peasant articles, but articles “that all 
quarters of the city of Erfurt with the guilds belonging thereto have discussed 
for further reformation (Verbesserung )”: ibid., p. 250. 
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On ist May all excises were formally revoked. The five-year rotating 
council was abolished and an “eternal” or continuously sitting council 
responsible to the commune was set up. The old Erfurt seal was 
replaced by a new one with the risen Christ seated on a rainbow, 
and the inscription “Judge justly, sons of men, lest ye be judged”. 83 

Despite all these appearances, there were no radical changes in 
the government. The new “eternal council” was merely the sitting 
council of 1525 reinstated, probably with minor changes. 84 Mean¬ 
while the government had taken steps to check popular ferment. 
On Sunday 30th April the quarters were called together and a preacher 
was appointed to each. These explained that although the city was 
liberated from Mainz, the powers once held by the archbishop were 
now held by the council. The people were not to be seduced by this 
new freedom into any challenge to authority but were to remain 
obedient. 85 On 6th May the peasants left the city with assurances of 
amnesty for all involved. 

In fact the council was pursuing a policy of cynical deception. 
While they used the new “peasants’ seal” on the document of 9th May 
which confirmed their acceptance of the 28 Articles, letters sent to 
the dukes of Saxony on 6th, 16th and 20th May all used the old seal. 86 
The peasants gained nothing from the episode. After the collapse 
of the Thuringian peasant revolt the government broke all their 
agreements. On 26th June large numbers of arrests were made and 
on 25th August four peasant leaders were executed. Punitive levies of 
10 florins per head and more were imposed on the peasantry while 
the “peasants’ seal” was destroyed. The council wrote to the 
archbishop explaining what they had been forced to do by their 
rebellious peasants. 87 They appeared to have staged a brilliant coup. 
They had subdued the clergy and swept away the archbishop’s 
rights, and would hold the upper hand in the future dealings with 
Mainz by negotiating from the basis of a fait accompli. 

There was only one element of discord in the situation. The 
leading Lutheran members of the council had used these events to 
establish the ecclesiastical reformation in Erfurt. The churches had 
been placed under guard after the surrender of their valuables but 
when the peasants entered the city on 28th April both peasants and 

83 E. A., o-i/i, no. 57; St.A.W., Reg. G 408, fo. 98b; Eitner ^, Ausgewahlte 
Urkunden , p. 31. A new civic oath was also adopted, which is printed in 
Fuchs, op. cit.y p. 253. 

84 St.A.W., Reg. G 408, fos. 83a, 98b. 

85 Fuchs, op, cit.> p. 447. 

88 Eitner, “Erfurt und die Bauemaufstande”, p. 97. 

87 Ibid.y pp. 90-1. 
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citizens forced their way into the two collegiate churches and disrupted 
the services. The two churches were stripped of their decorations 
and the tabernacles were broken open. When the canons asked the 
council for their protection, they were told that their best protection 
was to refrain from holding services: the mass was therefore sus¬ 
pended. 88 A reorganization of the twenty-one parishes into nine or 
ten was worked out, possibly by Huttener and Friederun, and 
implemented on 5th May. The rents and dues of the old parishes 
were redistributed to provide salaries for the incumbents of 40-60 
florins. On the same day the council forbade the holding of any 
orthodox services in Erfurt. 88 

The establishment of Lutheranism as the sole creed of Erfurt was a 
sharp departure from the council’s policies of consensus. Both 
evangelical and orthodox members of the council shared the responsi¬ 
bility for the greater part of the events of 1525. Muller and Koch 
carried out the commission of 1524 in preparation for the confiscation 
of church property, while Christoph Milwitz was present along with 
Huttener and Schwengfeldt at the discussion with the peasants 
before their admission to the city. The suspension of the mass and 
its outlawing was another matter. It upset the delicate balance by 
which the potentially divisive matter of religion was kept subordinate 
to agreed policies. Within a few years this was seen as a major 
blunder, for it soon became apparent that any acceptance of Luther¬ 
anism as Erfurt’s exclusive creed threatened not only its civic unity, 
but also its independence. 


Ill 

In order to deal with the archbishop free from the threat of force 
after May 1525 Erfurt had to rely on its protective treaties with 
Saxony. John the Constant, who succeeded Frederick the Wise on 
4 May 1525, was however more committed to the Lutheran cause than 
his brother had been. Moreover he had need of an ally such as 
Erfurt. After the defeat of the peasant cause at Miihlhausen the 
staunchly Catholic Duke George of Saxony summoned a meeting of 
Catholic princes at Dessau for 16 June 1525. The new Elector and 
Philip of Hesse feared that this “Dessau League” would decide to 
attack the Lutheran princes under the pretence of cleaning up the 
remnant of the peasant rebellion. 80 By the time Erfurt had asked the 

88 Ibid., pp. 29-31. 

88 E.A., i-r/XI A, no. 4, fos. 41, 46; ibid., 5-10/31, pp. 935-6; Fuchs, op. cit., 
p. 448. 

80 J. K. Seidemann, “Das dessauer Biindnis vom 26 Juni 1525”, Zeitschrift 
fur die historische Theologie, xvii (1847), pp. 638-55; K. Diilfer, Die Packschert 
Handel. Darstellung und Quellen (VerOffentlichungen der hist. Komm. fur 
Hessen und Waldeck, xxiv, pt. 3, Marburg, 1958), ch. 1, passim. 
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Elector for his protection against Mainz this was common knowledge 
and Duke John was determined to draw Erfurt firmly into his orbit. 
His protection was granted on two conditions. Erfurt was to agree 
formally “to stand by the right and true Word of God as pious, 
loyal Christians”, and it was to banish all those who had preached 
disturbance and disunity. 91 

These demands seem to have been taken by the government to 
foreshadow further claims on Erfurt’s allegiance, especially as this 
Evangelical Confession was to be kept secret for the time being. 
They felt it to be a safer policy to return to the old game of balancing 
between Mainz and Saxony. Thus before the Evangelical Confession 
was agreed to, Huttener and Friederun themselves advised that some 
Mainz property should be returned to the archbishop and the 
collection of his customs reallowed. 92 When negotiations were 
arranged with Mainz at Fulda in August 1525, the council was 
willing to agree in principle to a restoration of the archbishop’s 
secular rights. Their attitude towards the ecclesiastical reformation 
was left ambiguous, but they were willing if necessary to concede a 
return to the religious status quo of April 1525. 9 3 At the next meeting, 
at Querfurt in January 1526, they sought to gain some concessions 
on sovereignty by the offer of a restoration of orthodox worship, so 
long as this did not imply any removal of Lutheran services. The 
archbishop would accept nothing less than a complete political 
restoration, full restitution to the clergy and the expulsion of the 
Lutherans. 94 The negotiations therefore broke down, but the 
Erfurt government began to implement their concessions in religion, 
hoping to gain de facto recognition in the course of time. 

At Whitsun 1526 there was a limited reintroduction of public mass, 
with the canons celebrating in the cathedral before 8 a.m., and 
vacating it in time for Lang’s daily sermon at 9 a.m. 98 Thereafter 
the council moved so cautiously that it is difficult to trace the stages 
of restoration. The most reliable report of November 1528 shows 
that the city had by then reached a state of religous coexistence. 
The Lutherans held services in four parish churches, the Catholics in 
four others. Dual services continued in the cathedral, and a similar 

91 St.A.W., Reg. G 270, fo. 42. 

92 St.A.M., Rep. A37b I, II, III, no. 1, fo. 12. 

"Eitner, “Erfurt und die Bauemaufstande”, p. 105; St.A.M., Rep. A37b I, 
II, XV, no. 56a, fos. 38, 41. 

94 St.A.W., Reg. G 270, fos. 24-5, 40. 

95 St.A.M., Rep. A37b I, II, XV, no. 58, fo. 14. The council had claimed 
at Querfurt in January that mass was then being celebrated in four churches, 
though this was doubtless private: ibid., fos. 18, 41. 
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arrangement was made for the Augustinian and Dominican churches. 
Eleven other parish churches and three monastic churches remained 
closed. 96 When an agreement was finally reached with Mainz in 
1530, the religious question was settled on the basis of this com¬ 
promise. 

The government’s willingness to compromise was directly related 
to its wariness of John the Constant. The unease which Duke John 
and Philip of Hesse felt about the Catholic politics of Duke George 
led them after October 1525 to consider founding an evangelical 
alliance on the model of the Swabian League. 97 Their initial plans 
came to nothing, but they saw a firmer connection with Erfurt as a 
practical alternative. However, they were suspicious of the city’s 
professed attachment to the Gospel and wished to have a stronger 
commitment. An embassy from both princes in March 1526 
demanded that the blasphemy of orthodox services should not be 
restored as promised at Querfurt. 98 The danger of a Catholic league 
was stressed and the two princes requested free access to Erfurt. 99 
The last demand was a self-evident threat to the city’s independence, 
and after a month’s delay the embassy was rebuffed with no more 
than a ritual promise to continue to adhere to the Gospel. 100 

Electoral Saxony nonetheless retained a strong influence over 
Erfurt affairs as its protector and mediator in the dispute with Mainz, 
but the government was now highly suspicious of Saxon intentions. 
By 1528 Erfurt’s value as a military stronghold became even more 
evident to the Elector. In mid-February the evangelical princes 
were disturbed by a rumour of a Catholic league to root out the 
Lutherans by force. By March both John and Philip were convinced 
that an attack on them was imminent. They proclaimed a war-tax 
and placed all vassals on the alert. 101 In February the Erfurt council 
had sought the Elector’s advice about a citation to appear before the 
diet of the Swabian League in August to settle the dispute with 
Mainz. 102 The Elector took the opportunity to demand military 
support from Erfurt, but an embassy sent there on 9th March elicited 

98 Ibid., fos. 103-4. 

97 S. Stoy, “Erste Biindnisbestrebungen evangelischer Stande”, Zeitschrift 
des Vereins far thttringische Geschichte und Altertumskunde, xiv (1888-9), PP* 
25-6, 31-40, 56-7; Diilfer, op. cit., pp. 13-14. 

98 E.A., 1-0/A VIII, no. 3b, fos. 7-8. 

99 F. Gess, Akten und Briefe zur Kirchenpolitik Herzog Georgs von Sachsen, 
ii (Schriften der Kdnigl. Sachs. Komm. fur Geschichte, xxii, Leipzig, 1917), 
pp. 500, 5340. 

100 E.A., “Lib. dom.”, 1526, vol. i, fo. 193, the reply sent on 4 April 1526. 

101 Diilfer, op. cit., chaps. 2-3 passim, esp. p. 74. 

109 St.A.M., Rep. A37b I, II, XV, no. 58, fo. 36. 
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no more than a token promise, after five weeks delay, to support the 
Gospel. 108 When requested at the end of March to prepare for war 
and to provide troops, Erfurt grudgingly agreed to supply only 500 
gulden in lieu of troops, and subsequently reduced the proffered sum 
to 300 gulden. A further demand for 500 troops was flatly refused 
as contrary to the traditional agreements. 104 

Erfurt’s suspicions of Saxony were confirmed when the Elector 
was observed several times surveying the defences. On 24 June 
1526, when the danger of the fictitious Catholic league was deemed 
to be past, a force of one hundred foot demanded admittance to 
Erfurt in the Elector’s name. The Catholic fear that this would have 
led to a Saxon coup was shared by the council, which wrote bluntly 
to Duke John that the soldiers had been refused admission to forestall 
a disturbance. 105 These incidents convinced the government that 
the alternative to the irksome overlordship of Mainz was perhaps a 
more onerous subjection to Saxony. It therefore accepted the 
mediation of the Swabian League, which led to a settlement in the 
Treaty of Hammelburg of 4 March 1530. 

The terms were simple. The archbishop decreed a general 
amnesty for the events of April-May 1525 in return for a promise 
that the Erfurters would conduct themselves as loyal subjects. 
Compensation was paid to the clergy and for the damage to the 
archbishop’s property. Confiscated goods were to be returned and 
the Mainz rights in Erfurt restored. The archbishop’s concession 
was to accept the city’s terms for a religious settlement. 108 Erfurt 
had by far the best of the bargain, even on political concessions. 
The restitution was spread over four decades by skilful procrastin¬ 
ation, while an intensive campaign to reduce the archbishop’s rights 
by a process of attrition began even before the treaty had been 
signed. 107 Above all Erfurt had avoided the danger of falling under 
the power of electoral Saxony. The wisdom of this choice was 
clear by 1532. After a growing number of border disputes since 
1528, Duke John’s successor, the Elector John Frederick, tried to 
treat Erfurt as a territorial city by ordering it to the Saxon estates 
and attempting to levy a tax assessment. In reply Erfurt pleaded 
its status as a “loyal subject” of Mainz. 108 If complete freedom had 
not proved possible, the city had chosen the lesser evil. 

105 E.A., 1-0/A VIII, no. 3b, fos. 13-195 St.A.W., Reg. G 271, fos. 37-44. 

104 E.A., 1-0/A VIII, no. 3b, fos. 22,24-31; ibid., “Lib. dom”, 1528, fo. 34. 

106 St.A.M., Rep. A37b I, II, XIV, no. 2a, fos. 5-8,10; St.A.W., Reg. G 242, 
fo. 54. 

104 E.A., 0-0/A VI, fos. 12-14. 

107 St.A.M., Rep. A37b I, II, XV, no. 64, fos. 1-2; no. 66, fos. 1-2 ; Beyer 
and Biereye, Geschichte der Stadt Erfurt , p. 455. 

Ibid., pp. 416-17. 
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IV 

The establishment of Lutheranism in May 1525 had far-reaching 
internal effects on Erfurt. It shattered the consensus on which 
government policy had rested for four years and virtually reduced 
the city to two warring factions. This made Erfurt’s policy in 
religion ambivalent, if not two-faced. At the second meeting with 
Mainz in Fulda in August 1525 the city made a plain declaration of 
adherence to the Gospel, but the envoys were also empowered if 
necessary to deny all sympathy with the Gospel, and to claim that 
the government was trying to expel the Lutherans and to restore 
orthodoxy. 109 That this reflected a division within the council was 
seen in March 1526, when it was deadlocked over its reply to the 
Elector’s demands to develop the ill-defined adherence to the Gospel 
into a military alliance. The council changed its mind eight times 
before giving an evasive reply which only reaffirmed the unsatis¬ 
factory commitment of June 1525. Even then a reply had been 
drafted which denied all knowledge of the Evangelical Confession 
and refused to be bound by it. 110 

This disunity had three important features. Firstly, factionalism 
was fostered by external interests. The Elector of Saxony found 
allies in the Lutheran councillors and preachers, while Duke George 
found confidants in the syndic Wolfgang Plick and the city secretary 
William Huthaus, and sympathizers in Christoph Milwitz and 
Georg Dinstedt. 111 The council may have had some hopes of 
playing Duke George against the Elector, but the former proved to be 
no gracious ally. In August 1526 he tried to force the council to try 
two rebel leaders from the Miihlhausen rebellion, Johann Laue and 
Georg Pfeiffer, apprehended in Erfurt. After one abortive 
attempt at a trial in June, the council produced a tied vote on whether 
to continue with a second trial, and the matter was abandoned. 112 
But Duke George had so bullied the government over the affair that 
relations became strained and his sympathy within the city was lost. 
The Lutherans were seen to be the only instruments of external 
influence and in 1526 it was reported that the Elector had sought to 
use the preachers to influence Erfurt to accept a military alliance. 113 


10l> St.A.M., Rep. A37b I, II, XV, no. 56a, fos. 16, 19b. 

110 Gess, Kirchenpolitik Herzog Georgs von Sachsen, p. 534n. 

111 Ibid., p. 532 (Milwitz); Staatsarchiv Dresden, Loc. 9858, “Erfurter 
Schutz, Lehen, Gleith... 1440-1542”, fo. 269 (Huthaus and Dinstedt); 
St.A.W., Reg. G 270, fo. 20 (Plick). 

118 Gess, op. cit., pp. 541-4, 574-8, 586, 603. 

118 Ibid., p. 534n. 
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In June 1528 it was also said, albeit by Mainz officials, that the 
preachers were to assist the one hundred Saxon troops to seize control 
of Erfurt. 114 The Lutherans therefore were tarnished with allegations 
of disloyalty at a time when the town most required unity against 
external forces. 

The second feature was that Lutheranism had lost its association 
with peace and order and had become identified with the danger of 
disturbance. The government’s willingness to claim that Lutheranism 
had been forced upon it by rebellion was the first sign of this. Large 
numbers of fugitive rebels from beyond the Erfurt territory who 
found refuge there also contributed to the association. 116 The 
Lutheran preachers added to this during the affair of Laue and 
Pfeiffer by gaining illegal access to the pair and instructing them to 
enter a plea which would frustrate a trial. When they were brought 
to trial on 11 July 1526 a huge crowd packed the fish-market, many 
of them carrying weapons and willing to rescue the accused if they 
were condemned. 118 The council’s fear of disturbance was a major 
factor in its unwillingness to continue with the second trial. How¬ 
ever, most noticeable of all was the encouragement given by the 
Lutheran leaders to this popular pressure. The clear connection 
between Lutheranism and disturbance that was seen here was exag¬ 
gerated by the fear that the Lutherans would foment a rising to prevent 
any restoration of orthodox services. In attempting to force the 
council into closer allegiance to the Gospel, the Saxon Elector tried 
to appeal to the commune over the heads of the council, atactic 
reminiscent of the demagogic politics of Mainz in the 1509 crisis. 
In both 1526 and 1528 the Lutherans were associated with the use of 
popular pressure to force the council to accept the Saxon viewpoint. 
That these were not groundless rumours was shown by the fact that 
there were junior members of the council who wished violently to 
expel all monks and orthodox clergy. 117 

The numerous fears and suspicions of rebellion were realized at 
the end of 1527 when it was discovered that groups of Anabaptists in 
and around Erfurt were planning a rising for the New Year, led by a 
disciple of Thomas Miintzer. 118 Especially damning for the Lutheran 
cause was the involvement of the preacher at Nottleben. The 

111 St.A.M., Rep. A37b I, II, XIV, no. 2a, fo. 10. 

115 St.A.W., Reg. N 888, fos. 1-2; Gess, op. cit ., p. 543. 

118 Ibid., pp. 541-4, 574-8, 586, 603. 

117 St.A.M., Rep. A37b I, II, XIV, no. 2, fo. 65. 

11 *E.A., “Lib. comm.”, 1527, fo. 167a; ibid., “Lib. dom.”, 1527, fo. 25] cf. 
also P. Wappler, Die Tauferbewegung in Thilringen von 1526-1584 (Beitrage zur 
neueren Geschichte Thiiringens, ii, Jena, 1913), pp. 31-2, 253. 
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council had in the previous year taken some trouble to provide the 
village with a “godly preacher” who now emerged as an accused 
rebel. 119 Certainly there was no direct connection between Luther¬ 
anism and this plot, but its uncovering revealed how dangerous 
had been the policies advocated by the leading Lutheran politician 
Adolarius Huttener. In 1525 he had flirted with disorder to liberate 
the city from Mainz and establish Lutheranism. The freedom from 
Mainz had proved to be ephemeral, the establishment of Lutheranism 
had brought new demands on Erfurt’s independence from Saxony, 
and the flirtation with disorder had opened a Pandora’s box of unrest. 
The Anabaptist plot seemed to mark the failure of all of Huttener’s 
policies. Since 1525 he had kept his position as the head of the 
senate, and was invited to it again in 1528. However he seemed to 
consider the council as too hostile to warrant further involvement in 
politics, and refused to attend meetings; by April 1528 he was held 
to have resigned his seat. 120 This loss followed the death of Georg 
Friederun in November 1525 and deprived the Lutherans of much of 
their influence at the top of the council. Their most fervent sup¬ 
porters were now junior men unable to make the same impact on 
policy. 121 

The Lutherans soon demonstrated that they were willing, if neces¬ 
sary, to challenge the government and provoke disturbance. On the 
feast of the Assumption 1528 several citizens refused to observe the 
holiday and kept their shops open in defiance of the city constable. 
Sixteen were summoned to appear before the council, presumably for 
disciplinary action, but appeared accompanied by the eight Lutheran 
preachers and ninety others, all willing to support the accused with 
“life and limb”. 122 The Lutherans had alienated official support and 
in 1528 the preachers had difficulty in gaining renewal of their 
permission to preach. This had been renewed annually since 1525, 
although the 1527 council had shown some reluctance. In 1528 a 
discussion of the matter among all five councils and representatives 
of the guilds and quarters led to a deadlock, and it was decided to 
maintain the status quo. 123 The Lutheran leadership was alienated 
from the government and slipping into a position of opposition. 

119 E.A., “Lib. dom.”, 1525, vol. i, fo. 129b; 1526, vol. i, fo. 188b; E.A., 
i-i/XVI-i, no. 1. 

120 St.A.M., Rep. A37b I, II, XIV, no. 2, fos. 5-8. 

121 Ibid., fos. 65, 67. The senior mayor and senior of the Four for 1528, 
Andreas Utzberg and Claus Gunderam, were sympathetic (St.A.W., Reg. 
G 271, fos. 37-44) but do not appear to have enjoyed as much influence as 
Huttener. 

122 St.A.M., Rep. A37b I, II, XIV, no. 2, fo. 65. 

122 Ibid., fo. 68. 
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The third feature of civic disunity was also related to the Lutherans. 
The point at issue throughout 1525-9 was not whether they should be 
expelled from Erfurt, or have any restrictions imposed upon them 
within the city, but whether Lutheranism would remain its sole creed. 
The Lutherans flatly refused to return to any state of coexistence with 
orthodoxy, but the council wished to preserve the mediating policy 
of 1521-5. The only variation was that the council leant to the 
orthodox side in much the same way as it had leant to the evangelical 
before 1525. Thus in 1527 when Caspar Schultheiss demanded the 
return of his wife from a convent in Erfurt, the council upheld its 
refusal with the comment that “the monastic life was not reproached 
by other pious Christian believers but was considered better and 
more honourable than the fleshly life”. 124 On the other hand it 
shared the secularizing policies upheld by all the councils of 1526-9. 
When Count Ernest of Mansfelt asked that monastic rents taken over 
by the council be used to support orthodox services it replied that 
there were more than enough poor in Erfurt who were being supported 
by the rents. 125 

The 1528 council continued the line of thought. At the same 
time as it was reconsidering the permission of the Lutherans to preach, 
it ordered the canons of the two chapters to prepare a tax assessment 
of their property. 126 As in the years before 1525, this policy was 
determined by a desire to avoid disturbance over religion. The 1527 
council ordered that the evangelical preacher at Sommerda give 
Confession and the Last Sacraments to two parishioners who had 
requested it with the addendum that he should avoid all preaching 
that would “destroy Christian unity, create disturbance and division, 
and scandalize the folk roundabout”. 127 The 1528 council in 
October forbade the preaching of the most vigorous Catholic pole¬ 
micist in Erfurt, the Franciscan Konrad Klinge. When Duke 
George protested it told him that it was no prohibition, but that for 
the sake of peace and to still the bitterness of his opponents they had 
merely “requested him in a friendly way to refrain from preaching 
for a while”. 128 

The evidence for 1529 is even more striking, for this was the year 
in which the decisive negotiations for the settlement with Mainz 
were conducted under the leadership of the senior mayor, Georg 

184 E.A., “Lib. comm.”, 1527, fo. nob. 

185 E.A., “Lib. dom.”, 1527, fo. 20. 

184 St.A.M., Rep. A37b I, II, XIV, fo. 67. 

187 E.A., “Lib. comm.”, 1527, fo. 88. 

18B E.A., “Lib. dom.”, 1528, fo. 56b. 
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Dinstedt, a strong supporter of orthodoxy. The council received 
several complaints that the parson and preacher at Sommerda were 
abusing each other from the pulpit. The council’s command to 
cease such conduct, to ground their preaching on the Word of God, 
and to avoid anything that would breach peace and unity was ignored, 
and it issued a second warning that murmurings against authority 
and trouble-making would be severely dealt with. When the 
Catholic parson continued to ignore these warnings, the council asked 
the ordinary to have him removed. He had not tried, they explained, 
to preach the Word of God according to his better understanding, 
but had moved the people to disturbance. All their warnings had 
gone unheeded and had only caused him to attack authority, and they 
now desired the appointment of a man who would provide the 
Sommerda community with “a salutary doctrine”. 129 This typical 
example reveals the government’s attitude to the problem of religious 
divisions, which can best be described, in the language of another 
period, as politique. 

The reasoning behind it developed throughout the various nego¬ 
tiations of 1526-9. In justifying the cessation of orthodox ceremonies 
in 1525 the council pleaded that this was to avoid greater danger, 
presumably a revolt against the government. In common with 
many others of high and low estate who had to suffer disunity, it 
could do nothing. It could only recommend patience and pray that 
in Erfurt and elsewhere disunity would turn to unity. 130 It was this 
attitude, that it was not for them to decide the right and wrong of 
the religious schism, that led to the enunciation at Querfurt in 1526 
of the principle that whoever wished to ignore orthodox ceremonies 
should be allowed to do so. 131 In 1528 the council replied in like 
terms to a request from the Catholic clergy that the Lutherans be 
expelled from Erfurt: “Whether such preaching be Lutheran or 
Christian will be reserved to the judgement of God by those who 
hear it, as will the question whether such preaching of God’s Word 
is to be thrown out wholly and by force”. 132 

This was similar to the argument recommended by the Saxon 
envoys in March 1528 for Erfurt’s reply to the citation of the Swabian 
League. Erfurt was to rely on the 1526 Recess of Speyer which 
permitted the coexistence of the two creeds within the Empire until 

129 E.A., “Lib. comm.”, 1529, vol. i, fos. 23a, 64b, 65b, 68b, vol. ii, fo. 14b. 

130 St.A.M., Rep. A37b I, II, XV, no. 56a, fos. 16, 19b. 

131 St.A.W., Reg. 270, fo. 24. 

132 E.A., “Lib. dom.”, 1528, fo. 36. 
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a general council of the church. This stand was to be justified by 
the argument that questions of conscience and religion depended not 
on human decisions but on God. 133 The council adopted precisely 
this argument in replying to a demand of the Lutheran preachers in 
August 1528 that Lutheranism should be the sole creed in Erfurt. 
It recognized the preachers’ desire for unity of doctrine in preaching 
the rightful Word of God, who was the only rightful judge of it and 
who would himself restore unity. The council was willing to 
observe a decision taken by “the community of the holy Christian 
church in a Christian Council”, but in the meantime the preachers 
should await such a conciliar decision. 134 

The religious aspects of the dispute with Mainz were settled in the 
treaty of Hammelburg in a practical version of this argument. 
Orthodox ceremonies were to be allowed in both collegiate churches, 
and no one was to preach there without the permission of the ecclesi¬ 
astical authorities. St. Peter’s abbey was also to be restored to 
Catholic services. The religious status quo was otherwise to remain 
unchanged: nothing was to be “given or taken, permitted or pro¬ 
hibited to either party”. This assured to the Catholics control of 
seven churches and to the Protestants six. 135 The principle behind 
this arrangement was explained in 1533 by an Erfurt official writing 
to Saxony: 

A disunity has arisen in the German lands and in the Holy Empire over 
Christian doctrine and preaching, a disunity that the superior authorities 
have not yet been able to settle; so Erfurt cannot settle it. Therefore the 
Word of God is free inside and outside the city in so far as each is answerable 
to God and does not preach disobedience, nor allow the preaching of it, or 
burden the conscience of others. 18 * 

In short, civic unity was more important than religious uniformity 
for a government which had no claim to intervene in the matter of 
doctrine. In Erfurt this unity was inextricable from social order 
and independence, and the more an explicit alignment with one 
creed was seen to threaten either, the more compelling a pragmatic 
solution became. The religious coexistence established on this basis 
lasted until 1664, when Erfurt was at last subjected to the total rule 
of Mainz. The first step of the new overlord was to establish 
Catholicism as the sole creed. 


188 St.A.W., Reg. G 271, fos. 24-35. 

184 E.A., 1-0/A VIII, no. 3b, fos. 20-1. 

188 Ibid., 0-0/A VI, fos. 12-14. 

188 Cited in W. Schum, “Cardinal Albrecht von Mainz und die Erfurter 
Kirchenreformation”, Neujahrsblatter, ii (1878), p. 49. 
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V 

The case of Erfurt was in one respect unique: there was no other 
city before 1555 in which the coexistence of opposing religious views 
was guaranteed by a treaty of state. Yet the elements which created 
this situation were wholly typical of the German town of the time, 
and raise three broader questions of significance for the social history 
of the Reformation. 

The first concerns civic unity. It is no doubt true that many 
cities thought of the Reformation as a preservative of civic unity, 
but this was an attitude formed as much by social features of the city 
as by religious attitudes or legitimations. The fear of social upheaval 
inherent in all the policies pursued by the Erfurt council was shared 
by many city governments. As in Erfurt, they were faced with two 
kinds of potential unrest. One took the form of a political opposition, 
frequently connected with economic and fiscal grievances, and came 
largely from the upper and middle strata of society. The other 
emanated from the lower stratum and was more purely economic in 
nature, its political aims often being inarticulate or muted. Faced 
with such opposition it was a standard tactic for magistrates to call 
for unity and order, meaning that imposed by themselves. Often 
this official view of unity was opposed, as in Erfurt in 1509 and 1525, 
by other versions of civic unity. In the former instance unity was 
seen as residing not in the council and its alleged advocacy of private 
interests, but in the commune and its pursuit of the common good 
of all citizens. The claim of the council to have subsumed this 
essential community of interest into itself, so that the commune 
became identified with the council, was a major precipitant of the 
1509 revolt. 137 The aim of the Reform of Government was to 
establish the council more closely as the servant and not the master 
of the commune. 138 Of course the reality of the exercise of power 
was such that this was impracticable without radical restructuring of 
the constitution, perhaps of the society. The council did make more 
frequent reference to the commune on important matters of policy, 
but the power relationships remained the same. A third view of 
civic unity implicit in 1509, but not articulated until 1525, was that 
under-privileged groups should be included in the community of 
interest. Thus the 28 Erfurt Articles envisaged a broader com¬ 
munity of “citizens and country-folk”. 139 The struggle for civic 

187 Neubauer-Wahler, Das tollejahr zu Erfurt , pp. 4-5. 

188 Cf. the provisions of the Regimentsverbesserung on the Vierherren, on the 
financial tasks of the council, and on the relation of the council to the commune. 

189 Cf. esp. arts. 15, 18, 21: Fuchs, Bauernkrieg im Mitteldeutschland, pp. 
250-2. 
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unity in Erfurt was a struggle to preserve the first view of civic unity 
at the expense of the other two. The example of Erfurt could be 
matched by numerous other instances. It appears unusual only 
because examination of the interplay of social and religious forces in 
the Reformation has been conducted too one-sidedly in terms of the 
religious movements, while the complexity of social movements and 
social conflicts has been too readily neglected. 

The second question is that of civic freedom, which was as highly 
valued in the German town as civic unity. The Reformation coincided 
with a period of crisis for the German cities. Most suffered from shifts 
in economic and trading patterns. Politically most could no longer 
compete with the power of territorial princes backed by armies 
using improved methods of warfare. The price for attempting to do 
so was a crippling public debt which led sooner or later to internal 
dissension. The converse was no less true: the cities were afraid of 
social or political ferment within their walls because this increased 
the dangers of external intervention. When faced with a movement 
such as the Reformation many reacted according to the promptings 
of their instinct for survival. Towns such as Ulm, Speyer or 
Regensburg tried to balance the growing inclination of their citizens 
towards the evangelical movement against the possible damage to 
their wider interests. 140 Where the magistrates were almost without 
exception the leading men of wealth, the choice was often finely 
balanced. In Erfurt the jurist Johann von der Sachsen captured the 
spirit of calculation when he told the Elector of Saxony in 1526 that 
the rich in Erfurt had second thoughts about adherence to the Gospel 
if it threatened the prosperity of the city. 141 It was a natural response 
to attempt to strike a mediating position, to disclaim competence in 
religious issues and to hope for the solution of a general church 
council. Yet the exigencies of the individual situation often did not 
allow time for matters to be worked out along these lines. External 
and internal pressure combined to dictate a settlement. This is a 
feature of the German cities which has received little attention since 
Hans Baron’s pioneering study of 1937, 142 and further studies are 

140 On Ulm, cf. the policies up to 1530 of Bernhard Besserer: M. Ernst, 
“Bernhard Besserer Biirgermeister in Ulm (1471-1542)”, Zeitschrift fur wiirt- 
tembergische Kirchengeschichte, new ser., v (1941), pp. 93-105; on Regensburg, 
L. Theobald, Die Reformationsgeschichte der Reichsstadt Regensburg, i (Einzelar- 
beiten aus der Kirchengeschichte Bayems, xix, pt. 1, Nuremberg, 1936); on 
Speyer, R. W. Scribner, “Memorandum on the Appointment of a Preacher in 
Speyer, 1538”, forthcoming in Bull. Inst. Hist. Research. 

141 St.A.W., Reg. G 270, fo. 20. 

142 H. Baron, “Religion and Politics in the German Imperial Cities during 
the Reformation”, Eng. Hist. Rev., lii (1937), pp. 405-27, 614-33. 
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required of how the city’s response to Protestantism was influenced 
by the interplay of its foreign and domestic policy. 

The third question is the most fascinating and difficult of all, the 
interaction of religious ideas with the social and corporate problems 
of the city. The Reformation cut sharply across the confused social 
currents found in a town such as Erfurt. The doctrine of the 
priesthood of all believers, with its challenge to hierarchical concepts 
of religious authority cast new light on the religious legitimations of 
secular rule. It called into question the nature of that rule and 
encouraged dissenting versions of the nature of the urban community. 
Luther, as a social conservative and the subject of a prince, had little 
sympathy for these alternative versions of civic unity. This is 
nowhere more evident than in his comments on the 28 Erfurt Articles, 
where he poured scorn on the notion that the council should be 
subject to any limitations by the commune. 143 This made little 
difference in a town such as Nuremburg where there was no social 
ferment, and Lutheranism could be used to strengthen the rule of the 
governing elite. Nuremberg stood at one extreme of the social 
spectrum of the German towns, but the same solution could be 
chosen in a town like Liibeck, where the governing elite was faced 
with internal opposition. Here Lutheranism appealed because of its 
political and religious conservatism. 144 In Erfurt, where the govern¬ 
ment was willing to tolerate divergence of religious viewpoints to 
avoid social dissension, Lutheranism was seen to be divisive. 

This was doubtless because of the ambivalence of Lutheranism in 
Erfurt. Seen from one side it was a creed for those in authority. 
It upheld the authority of the magistrate and in return expected the 
magistrate to uphold its claim to be the true religion. Thus Adolarius 
Huttener could count on the full support of the preachers during the 
events of the peasants’ war. It could not tolerate, however, a 
situation in which the magistrate was indifferent. After their failure 
to hold the allegiance of the Erfurt magistrates, the Erfurt Lutheran 
leaders experienced a collapse of confidence: in 1536 they had to 
seek reassurance from leading reformers that the evangelical church 
was in fact present there. 148 The other face of Erfurt Lutheranism 
bore the strong socially-critical character of the movement in the 
days before 1525, with its attacks on social abuse and clerical privilege. 
This feature was undeniably responsible for its success among the 
broad mass of the population. It is significant that it was Eberlin 

14S Luther, Werke, xviii, pp. 534-40, esp. comments on arts. 6, 7. 

141 Hall, “The Reformation City”, p. 123. 

145 Luther, Werke, Briefwechsel, vii, p. 509. 
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von Gunzberg, the most popular preacher in Erfurt and an advocate 
of this version of the evangelical movement, who was chosen in 1525 
to fill the leading position in the reformed church, the pulpit in St. 
Mary. 146 It was this more populist version of Lutheranism which 
allowed bands of fugitives to establish camps in the Erfurt territory 
after the defeat of the peasant rising, and fugitive leaders to move 
freely about the city in 1526. 147 The Lutheran leaders were encour¬ 
aged to support this movement by their disillusionment with the 
council’s willingness to restore orthodox services. Lutheranism in 
Erfurt thus lost its conservative face and was seen, however unjustly, 
to stand close to rebellion. The more conservative Lutheran leaders, 
such as Johann Lang, incapable of understanding the council’s 
politique stand, and equally incapable of leading a popular movement 
to force it to compliance, lapsed into ineffectiveness. 

When one considers Lutheranism in relation to social currents, one 
is therefore not dealing with a creed with a unifocal direction. Rather 
one is faced with a movement which expressed itself in a multiplicity 
of forms according to its social context. The Lutheranism of the 
lower orders must be differentiated from that of the preachers or the 
Lutheran magistrates. Crudely expressed, this means that our 
discussion of Lutheranism cannot be confined to the ideas of Luther 
and his leading adherents, but must also consider how it was seen 
and understood among the masses. This is a theme which cannot 
be fully investigated here, where only the attitudes of the ruling 
61 ite of one town have been discussed. We need a closer examination 
of the different types of Lutheranism before their relation to social 
currents can be fully understood. All three questions raised here 
demand detailed comparative analysis of the social and political 
spectrum of the German towns, and of the way in which religious 
ideas were received among the broadest levels of the population. 


14,1 Hessus, Epistolarum familiarum, p. 112. 

147 St.A.W., Reg. N 888, fos. 1-2; Gess, Kirchenpolitik Herzog Georgs von 
Sachsen, p. 543. 
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WHY WAS THERE NO REFORMATION IN COLOGNE? 1 

Theimage of the city of Cologne during the age of the Reformation is 
more sharply defined than that of any other German town. It alone of all 
the imperial cities never experienced a crisis of faith, nor deviated from the 
path of Catholic orthodoxy. It became indeed the citadel of Catholic 
resistance to Protestantism in Germany. It was and remained, as its oldest 
seal proclaimed, ‘the faithful daughter of the Roman Church'. 2 The 
current interest in the urban origins of the Reformation emphasizes the 
interaction between the new religious movements of the sixteenth century 
and the urban milieu in which they took root. 3 Was Cologne an exception, 
or was its Catholicism as much a product of the urban environment as the 
Lutheranism of Nuremberg, the Zwinglianism of Zurich, or the Calvinism 
of Geneva ? 

The most striking feature of the fate of the Reformation in Cologne was 
the decisiveness with which the city government opposed the evangelical 
movement from its earliest days. The receptionof the Reformation depended 
on a relatively unhindered dissemination of the new religious ideas, and on 
the allowance of a certain freedom for them to strike their roots. 4 This was 
ensured within most cities during the initial years of the Reformation by 
general non co-operation with the Edict of Worms, the major weapon with 
which Luther's opponents hoped to check his influence. Cologne was 
significantly different here, for from the very beginning it gave active 
support to those opposed to Luther. It staged the burning of his books in 
November 1520 and actively enforced the terms of the Edict of Worms. 5 

Two questions suggest themselves: why was the Cologne government 
so co-operative, and how did it avoid the popular religious ferment which 
characterized the appearance of the Reformation elsewhere in Germany ? 
It is tempting to explain such questions in terms of the Catholic mentality 
of the populace, to argue that they were deeply imbued with the tradition 
of Cologne as the holy city sanctified by the blood of its martyrs. 6 But this 

1 The author acknowledges the generous assistance of the Alexander von Humboldt 
Foundation for a research fellowship enabling archival research in 1973/4. 

2 A. Franzen, Die Kelchbewegung am Niedetrhein im 16 . Jahrhundert (Munster, 
*955)> PP* 17* 

3 Cf. A. G. Dickens, The German Nation and Martin Luther (1974), chs. vii-ix. 

4 Ibid. , ch. v, esp. p. 104. 

5 L. Ennen, Geschichte der Stadt Koln (5 vols., Cologne and Neuss, 1863-80), iv. 
176 ff. 

6 Cf. Franzen, Kelchbewegung , p. 15. On das heilige Koln cf. A.D. von der Brinken, 
‘ Das Rechtfertigungsschreiben der Stadt Koln wegen Ausweisung der Juden im 
Jahr 1424’, in Koln, das Reich und Europa . Abhandlung uber weitraumige Verflech- 
tungen der Stadt Koln in Politik, Recht und Wirtschaft im Mittelalter (Cologne, 1971), 
P-335- 
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explanation is inadequate by itself. An analogous tradition in Regensburg, 
for example, proved no obstacle to a sudden change of view among the 
masses. 1 Moreover at the time of the government’s firm commitment to 
opposition to Luther it could scarcely have had any close knowledge of his 
ideas. A different line of investigation is suggested by the current awareness 
that the Reformation was not purely a religious event, but was profoundly 
influenced by the social, political and economic currents of the time. Above 
all, it is no longer seen as a decisive break with the medieval past and as the 
beginning of a ‘modern’ age: the elements of continuity were a predominant 
feature of the environment in which the Reformation struggled to assert 
itself. 2 Considered from this viewpoint the answers to these questions 
must be sought on a broader front, in the dominating concerns of the 
Cologne government at the time of the appearance of the new religious 
ideas, and in the social and political fabric of the great Rhine metropolis. 

At the beginning of the sixteenth century public policy in Cologne was 
dominated by three concerns, by trade, security, and the preservation of 
civic independence. The city’s economy depended largely on trade, but 
had experienced a period of steady decline since the last decade of the 
fourteenth century, which levelled off around the middle of the fifteenth to 
a prolonged period of stagnation. 3 Towards the close of the century the 
government tried to cope with this stagnation by an active and conscious 
economic policy aimed above all at ensuring unimpeded access to its major 
markets, and a steady flow of trade through the city. 4 A basic principle of 
this policy was the promotion of good relations with the rulers of the 
territories to the north and north-west, the direction of the city’s major 
lines of trade. 5 In the north-west the vital link was that with Antwerp, 
where Cologne provided the most important group of foreign merchants at 
the beginning of the sixteenth century. Antwerp was the base for trade with 
England, where Cologne merchants were major exporters of English cloth, 
as well as the point of departure for trading activity in the Baltic, via the sea 
route to Hamburg and Liibeck. It was a point of exchange for Cologne silk 
and Swabian fustian, which Cologne merchants brought direct from the 
area of production or else over the Frankfurt Fairs. Cologne also controlled 
the greater part of the lucrative trade in Rhine wine, which was sold in 
Antwerp or reshipped from there as far afield as Reval. Besides English 
cloth, the Cologne merchants took from Antwerp Dutch herring, for which 

1 B. Moeller, Reichsstadt und Reformation (Giitersloh, 1962), pp. 23-4. 

2 Perhaps the most important feature of Moeller’s study of the imperial cities as 
cradles of the Reformation is his emphasis on the links between civic tradition and 
attitudes to the Reformation. 

3 W. Schonfelder, Die wirtschaftliche Entwicklung Kolns von 1370 bis 1513 
(Marburg, 1970), p. 116. 

4 Illustrated with reference to England and the Hansa by H. Buszello, ‘Koln und 
England (1468-1509)’, in Kbln, das Reich und Europa , pp. 431-67. 

5 Ibid., p. 450. 
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they were major distributors, both to their local markets and to south 
Germany. 1 

The line of the Lower Rhine and the Yssel to Kampen formed the major 
route to the north. The substantial ‘eastern* trade, to Denmark, Sweden, 
Livonia, Prussia, Pomerania and Mecklenberg, followed the water route to 
Kampen, by sea to the Elbe, to Stade and Hamburg, and then overland to 
Liibeck. 2 The routes Cologne-Antwerp-England, and Cologne-Lower 
Rhine- Yssel-Hamburg were thus the major arteries of the city’s economic 
lifeblood. If these were cut it had to resort to transporting by a slow and 
expensive land route, as well as losing access to some of its most valuable 
markets in the Netherlands. This was most cogently demonstrated during 
the second half of the fifteenth century when Cologne faced continual 
disruption of its northern and north-western connections. Conflict between 
England and the Hansa, the campaigns of Charles the Bold, and troubled 
relations between England and the Netherlands under the rule of the 
Archduke Maximilian continually plagued Cologne’s trade. 3 To choose 
but one example, in i486 and 1493 England prohibited exports to the 
Netherlands, on the latter occasion because of Maximilian’s support of 
Perkin Warbeck. The prohibition included the bishopric of Utrecht, 
Friesland, Gelderland and Kampen, and Cologne merchants in England 
had to provide substantial sureties not to ship to these areas. They were 
forced to use the expensive detour over Hamburg and the land route to 
Cologne. 4 

The city government was determined to counteract such threats at all 
costs, its attitude being best illustrated by its policy during the disputes 
between England and the Hansa during the fourteen-sixties. Under the 
influence of the astute Gerhard von Wesel, Cologne was convinced that this 
conflict was essentially a matter of the eastern Hansa towns, while it stood 
to lose a great deal by alienating England and its ally of the time, Burgundy. 
Thus in 1468 Cologne acted unilaterally to secure separate trading pri¬ 
vileges in England, provoking a frigidity towards it from the Hansa which 
continued until the end of the century. The England trade was nonetheless 
more important than the good opinion of the Hansa, and Cologne persisted 
with the policies of Gerhard von Wesel at least until the first decade of the 
sixteenth century. 5 For the same reasons it was no less determined to avert 
hostilities between the Habsburgs and the Burgundian Netherlands during 
the years of Maximilian’s rule there. In 1488 for example it pleaded with 
Frederick III not to resort to force to free Maximilian when he was im- 

X H. Pohl, ‘Koln und Antwerp um 1500*, in Koln, das Reich und Europa, pp. 
469-552. 

2 G. S. Gramulla, Handelsbeziehungen Ktilner Kaufleute zwischen 1500 und 1650 
(Cologne and Vienna, 1972), pp. 8-24. 

3 Buszello, pp. 448, 462. This is confirmed by the analysis of the wine trade by 
Schonfelder, pp. 15-16. 

4 Buszello, pp. 455, 458-9. 

5 Ibid., pp. 431-49. 
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prisoned by the citizens of Bruges. At no time could it afford disruption of 
its trade. 1 

Closer to home the question of preserving trade was linked to that of 
security. Cologne was a regional capital as well as a centre of European 
trade. Unlike other great imperial cities it did not create a landed territory 
of its own, but depended for its regional functions purely on its economic 
domination over the surrounding territories. It provided the market for 
their produce and raw materials, and mediated all business and commerce 
that required contacts well beyond their bounds. 2 This economic unity was 
as important to the city as its lines of trade. Without any surrounding buffer 
territory Cologne faced a formidable problem of economic and political 
security in an age of consolidation by territorial princes. During the 
thirteenth to fifteenth centuries it had been solved by the policy of taking 
up ‘ associate citizens *. By this means Cologne built up a system of regional 
alliances based on the most important members of the Lower Rhenish 
nobility. The citizenship agreements protected local and long-distance 
trade connections, and supplied military aid in time of emergency. Politically 
the system was directed against the major threat to the city’s security in this 
period, the archbishop and elector of Cologne. 3 

By the end of the fifteenth century the changing pattern of politics on the 
Lower Rhine had forced Cologne on to the defensive. The decline of the 
lower nobility and the emergence of more powerful princes such as the dukes 
of Julich and Cleves nullified the value of the system of associate citizens. 
The Neuss War of 1474 marked a turning-point, the last occasion on which 
the city made effective military use of its honorary citizens. The signs of 
change were seen in the refusal of several, not least the duke of Julich, to 
fulfil their military obligations. The city had sensed this change and sought 
to develop a new pattern of honorary citizenship by taking up officials and 
councillors of the territorial princes, but the political value of these agree¬ 
ments was by no means equal to the military value of the old. 4 By the 
beginning of the sixteenth century Cologne faced a wholly new situation as 
a new territorial great power emerged to dominate the Lower Rhine. The 
marriage arranged in 1496 between the offspring of the dukes of Cleves and 
Jiilich-Berg led by 1521 to theunionofthe lands of Julich, Berg, Ravensburg, 
Cleves and Mark in one hand. Alongside this concentration there stood the 
equally powerful block of the Habsburg territories in the Netherlands. The 
contest implicit in the confrontation of these two powers did not come to a 
head until 1543, with the war of succession for the duchy of Gelderland. 
Its outcome in favour of the Habsburgs had decisive results for the geo- 

1 Ennen, iii. 629. 

2 E. von Ranke, ‘Koln und das Rheinland*, Hansische Geschichtsblatter> xlvii 
(1922), pp. 26 ff. 

3 H. J. Domsta, Die Kdlner Aitssenbiirger . Untersuchungen zur Politik und 
Verfassung der Stadt K&ln von der Mitte des 13. bis zur Mitte des 16 . Jahrhunderts 
(Bonn, 1973). 

4 lbid. y pp. 89, 95; Ennen, iii. 512. 
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politics of the Reformation by ensuring that the Lower Rhine would remain 
Catholic. 1 Until that time the politics of the area remained in flux, a 
situation readily exploited by France, especially under Francis I, who saw 
it as a conveniently unprotected flank of the empire in his personal struggle 
with Charles V. 2 

Cologne’s position was exceptionally vulnerable amid this shifting 
pattern. It had lost its political dominance of the Lower Rhine, but as the 
only great imperial city in the area it was a bulwark of the empire on its 
north-west frontier. By the same token it was also a desirable prize for the 
opponents of the empire, as was clearly shown during the campaigns of 
Charles the Bold in 1473-7. It was the siege of Neuss which fired the 
imagination of contemporaries, but Neuss was important only as the 
stepping-stone to a seizure of Cologne. Above all it was Cologne which 
carried the burden of organizing resistance to the great duke and of arousing 
the lethargic emperor to action. 3 The fall of Charles the Bold only replaced 
one danger with another, the king of France, and in 1488 and 1492 Cologne 
trembled at fears of French invasion. 4 Given its importance for this corner 
of the empire, Cologne ought to have been assured of firm support from the 
emperor, but the weakness of Frederick III and the unreliability of Maxi¬ 
milian I made this a thin staff to lean on. The city had however one other 
important concern which made imperial favour indispensable, namely its 
desire to remain free of the archbishop of Cologne. 

Cologne had freed itself from the overlordship of the archbishop in 1288, 
and since then had allowed him a formal entry only as a spiritual lord, and 
only after redress of grievances and recognition of its freedoms. But it was 
never free from the danger that the situation might be reversed, especially 
as the archbishop still had a powerful position as head of the high court of 
criminal justice. 5 The importance of this jurisdiction was seen after the 
election to the archbishopric of the Count Palatine Ruprecht in 1463. 
Frederick III refused him the regalia, and was loyally supported by Cologne 
refusing Ruprecht entry to the city. Consequently there was no formal 
installation of the court’s officers, and criminal justice ground slowly to a 
halt. By 1467 over 400 accused were in prison awaiting criminal trials and 
the council feared a collapse of public order. In response to its urgent pleas 
the emperor decreed on 8 May 1467 that the court could act without awaiting 
the archbishop’s confirmation, and allowed the council to fill vacant juror 
positions. But when Ruprecht received the regalia in 1471 the situation 
reverted to the status quo . 6 For all its claims to freedom, Cologne was by 
no means autonomous. 

1 Domsta, p. 97; S. Skalweit, Reich und Reformation (Berlin, 1968), pp. 311, 
3H-I5- 

2 F. A. M. Mignet, Rivalitd de Francois Ier. et de Charles-Quint (2 vols., Paris, 
1875), i. 247, 272. 

3 Ennen, iii, chs. xxiii-xxiv. 4 Ibid. y pp. 628-9, 633. 

5 K. Dreesman, Verfassung und Verfahrung der Kolner Ratsgerichte (Cologne, 
1959 ), PP* 2 - 3 * 

6 Ennen, iii. 437-8, 464 ff. 
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In 1475 as reward for its role in the Neuss War Frederick III issued a 
clear statement of Cologne's direct subjection to the empire and its inde¬ 
pendence of the archbishop’s sovereignty. The imperial mandate expressly 
forbade the archbishop to designate Cologne as ‘his’ city, 1 but this recog¬ 
nition of its position as an imperial city could not disguise the fact that there 
was ample material for future conflict with the archbishop. Despite initial 
good relations with the administrator and later archbishop, Hermann von 
Hesse, the customs tariffs granted Cologne by the emperor to cover the 
costs of the Neuss War provoked him to stiff opposition. There were 
numerous conflicts over usufructs which fell rightly to the archbishop, but 
which had been farmed to the Cologne council and which it now regarded 
as belonging to the city. The city was thus engaged in continual strife with 
its erstwhile overlord for decades after 1480. Hermann von Hesse was 
allowed his formal entry only in 1488, but it was refused his successor 
Philip von Daun (1508-15), while Archbishop Hermann von Wied had to 
wait until 1522.2 The pressure the archbishop could bring to bear in these 
disputes was shown in 1497 when Cologne was forced to yield the Rhine 
customs granted in 1475—in spite of the fact that the emperor himself 
received 1500 gulden annually from the proceeds! The opposition arrayed 
against it revealed how exposed Cologne had become to the surrounding 
territorial princes: the electors of Trier, Mainz and the Palatinate, the 
landgrave of Hesse, and the duke of Berg, whose own customs concession 
clashed with Cologne’s. Without the emperor Cologne was defenceless, 
for the overwhelming military strength lay with its opponents. Its only 
resort was the pyrrhic weapon of a prohibition of trade with their lands. 3 

Imperial support was a legal and political, rather than a military asset. 
In 1497 the city was involved in a dispute with the archbishop over the right 
to farm beer-grits. The archbishop tried to use the spiritual court to enforce 
payment of his own levy on these, and this opened up a variety of disputes 
concerning the use of spiritual jurisdiction. In particular it revived an old 
ambiguity over the archbishop’s spiritual and criminal jurisdiction which 
would have strengthened his claims to secular authority. Hermann cited 
the case to Rome, despite Cologne’s appeal to its privilege de non evocando , 
and the decision fell in the archbishop’s favour. Cologne appealed to 
Maximilian, knowing too well his weakness for appeals which promised 
financial aid for his numerous military schemes. He was further influenced 
in the city’s favour by his pique at Hermann’s refusal to recognize a citation 
of the dispute before the imperial court. On 18 September 1505 he declared 
the Roman decision null and void, and confirmed for good measure 
Cologne’s staple rights. A settlement was finally arranged through Jacob 
of Croy, provost of Bonn and bishop-elect of Cambrai, which nevertheless 
left the definition of jurisdiction vague. 4 

The disagreements continued under Hermann’s successor—over 
Cologne’s staple rights, its share of the customs leases at Bonn and Ander- 

iEnnen, iii. 563. 2 Ibid., iii. 636; iv. 11, 13 ff. 

2 Ibid., iii. 621-2. A Ibid. t iii. 640-52. 
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nach, and over the council’s rights of arrest and torture. The most sensitive 
issue was the archbishop’s use in letters of the address to ‘his city and 
citizens’, a form which Cologne took as an implicit denial of its status as an 
imperial city. The case was again cited to Rome, and Maximilian repeated 
in 1511 his confirmation of the staple privilege and the invalidation 
of Archbishop Hermann’s Roman decision. The city did not conceal its 
fears that the use of the form ‘his citizens’ by the archbishop aimed at 
reducing it to an episcopal territorial city. It stolidly refused to accept 
correspondence bearing this form of address, and obstructed all attempts 
by Philip von Daun to arrange a formal entry. 1 At the same time it had few 
illusions about the constancy of imperial support, which was increasingly 
governed by Maximilian’s need for money. One of the repercussions of the 

1513 disturbance in Cologne, in which six members of the council were 
executed, was that the imperial fiscal was commanded to enquire whether 
the executions involved any infringement of imperial prerogatives. The 
council was cited to appear before Maximilian to explain its behaviour, and 
its experience taught it well enough how to read the signs. By November 

1514 immunity from any reprisals had been purchased for the sum of 11,400 
gold gulden. 2 It was however a precarious existence. If the emperor 
suddenly had more need of the archbishop’s money and his support than 
of the city’s, Cologne had lost its last defence. 

Such a situation arose in 1518, as Maximilian began to gather support 
for the election of his grandson as king of the Romans. At the Diet of 
Augsburg Hermann von Wied promised his support, and in return 
Maximilian was to ensure Hermann’s formal entry. When the archbishop’s 
envoys arrived in Cologne in 1518 to negotiate the entry they carried an 
imperial mandate from the Diet, empowering Hermann to make his formal 
entry within forty-five days of receiving the regalia, even against the will of 
the council. 3 The government managed to postpone this event, helped by 
the death of Maximilian and the imperial election, but Hermann was no 
less assured of the support of Charles V. He had demonstrated his imperial 
loyalty by giving his vote to the Habsburg without reservations, and by 
hurrying into the Netherlands to greet the young emperor immediately he 
landed from Spain. By October 1520 the city’s resistance to the entry had 
become an embarrassment for the emperor, who wished his arrival in 
Germany and coronation to be as impressive as possible. Danger of plague 
in Aachen led to the suggestion that the coronation be transferred to 
Cologne, but Hermann threatened not to attend the ceremony if this were 
done. 4 The dispute had attained proportions such that the electors of 
Mainz, Trier, Saxony and the Palatinate were appointed to mediate. 

The four electors presented their report to the emperor in December 
1520, who decided that the archbishop should be allowed his entry and the 
enjoyment of all his rights. He was to confirm the freedoms of the city and 

l Ibid. y iii. 657; iv. 11. 2 Ibid ., iv. 3-6. 3 Ibid ., iv. 12. 

4 A. Franzen, 'Hermann von Wied, Kurfiirst und Erzbischof von Koln’, in Der 
Reichstag zu Worms von 1521 , ed. F. Reuter (Worms, 1971), pp. 301, 304. 
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use the form of address ‘the worthy, wise, our dear truemen the Mayor and 
Council of the city of Cologne ’. This was to be taken explicitly to refer only 
to spiritual rights in Cologne and not to infringe imperial rights. Cologne 
found this no more acceptable, and Charles V responded by taking an even 
firmer line at the Diet of Worms. He appointed the archbishop of Trier 
as adjudicator, and stipulated that if the disputes were not settled the 
archbishop was to be allowed his entry using the traditional oath of allegiance 
alongside a confirmation of the city’s freedoms. As it felt that it was losing 
ground, Cologne agreed to accept the form of address proposed by the 
emperor in December 1520. However the archbishop now refused to 
accept it, while the city rejected the proposal of the archbishop of Trier, 
‘the worthy, wise and dear truemen, and others of our dear citizens of 
Cologne’. Following his instructions, the archbishop of Trier set the date 
for the entry for 5 November 1521. 1 

Cologne began a feverish campaign against the entry. It appealed again 
to the emperor, and sought to gain court favour by generous gifts to imperial 
councillors. In Nuremberg the Cologne envoy Peter Bellinghausen was set 
to work to influence the cities and the imperial government. 2 That the 
Cologne council now feared the worst was shown by its suspicious reaction 
to a demand of 22 September 1521 to supply military aid to the emperor 
against the Turk. The Cologne envoy was instructed to investigate whether 
other estates of the empire had been asked for such aid, or whether it was a 
pretence. 3 Clearly the council feared that it might be used as an excuse to 
take action against the city. In any case the emperor’s patience was at an 
end, for he assured Hermann von Wied that there would be no further 
postponement of his entry. On 8 February 1522 he commanded Cologne 
to accept the form of address proposed by the archbishop of Trier. On 26 
February he further ordered that the entry take place on the day requested 
by the archbishop under threat of the loss of imperial favour, imposition of 
the imperial bann and a fine of 1,000 marks gold. Cologne had no other 
choice, and the entry occurred on 15 July 1522. 4 

In terms of the continuity of its interests during the decades prior to the 
appearance of Luther, Cologne’s support of the campaign against him in 
the early fifteen-twenties is no surprise. Preservation of its trade dictated a 
good relationship with the ruler of the Netherlands. The insecurity and 
unrest on the Lower Rhine, where Francis I sought every opportunity 
during these years to needle his Habsburg rival, inclined it further towards 
Charles V. He alone, more than any previous emperor, had the power as 
well as the will to create stability in the north-west of the empire. Finally 
relations with the archbishop attained an urgency during the years 1518-22 
which made Cologne especially compliant to imperial wishes. The inter- 

1 Ennen, iv. 14 ff. 

1 Deutsche Reichstagsakten , iii, ed. A. Wrede (Gotha, 1901), pp. 26, 184. Georg 
Hackenay alone received a gift of 1,000 gulden, and Nicolaus Ziegler, Johann 
Hannart and Gregor Lampart were approached to mediate on Cologne’s behalf. 

3 Ibid., p. 26. 4 Ennen, iv. 17 ff. 
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vention of the four electors in October 1520 came at exactly the moment 
when Aleander was seeking to organize a significant demonstration of official 
opposition to Luther’s heresy. 1 It was a trivial matter for the council to 
approve the burning of Luther’s books on 20 November. To support the 
condemnation by the highest authorities of an unknown monk must have 
seemed a small and inconsequential price to pay if it helped to stave off the 
potentially dangerous claims of the archbishop. The ironic twist appeared 
only after the affair was seen to be of greater importance than it had appeared 
in 1520. Once committed to opposition to the new unorthodoxy, Cologne 
could not change course without exposing itself to the same dangers it had 
always sought to avoid. In 1525 a prominent councillor sympathetic to the 
evangelical movement pointed out that there were many councillors who 
might show favour to the Gospel, but they were held back by the number 
and power of the surrounding princes who would use any excuse to act 
against the city. 2 There is no doubt about the truth of this observation. 
Hermann von Wied displayed a fervour to enforce the Edict of Worms which 
found its clearest expression in 1524 in an agreement with the electors of 
Mainz and Trier for a common campaign against Lutheranism. 3 Vulner¬ 
able as its position was, Cologne could not afford a confrontation over 
religion. Cologne chose Catholicism therefore under the impetus of 
traditional policies, and the momentum of these policies held it in the 
straight line of orthodoxy. 

Besides the concerns of civic policy discussed above, there were also 
internal influences which ensured that Cologne’s official opposition to the 
Reformation would continue beyond the years 1520--2, when it was most 
under external pressure. The university, and especially the faculty of 
theology, took up most diligently the task of opposing the new ideas, and 
lost no opportunity to spur the government to action against them. Intel¬ 
lectually this is explicable by the theological conservatism of the university, 
and its pride in the scholastic heritage of Aquinas and Albertus Magnus. 4 
But it does not explain how its influence came to be so significant in the city 
as a whole: this can be understood only in terms of the relations between the 
university and the government in Cologne. 

The university of Cologne, more than any other institution apart from the 
town council, exemplified the civic consciousness of the city. At the 
beginning of the sixteenth century it was unique within the empire in 
having been founded and maintained by civic initiative, and in having its 

1 Aleander was in active contact with the Cologne theologians from 22 Sept. 1520, 
and was himself busy in Cologne from 28 Oct.-i2 Nov. arranging the book-burning, 
P. Kalkoff, Aleander gegen Luther (Leipzig, 1908), p. 36. 

2 Letter of Johann Caesarius to Johann Lange, 20 Dec. 1525, Briefe und Dokumente 
am derZeit der Reformation , ed. K. and W. Krafft (Elberfeld, 1876), p. 152. 

3 A. Franzen, Bischof und Reformation. Erzbischof Hermann von Wied in Kdln vor 
der Entscheidung zwischen Reform und Reformation (Munster, 1971), p. 30. 

4 Franzen, Kelchbewegung , p. 14. 
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posts controlled by the city government. 1 The town council financed the 
concession of the papal charter under which the university was founded in 
1388, provided the university buildings and mostly paid for their upkeep. 
It created a professoriate salaried by the town, supporting between nine and 
twelve positions throughout the fifteenth century. It also provided the 
finance to acquire in 1394 a right of presentation to a lectoral prebend in each 
of the city’s eleven chapters, the * Prebends of the First Grace ’. These were 
presented by the university rector and the provisors, a four-man college, 
usually appointed for life from among senior members of the town council. 2 
The provisors enabled the government to exercise a direct control over the 
university. Their task was to watch over university affairs and to mediate 
between university and government, and they embodied the conception 
that the university was a civic institution which could be treated as though 
it were merely another branch of the civil administration. 3 Thus the council 
not only appointed the salaried professors with a frequent disregard for the 
university statutes, but it also reserved a claim on their services. They took 
an oath to the council promising to do nothing against the interests of 
the city, to enter no service outside Cologne without the council’s 
express permission, to provide advice and counsel on request, and to 
serve in a diplomatic capacity at home and abroad as demanded by the 
government. 4 

The council sought to extend this substantial control even further during 
the course of the fifteenth century. In 1437 it financed the reservation of 
another eleven canonries, the Prebends of the Second Grace, the presen¬ 
tation right again being shared by the rector and the provisors. The chapters 
obstructed the filling of these positions, and in 1450 the council sought a 
confirmation of the privilege from Nicholas V, with the significant difference 
that the provisors alone held the right of presentation. Renewed opposition 
from the chapters thwarted this scheme also. The council was granted only a 
right of devolution, with the presentation as in 1437; but it managed to 
achieve its aims by more direct means. In 1499 disagreement between the 
rector and the provisors over the filling of a prebend led to Alexander Vi’s 
accepting the council’s suggestion that in cases of disagreement the prebends 
should be filled by a majority decision. 5 

The council thus gained an effective control of appointments which made 
the university an important tool of civic policy. The collegial clergy par- 

l G. Kaufmann, Die Geschichte der deutschen Universitaten (2 vols., Stuttgart, 
1888-96), ii. 44-5. Basel (1460) and Erfurt (1392) were also civic-founded uni ver¬ 
ities, but only in Cologne did the government gain so complete a control of posts. 

2 H. Keussen, Die alte Universitat Ktiln. Grundziige ihre Verfassung und Geschichte 
(Cologne, 1934), p. 21. 

3 Ibid, y pp. 95-9. 

4 Cf. the oath of the civic professor Jacob Sobius, 13 Oct. 1523, H. Keussen, 
‘Regesten und Auszuge zur Geschichte der Universitat Koln 1388-1559’, Mitt- 
eilungen aus dem Stadtarckiv von Kdln> xxxvi, xxxvii (1918) (cited hereafter as 
‘Regesten’), no. 2848. 

5 Keussen, Universitat , pp. 31 ff.; ‘Regesten*, no. 2222. 
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ticularly saw it as a Trojan horse through which the government hoped to 
increase its control over spiritual affairs. They complained in 1453 that the 
council had lay legal advisers, and besides its advocates had twenty-two of 
the learned doctors sworn to it. The nineteen parish priests were all 
named by laymen, and the council had forced priests to read and practise 
civil law and medicine. The demand for priests’ prebends in the chapters 
meant that the council would learn their secrets and create disunity between 
the clergy. 1 Two examples show that this was no unfair assessment of civic 
policy. 

In 1476 on the recommendation of Frederick III, who in turn was 
doubtless acting on a Cologne request, Sixtus IV conceded that six of the 
eight prebends of the cathedral chapter which could be filled by non-noble 
priests should be filled by doctors or licentiates in theology or law. Since 
two of these preber were already reserved for professors of the university, 
the entire eight now fell to the university’s use. 2 The second example 
concerned censorship. In 1477 attempts to subject the clergy to civic taxes 
led to the posting of anonymous pamphlets attacking the government. 
Shortly afterwards a dialogue composed by the dean of St. Andreas was 
published, criticizing the council’s claim to jurisdiction over the clergy. 
The council took action against the printer and publisher of the dialogue, 
and by March 1479 a papal bull had been obtained granting the university 
an unlimited right to censor books. When this censorship was transferred 
to the ecclesiastical ordinary by a more general bull of 1487 establishing a 
censorship throughout Germany, the council began to exercise its own 
censorship. 3 

These institutional links were reinforced by the social bonds which tied 
the university to the government. By the end of the fifteenth century the 
status of the academic profession had attained a sense of rank more than 
equal to that of the urban patriciate. The dignity of learning was regarded 
as akin to the dignity of the magistracy, and the patricians came to see it as 
another means of attaining honours. 4 At the end of the fifteenth century the 
number of relatives of town councillors enrolled at the university of Cologne 


1 H. Keussen, * Die Stadt Koln als Patronin ihrer Hochschule von derer Grundung 
bis zum Ausgang des Mittelalters’, Westdeutsche Zeitschrift fur Geschichte und 
Kunst y ix (1890), 398-9. 

2 ‘ Regesten*, no. 1623; cf. also nos. 1604, 1611. In 1459 Pius II had already 
ordained that the seven priest’s prebends in the cathedral should be conferred only 
on graduates of theology, ibid. , no. 1178. 

3 0 . Zaretsky, Der erste Kolner Zensurprozess . Ein Beitrag zur Kolner Geschichte 
und Inkunabelkunde (Cologne, 1906). It is not quite clear from Zaretsky’s discussion 
whether the council was responsible for the bull, although it may be inferred from 
the activity of the city syndic Dr. Johann von Hirtz in Rome in 1479, cf. ‘Regesten*, 
nos. 1660, 1696, 1697. 

4 L. Boehm, ‘Libertas Scholastica und Negotium Scholare—Entstehung und 
Sozialprestige des akademischen Standes im Mittelalter’, in Universitat und 
Gelehrtenstand 1400-1800 , ed. G. Franz and H. Rossler (Limburg, 1970), pp. 
48-9. 
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reached a peak. 1 Although many disappeared without trace in the university 
records, those who decided on academic careers found their progress to be 
smooth and assured. Most chose law, a career from which one moved easily 
into princely courts as an adviser and counsellor, and perhaps attained 
personal nobility. 2 Since the Cologne government had no hesitation about 
allowing its legal officers to take seats in the council on expiry of their 
contracts, the ties of university and government were strengthened well 
beyond that implied by the institutional relations, and the university acquired 
an influence in the government no less great than the government’s control 
over it. 

An example of how far this process could go was shown by the case of 
Dr. Johann von Hirtz, son of an old-established patrician family. He became 
a doctor in the faculty of law in 1469 and held a salaried professorship from 
1472 to i486. He entered the council in 1484 and rose in ten years to hold 
the highest offices of treasurer and mayor. While in the council he con¬ 
tinued for some years to officiate as a doctor in the university, and appeared 
at council meetings attired in doctoral robes and using his academic title of 
Meister. When the council finally protested about his behaviour it was less 
because of the intermingling of academic and magisterial rank, but rather 
because he appealed in two disputes with fellow councillors from the court 
of the council to that of the university conservators, where he hoped to gain 
a more favourable judgment. 3 His was an exceptional case, but both 
provisors and other councillors had few scruples about using university 
positions to advance their relatives. 4 These connections were more than 
apparent to popular opinion in the city. There was continual conflict 
between students and citizens throughout the period 1457-1510, with 
incidents varying from single fist-fights to pitched battles indistinguishable 
from riots. 5 Despite its numerous attempts to avert the clash of town and 
gown, the council faced the continual hostility of the populace which held 

1 In the matriculation register, Die Matrikel der Universitat K6ln> ed. H. Keussen 
(3 vols., Bonn, 1919-31), the following can be identified as (a) sons of councillors, 
(b) possible relatives of councillors, 1389-1520: 



a 

b 

Total 

1389-1420 

2 

— 

2 

1421-1440 

3 

1 

4 

1441-1460 

— 

— 

— 

1461-1480 

12 

13 

25 

1481-1500 

9 

37 

46 

1501-1520 

19 

17 

36 


2 In the lists of the professors of law 1460-1520, Keussen, Universitat , pp. 454-61, 
12 are traceable (nos. 93, 101, no, 114, 121, 134, 138, 157, 167, 190, 193-4) and 
possibly 2 others (nos. 133, 135) from a total of 100 professors. 

3 ‘Regesten’, nos. 2021-2; Akten zur Geschichte der Verfassung und Verwaltung 
der Stadt Koln im 14. und 15. Jahrhundert, ed. W. Stein (2 vols., Bonn, 1893-5), i* 
543 - 6 * 

4 Examples in ‘Regesten*, nos. 1447, 1530, 1580, 3009. 

5 Cf. ‘Regesten\ nos. 1177, 1389, 1519, 1902, 2051, 2063, 2088, 2118, 2120, 2332, 
2337 - 8 , 2557. 
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that the government was far from impartial. In 1459 a cobbler, witness to a 
student-citizen brawl, declined to give evidence before the council with the 
comment that the provisors ‘and other gentlemen’ had children amongst 
the students and protected them in their knavery. 1 

The university was thus the most powerful interest group in Cologne, 
and it was dominated in turn by the rigorous orthodoxy of the faculty of 
theology. The theologians had established themselves as arbiters of 
orthodoxy since the middle of the fifteenth century. After a flirtation with 
conciliarism at the Council of Basel, the faculty had by 1445 been won over 
to a strong advocacy of papal power. In 1445 it threatened with charges of 
heresy those of its members who still professed disbelief in papal superiority, 
and in 1446 attacked the Spaniard Ferdinand of Cordova for denying free 
will. 2 Two of its members were involved in the 1479 condemnation of the 
Erfurt theologian Johann Rucherat von Wesel, who claimed Scripture to be 
the only authority in theology. 3 It took proceedings against astrological 
books in 1489, and in 1492 recommended that the astrologer Johann 
Lichtenberger be arrested by the Inquisition. 4 In December 1496 it 
followed a decision of the Sorbonne in decreeing that all those promoting 
in theology were to uphold the Immaculate Conception in lectures, dispu¬ 
tations and sermons until the church should decide otherwise. 5 In 1507 
it initiated proceedings against the visiting Italian jurist-humanist Peter 
Ravenna for scandalous sayings, and in 1509 issued an open letter attacking 
the study of pagan poets, stating that only Virgil and the earlier Christian 
poets were acceptable for study. 6 Its sustained campaign against the 
Hebraist Johann Reuchlin was only the last stage on a long road of intransi¬ 
gence and dogmatism in religious issues. 

The only potential opposition to the theologians was provided by human¬ 
ism, which was established in Cologne as early and as strongly as in other 
German cities. It enjoyed above all powerful patronage. From 1500 to 1509 
Cologne paid a civic poet, Andreas Kanter, and when Peter Ravenna fell foul 
of the theologians in 1507 and left Cologne in disgust, the council sent him 
two letters of high praise welcoming his return. 7 One of the wealthiest of 
Cologne’s merchant families, the patrician Rincks, took a special interest in 
humanism. Peter Rinck, a doctor of law from Pavia and professor in 
Cologne 1459-1501, acted as patron to the humanist scholar Raimund 
Mithridates when he visited Cologne in 1484. His second cousin, Johann 
Rinck, mayor in 1513, was a friend of Peter Ravenna. Both his sons, 
Johann junior and Hermann, attended the university in Cologne, the former 
becoming doctor and professor of law 1518-60. The humanist Ortwin 

1 ‘ Regesten’, no. 1191. 2 Keussen, Universitat , pp. 74 ff., 79, 211. 

3 E. Kleineidam, Universitas StudiiErfordiensis (2 vols., Leipzig, 1964-9), ii. 114. 

4 ‘Regesten’, nos. 1901, 1987. 

5 ‘ Regesten’, no. 2016a; Historisches Archiv der Stadt Koln (hereafter HA Koln), 
Univ. 229 fo. 59. 

6 HA Koln, Univ. 11 (‘Liber rectoralis’) fos. 12V-13; ‘Regesten’, no. 2539. 

7 J. Hashagen, ‘Hauptrichtungen des rheinischen Humanismus’, Annalen des 
historischen Vereins fur den Niederrhein y cvi (1922), 19; ‘Regesten’, nos. 2513, 2544. 
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Gratius spoke of the two brothers as patrons of letters, and Hermann von 
dem Busche dedicated epigrams to the younger Johann, who was also an 
admirer of Erasmus. The family was probably responsible for the coro¬ 
nation of Heinrich Glarean as poet laureate at the imperial Diet in Cologne 
in 1512. 1 Connected to this family was another powerful patron of human¬ 
ism, Johann von Reidt, a councillor from 1514 and mayor in 1522, whose 
second wife was a niece of the elder Johann Rinck. He was a pupil of the 
Greek scholar Peter Mosellanus, a friend of the humanists Johann Caesarius 
and Jacob Sobius, and an admirer of Erasmus, whom he asked to advise him 
on university reform in 1528. He became university provisor in 1529 in 
succession to his father-in-law Gottfried Kanngiesser. 2 

Given such connections the humanists should have been able to exert 
considerable influence in Cologne, yet it was the theologians who struck the 
dominant note. The fault lay in the nature of Cologne humanism, which 
was weak and looked outside the city for its inspiration. It was essentially 
a school humanism, and lacked the theological and critical dimension 
developed by thinkers such as Mutian or Erasmus. 3 It was an easy matter 
for the theologians to seize the initiative in the Reuchlin affair, and to exclude 
the humanists from any significant influence in the university in its wake. 
In 1513 the theologians prevented the humanist Johann Rhagius 
Aesticampianus from holding lectures on Pliny and on Augustine’s De 
doctrina Christiana , and in 1516 were able to debar the humanist Johann 
Phrissem from promoting in theology. 4 The publication of the Epistles of 
Obscure Men worsened the situation, for its attack on the Cologne faculty 
of arts ensured firm support for the theologians. Thus by 1520 humanism in 
Cologne was timid and underdeveloped. There was a marked interest in 
humanist ideas, but this was cautious and confined to linguistic and textual 
work. No one dared, as in Erfurt or Wittenburg, to venture into the field 
of theology. Heinrich Bullinger, who studied there from 1519 to 1522, 
acquired a deep interest in humanism, especially the works of Erasmus. But 
to add a theological dimension to this he was forced to rely on private 
reading. 5 

The intellectual climate was thus dominated by the theologians who were 
able to snuff out any spark of unorthodoxy before it could be said to have 
appeared. With their accustomed alertness to heterodox ideas, they had 
scrutinized and condemned Luther’s works by August 1519. 6 The Roman 

*F. Irsigler, f Hansekaufleute—die Liibecker Veckinhausen und die Kolner 
Rinck*, in Hanse in Europa (Cologne, 1973), pp. 313, 318, 323. 

2 J. Kuckoff, Johann Rethtus , der Organisator des katholischen Schulzoesens in 
Deutschland imi6.Jahrhundert (Dusseldorf, 1929), pp. 8 ff.; Keussen, Universitat , p. 
383, nos. 46, 49. 

3 On humanism in Cologne cf. Hashagen, pp. 11-14; Briefe und Dokumente , pp. 

118-201; C. Krafft, * Mitteilungen aus der niederrheinischen Reformations- 
geschichte’, Zeitschrift des bergischen Geschichtvereins, vi (1869), 193-329. 

4 Brief e und Dokumente, p. 141; C. Krafft, ‘Mitteilungen*, p. 211. 

5 C. Krafft, ‘Mitteilungen*, pp. 202 ff. 

6 ‘Regesten’, nos. 2766, 2766a, 2776. 
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condemnation of both Luther and Reuchlin increased their confidence and 
prestige, so that in 1520 the papal legate Aleander found them willing allies. 
Under their influence the university received the papal bull condemning 
Luther on 10 November, and on 12 November the rector and the faculty of 
theology supervised the burning of his books. 1 With the publication of the 
Edict of Worms the theologians began a sustained campaign, especially 
against the circulation of Lutheran books. 2 They called on the government 
to take action where they discovered instances of heterodoxy—or even 
rumour of it. In 1522 they received a letter from a monk in Erfurt, warning 
that Jacob Sobius and Johann Phrissem were trying to sneak Lutheranism 
into Cologne as had been done there. The letter was laid before the council 
at once, and the two mayors Johann von Reidt and Adolf Rinck attended the 
quodlibet held that December under the presidency of Phrissem to check the 
orthodoxy of the opinions expressed. 3 Nothing suspicious was discovered 
on this occasion, but the theologians were proved correct in another case, 
that of the teacher of Hebrew, Diederich Fabricius. Fabricius had studied 
at Wittenberg under Melanchthon, and was therefore so suspect that he 
was prohibited from lecturing in the university immediately on his arrival 
in Cologne in 1526. The theologians appealed successfully to the council 
to confirm and extend this ban, and although Fabricius continued to teach 
covertly by 1528 he was exposed through their activities as the leader of an 
embryonic conventicle. 4 

The theologians’ most successful action was to stifle the evangelical 
movement within the Cologne house of the Augustinian Hermits, which 
had close contact with Wittenberg. In 1509 under the leadership of a new 
prior, Johann Huysden, a close friend of Johann Staupitz, it had left the 
Lower German province and attached itself to the Saxon congregation. 
Staupitz supervised the setting up of a studiumgenerate there, and the Cologne 
house saw a regular exchange of its members with Wittenberg during the 
following decade. Wenzeslaus Linck conducted a visitation of the house in 
summer 1521, and that October a Wittenberg theologian, Heinrich Humel 
of Emmerich, arrived with intentions of teaching Luther’s views in both 
university and monastery. By November the university had forbidden him 
to lecture, preach or teach Luther’s ideas in public or private, and his 
activities were restricted to the monastery. Here he gathered around him 
a band of almost a dozen followers, one of whom, Hermann of Bonn, 
preached against the intercession of the saints and emphasized Christ’s role 
as sole mediator. Determined to suppress even this small corner of unortho¬ 
doxy, the theologians urged the archbishop to take action, and brought the 

*HA Koln, Univ. 11 fos. 49V-50 notes that Aleander did not present the bull to 
the entire university, but merely to the rector, the deans and selected representatives 
of the 4 faculties. In the book-burning of 20 Nov. the theologians played the leading 
role, Keussen, Universitat, p. 83. 

2 ‘Regesten*, nos. 2821, 2890a; Ennen, iv. 190; Keussen, Universitat , pp. 83-4. 

3 HA Koln, Univ. 481 fos. 146V-147. 

4< Regesten , ) nos. 2899, 2899a, 2911, 2938; HA Koln, Reformation 1 fo. 16; 
Ennen, iv. 266-7. 
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matter before the council. Under pressure from the university, the arch¬ 
bishop, and finally from the Archduchess Margaret, the emperor’s regent 
in the Netherlands, the council sent three commissions to investigate the 
house between June 1523 and September 1524, as well as requesting the 
vicar-general of the German congregation to carry out a visitation. The 
monks had to sign an undertaking not to defend heretical teachings in 
lectures or sermons, nor expound the Scripture in any sense other than that 
of the church. On breach of this promise they were to be imprisoned or to 
be exiled from the city for ever. 1 

Such cases give a clear impression of the influence wielded by the 
theologians. It is necessary however to draw a distinction between the 
attitude of the faculty of theology and that of the government towards the 
evangelical movement, for by no means could it be said that they co¬ 
operated to repress heresy. Two examples illustrate the distinction, that of 
the Augustinians and that of university reform. In 1522 Charles V and his 
regent in the Netherlands had tried to remove the Wittenberg influence in 
Lower Germany by having a separate vicar appointed over the seven 
reformed Augustinian houses of the area. Four of these voted to accept the 
new vicar, Johann von Mecheln, while Cologne and two others refused. 
Adrian VI confirmed the election in November 1522 but exempted the 
Cologne house from this jurisdiction at its special request. However he 
then placed it directly under the apostolic see and the Cologne faculty of 
theology. The monks appealed to the town council to save them from this 
fate, which promptly took over the supervision of the house itself. When 
Johann von Mecheln arrived in May 1524 to conduct a visitation, armed 
with letters of recommendation from the archduchess, the council turned 
him away. 2 The council were led here by the same restless desire to control 
ecclesiastical institutions which had led it to extend its control over uni¬ 
versity appointments, and which caused it in 1525 to force civic taxation on 
an unwilling clergy. 

The same tendencies were apparent in the question of university reform. 
The council had long been dissatisfied with the inactivity of the university 
prebend-holders, and this was aggravated by the university’s poor response 
to calls for aid for the city’s ailing finances. In 1517 the council decided to 
curtail the number of salaried professors, and to force all teachers to rely on 
the university prebends. 3 About the same time it also decided to institute a 
reform of the university, and when this was proposed to the faculties in 1525 
it elicited two broad responses. The conservatives, led by the theologians, 
argued that humanism was responsible for the decline of studies, that 
students were being lured away to back-street schools or else to those in 
other towns, where their heads were filled with heresy. The best means of 
reform was to extend university privileges and to increase salaries suffi¬ 
ciently to attract competent and conscientious men. 4 The opposing argu- 

1 Ennen, iv. 180-8. 

2 Ennen, iv. 184-51 ‘Regesten’, no. 2846. 3 ‘Regesten*, no. 2755. 

4 HA Koln, Univ. 74 fos. 7-10, the reform proposals of the 4 faculties. 
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ment came from the humanists, that the university was simply not providing 
what the students demanded, namely humanist studies. For this reason 
they were flocking to humanist schools such as those at Deventer and 
Munster, which were gaining reputations equal to that of the university 
itself. 1 

The council’s sympathies were clearly with the humanist argument. The 
theologians’ views were unlikely to find a favourable response from a 
government preoccupied with reducing clerical privilege and anxious to 
restrict public expenditure. 2 Moreover under the influence of Johann von 
Reidt it had shown clear favour to the humanists. Despite the suspicions 
raised against him in 1522, Sobius was appointed in the following year as a 
civic-salaried professor of rhetoric, and in 1525 Johann von Reidt asked 
him for advice about the proposed university reform. 3 This humanist 
contact tempered the government’s outlook. Although susceptible to the 
theologians’ pressure to act against heterodoxy, it was not as concerned as 
they were to pursue it to the point of accusation, condemnation or recan¬ 
tation. It wished merely to prevent its too obvious display. This attitude 
was changed by the disturbance which occurred in Cologne in 1525, when 
the council began to associate Lutheranism more closely with social unrest, 
and to take more vigorous measures against it. The death of Sobius in 
1528, and of Johann von Reidt in 1532 saw a weakening of the humanist 
influence. Nonetheless the humanists were assured of sufficient goodwill 
throughout the fifteen-twenties to enable them to survive in a hostile 
environment. Many were sympathizers of the Gospel, if not of Lutheranism, 
and they developed a form of covert dissent which provided substantial 
support for Hermann von Wied’s attempt to introduce a Bucerian Refor¬ 
mation into the archdiocese in 1542. The failure of this attempt at a synodal 
reformation also spelt the end of the tenuous humanist influence in city and 
university. The leading humanists were unmasked as crypto-Protestants, 
and thought it safer to leave Cologne. 4 The council fell thereafter more 
completely under the theologians’ influence, exemplified by its unhesitating 
support for their resistance to Hermann von Wied. By 1545 it was the 
council which was commanding the university to punish aberrations from 
the old faith. 5 

One could summarize the decisive first decade of the Reformation in 
Cologne as follows: from the very beginning the advocates of orthodoxy 
held the initiative, for there was no strong and vigorous group which might 
have spoken out in Luther’s favour. The strong institutional and social 
links between the government and the university enabled them to use 

1 HA Koln, Univ. 31 1 fos. 25-8, the reform proposals of the auxiliary bishop 
Quirin von Wilich, Provost Count Hermann von Neuenahr and Arnold von Wesel. 

2 As early as 1519 the council began to negotiate with the clergy over reduction of 
their privileges, cf. the articles of 3 Dec. 1519, Hauptstaatsarchiv Diisseldorf, 
Kurkoln II, 3764. 

^Regesten*, no. 2845. 

4 Keussen, Universitat , pp. 85-8. 


* Ibid., p. 88. 
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effective pressure for official action against any signs of an evangelical 
movement. These same links also favoured the influence of humanism, 
which however was too weak to take advantage of the goodwill shown to it. 
Humanism was but a feeble brake which held the government back for a 
while from a rigorous anti-Lutheranism, and this influence had faded by 
1530. A parallel restraint, the government's anti-clerical outlook, was offset 
after 1525 by fear of social unrest. Thus by the end of the fifteen-twenties 
council and university were co-operating as opponents of heresy. There¬ 
after Cologne was to gain and confirm its reputation as the faithful daughter 
of Rome. 

The failure of the Reformation to take root in Cologne has been examined 
so far only in terms of two small if powerful segments of the city, the council 
and the university. What of the broader mass of the population ? Why was 
there no popular upsurge of interest in the new ideas ? The evangelical 
movement occurred in its most imperative form as a manifestation of popular 
feeling, outrunning official opinion and forcing the hand of the authorities. 
Why did this not happen in Cologne ? A partial explanation can be found in 
the effective official censorship. The government’s experience of censoring 
unacceptable ideas dated back to the last quarter of the fifteenth century. 
In 1499 it prohibited the sale of the great city chronicle published by Johann 
Koelhoff because it contained passages critical of public policy. 1 In 1516 
the printer Hermann Schaeff was arrested for producing a work which gave 
offence to the council. 2 Another printer was imprisoned for two weeks in 
1521 for unauthorized publication of an attack on Reuchlin by Johann 
Pfefferkorn. 3 It was a relatively simple matter to extend this occasional 
censorship to a more general system. In 1523 the council requested three 
officials to investigate all printers in Cologne, and to catalogue their names, 
residences and guild membership. They were to be forbidden to accept or 
print any works concerning the pope, the emperor, princes or other lords, 
or any other secular or clerical persons without seeking prior approval from 
the council. 4 This prohibition was repeated in the following year, and 
extended in 1525 to include a supervision of the sale of Lutheran books by 
retailers. 5 

In the long run Cologne was too large a city, with too much movement in 
and out of its walls for a complete repression of ideas to be successful. Some 
printers, whether from sympathy to the Reformation or from pure business 
sense, defied the censorship and printed and sold Lutheran literature 
clandestinely. The enterprising Eucharius Cervicornus even established a 
branch in Marburg to print uncensored material. 6 From the late fifteen- 

1 500 Jahre Buck und Zeitung. Ausstellung vor allem am den Bestanden der Univer - 
sitats- und Stadtbibliothek Kdln (Cologne, 1965), p. 128. 

2 HA Koln, Verf. und Verw. G 204 fo. 71. 3 Ibid, fo. 19 iv. 

4 HA Koln, Ratsmemoriale IV fo. 169V. 

5 HA Koln, Ratsmemoriale V fos. 215, 288v, 309V. 

6 5 00 Jahre Buck und Zeitung, p. 31. 
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twenties there is plentiful evidence of easy access to evangelical literature, 
whether through private circulation, or from local printers and booksellers. 
Government vigilance nonetheless prevented this from growing to significant 
proportions. Breaches of the censorship were briskly dealt with, and in the 
latter half of the fifteen-twenties a more careful watch was kept on individual 
displays of unorthodoxy. Loose talk in inns, or even at home before neigh¬ 
bours, was sufficient reason for an invitation to explain one’s views to police 
officials. 1 Such cases, where they were not mere gossip about Lutheran 
ideas, were the more easily dealt with in that they were isolated individual 
cases. But to develop into a substantial movement the Reformation ideas 
depended on public proclamation, and on finding some corporate or insti¬ 
tutional footing. There was little chance of the Gospel taking root in a 
parish community. Many of the parish priests were teachers at the univer¬ 
sity, while the Dominicans, the most active supporters of orthodoxy, held 
the right to preach in all parish churches except the cathedral. 2 The uni¬ 
versity, which played so important a role in Wittenberg and Erfurt, was 
hostile territory. The religious houses offered the only other opportunity for 
such a movement to establish a bridgehead, but the ease with which the 
Augustinians were dealt with reveals how limited this possibility was. 

If no institutional focal point for a religious movement could be estab¬ 
lished, the only other chance was that it might take root as a wider movement 
of opposition within the civic commune. The history of Cologne for more 
than a century before the Reformation was marked by struggles between 
the commune and the governing &ite, which reached highpoints in 1370, 
1396, 1481/2 and 1513. 3 In 1525 Cologne faced another communal dis¬ 
turbance which seemed to promise a conjunction of religious innovation 
with social and economic grievances, as in other cities at this time. The 
communal feeling found expression in articles which demanded that the 
clergy should bear their share of civic taxation, that the citizens should not 
be burdened with payments for the administration of the sacraments and 
other spiritual services, that religious houses should not take trade away 
from citizens, that Beguine houses should be dissolved, that abuses of 
spiritual jurisdiction should be reformed, and that the valuables of all 
churches and religious houses should be inventoried by the city. 4 Beside 

l HA Koln, Verf. und Verw. G 205 fos. 34V, 105. 

2 Briefe und Dokumente , p. 159. Examples of professors holding positions as 
pastors: Peter Sultz, professor of theology 1511-25, pastor of St. Laurence until 
1525; Peter Kannegiesser, law 1534-53, St. Laurence from 1525; Johann de 
Venraed, theology 1510-30, St. John the Baptist from 1514; Johann Dusseldorp, 
law 1518-34, St. Martin Minor 1523-30; Diedrich von Halveren, theology 1534-50, 
St. Peter from 1534. Keussen, Universitat, pp. 44, 428-9, 462; Ennen, iii. 270, iv. 

365- 

3 Revolutionen in Koln , 1074-1918. Austellung Historisches Archiv der Stadt Ktiln> 
25 Apr-13jfuli 1973 (Cologne, 1973), pp. 31, 35, 41, 46. 

4 W. Holtschmidt, ‘ Kolner Ratsverfassung vom Sturz der Geschlechterherrschaft 
bis zum Ausgang des Mittelalters, 1396-1513*, Beitrage zur Geschichte des Nieder - 
rheinSy xxi (1907), 81-96, the 153 articles of 1525; cf. esp. arts. 7, 9, 13, 22, 28-9, 32, 
35, 4i, 47-8, 88, 135, 137, 143-4. 
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this broad range of anti-clerical articles stood two demands which seemed 
to indicate that the opposition movement had some connection with 
Lutheranism. Each parish was to elect a wise pastor to expound the Word 
of God aright, and the four preaching orders were to be commanded to 
preach nothing other than the right Word of God, to avoid fables, or else to 
be wholly silent under pain of loss of the city's protection. 1 On the defeat 
of the 1525 movement such questions disappeared, and were not voiced in 
Cologne again. 

It was the nature of the Cologne commune and its relations with the 
council that ensured that this embryonic movement of Reformation would 
be unable to survive and grow. Throughout the fourteenth century 
Cologne's governing patrician families had faced a growing threat from the 
guilds, which first became an important political factor in the weavers' 
rebellion of 1370. 2 Previously the patrician rulers had regarded them with 
paternal benevolence and intervened little in the guilds' autonomous control 
of their own affairs. The temporary success of the weavers, supported by 
other craft guilds, in seizing control of the city in 1370, led the patricians on 
restoration of their dominance to place the guilds under tight control. They 
lost their right of free assembly, while guild jurisdiction was controlled by 
masters appointed by the council. 3 In 1396 the patrician rule was over¬ 
thrown and replaced by a new and outwardly more democratic constitution, 
the Verbundbriefy in which merchants and artisans held the balance of 
political power. This written constitution introduced a period of stability 
into the political and social structure of Cologne which was not challenged 
until the end of the fifteenth century. 4 

The structure established in 1396 rested on twenty-two political corpora¬ 
tions called Gaffel, through which the Cologne council was elected. Of 
these only five were Gaffel in the narrower sense, i.e. mutual interest 
associations of merchants or wealthy guildsmen. 5 The other seventeen 
united artisans from various trades into major ‘guild' groupings, so that 
Cologne's forty-four to forty-five guilds were reduced to seventeen political 
corporations. 6 Each Gaffel elected members to the council according to 
size and importance. The woollenweavers elected four councillors, eleven 
other Gaffel elected two councillors each, and the remaining Gaffel only 
one each. 7 The council held all powers of government, but was joined for 
certain decisions by a body composed of two representatives from each 
Gaffel. This group, the Forty-four, had to give their approval to declarations 

1 Holtschmidt, arts. 76, 150. 2 Revolutionen in Ktiln, p. 32. 

3 Die Kolner Zunfturkunden nebst anderen Kolner Gewerbeurkunden bis zumjfahre 

J500, ed. H. von Loesch (2 vols., Bonn, 1907), i, introduction p. 63. 

4 Revolutionen in Koln, pp. 36-7. 

5 On the nature of the Gaffel, cf. Die Kdlner Zunfturkunden, i, introduction pp. 
44-5; L. Arentz, Die Zersetzung des Zunftgedankens nachgewiesen an dem Wollenamte 
und der Wollenamtsgaffel in Koln (Cologne, 1935), pp. 24-5. 

6 Die Kolner Zunfturkunden , i, introduction p. 44. 

7 Verbundbrief, art. 3 in Die Chroniken der deutschen Stddte , XIV. iii: Kdln 
(Leipzig, 1877), p. ccxxii. 
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of war, treaties of state, the taking up of civic debt, and items of expenditure 
above i ,000 gulden. Each resident of Cologne had to belong to a Gaffel and 
swear to uphold the Verbundhrief A In theory this structure seemed to 
provide a government with broad participation of the commune organized 
in the Gaffel. In practice it provided the basis for a system of tight political 
control by a merchant oligarchy. 

The basic structure of elective representation was vitiated at two points. 
The Gaffel elected only thirty-six councillors, while the constitution pre¬ 
scribed forty-nine as the full membership of the council. The remaining 
thirteen were co-opted annually by the newly-elected council, and were 
known as the Gebrech . 1 2 Secondly, the Gaffel were not allowed a free election 
of their representatives. Rather a committee of the more prominent mem¬ 
bers chose a small number of candidates from which the Gaffel assembly 
had to make the final choice. Despite numerous complaints during the 
second half of the fifteenth century, the council refused to alter the practice 
to allow a free election. 3 The council thus fell all too easily into the hands 
of a small circle of the well-to-do, who elected one another regularly into 
the government. During the disturbance of 1481/2 the Gaffel attempted 
to remedy these defects by introducing free election of councillors, and by 
doubling the representation of those Gaffel which elected only one councillor 
each. The Gebrech was correspondingly reduced to three. 4 These reforms 
were abolished with the overthrow of the rebellion in February 1482. A 
further erosion of the formal provisions of the constitution occurred around 
the Forty-four, who gradually came to be a body of regular representatives, 
undoubtedly through the same process by which the councillors came to be 
drawn from a small oligarchy of the Gaffel. During the second half of the 
fifteenth century even this body fell into disuse, the council rather calling 
for its advice on a group of ‘friends and capable men’ from all the previous 
councils and the Forty-four. 5 

In theory the Verbundhrief had established the commune, through the 
twenty-two Gaffel, as the sovereign body within Cologne, but it had 
introduced an element of ambiguity by transferring all authority to the 
council, as the political authority to which the Gaffel swore allegiance. 
This enabled the council to develop into a de facto sovereign body, so that 
by the end of the fifteenth century it was making policy without reference 
to the commune. In 1481 and 1513 the commune complained of the govern¬ 
ment functioning as a ‘secret council’, and both disturbances saw it as a 
major aim to restore the commune’s role in government that corresponded to 
the 1396 constitution. The guilds used the disturbance of 1513 to reassert 
some of their claims to sovereignty, but the gains were illusory. 6 

1 Ibid. , p. ccxxi, Verbundhrief, arts. 1, 8. 

2 Ibid. y p. ccxxiii, Verbundhrief, art. 3. 

3 Die Kolner Zunfturkunden, i, introduction p. 143. 

4 Akten zur Verfassung, i, no. 263, art. 3. 

5 Die Kolner Zunfturkunden, i, introduction p. 144. 

6 Illustrated in terms of the woollenweavers* Gaffel by Arentz, pp. 143 ff. 
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This development was but the formal reflection of a process of social 
stratification which operated throughout the Gaffel. Many Gaffel had early 
sifted their membership out into two levels—the ‘prominents* and the 
communality. The prominents, or the Verdiente , were those who had per¬ 
formed a service for the corporation, either as a master of the Gaffel or 
through the donation of cash or a feast. They formed a privileged stratum, 
being able especially in the larger Gaffel to take decisions binding on the 
whole body. This led in some of the Gaffel to the masters being drawn only 
from the circle of the prominents, in others to this circle alone electing the 
master and corporation committees. 1 Consequently both government 
and guilds passed into the control of a narrow stratum of the well-to-do. 
Since the trend in Cologne was for rising artisans to turn to trade, rather than 
to enlarge their production, by the second half of the fifteenth century the 
upper stratum of the society could be said to be a merchant aristocracy. 2 

This elite maintained its political influence by well-developed practices 
of electioneering, called in the local jargon 'greasing the wheels’. 3 Public 
resentment of such practices was responsible for a series of prohibitions 
passed by the council after 1460, especially of the more blatant, such as 
bribery, solicitation of votes and the promising of favours. How unsuccess¬ 
ful these bans were is revealed by the frequency of their repetition—in 
1479, *482, 1483, 1490 and 1491. 4 In the wake of the disturbance of 1481/2 
a standing committee of four councillors was appointed to preclude irregu¬ 
larities at elections. This committee was still in existence in 1513 but seems 
to have exercised little constraint on electioneering. 5 One of the major 
charges against the councillors brought to trial in 1513 was manipulation 
and influencing of elections, and it was openly recognised that a small 
circle of the elite had used such practices to establish themselves as a ruling 
faction in the council. 6 The exclusion of this faction did not alter the 
social face of the government, for control passed merely into the hands of 
the opposition faction in the council, no less dominated by merchant 
aristocrats. 7 

The pervasiveness of the Gaffel constitution allowed the governing 
elite to maintain effective control of the society at large. All residents of 
Cologne, in as far as they could afford to provide their own arms, were 
obliged to belong to a Gaffel, thus falling under their corporate discipline. 8 9 
Conciliar decisions were proclaimed at Gaffel assemblies, and attendance 

l Die Kolner Zunf turkunden , i, introduction pp. 80-1; Arentz, pp. 60 ff. 

2 Die Kolner Zunf turkunden, i, introduction pp. 144-5. 

3 The best colloquial translation of the original, Karrenschmieren , HA K8ln, Verf. 
und Verw. V 61 fo. 207. 

4 Akten zur Verfassung , i, nos. 196, 257, 290, 298, 303. 

5 The committee to supervise the elections was still elected regularly in all the 
councils up to 1513, cf. the council lists, HA Koln, Verf. und Verw. C 5. 

6 Cf. Transfixbrief , art. 1 of 15 Dec. 1513, Chroniken , xiv. iii, p. ccxxxiii. 

7 The execution of the 6 councillors led to no significant change in the council, 

merely to a reshufflling of the existing members. 

9 Die Kolner Zunf turkunden, i, introduction p. 32. 
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at all such assemblies called at the command of the council was obligatory. 
Assemblies of the Gaffel could be called only by the master, and any indi¬ 
vidual who called an assembly ‘for light cause' was liable to severe punish¬ 
ment. 1 The Gaffel also provided the basis of the watch and the citizen 
militia. Each Gaffel in turn provided the watch from its ranks, under the 
supervision of the master of the watch and executive members of the council. 
As the basic unit of the militia, each Gaffel had to rally to its standard on the 
command of the government. 2 The Gaffel standardbearer was obliged to 
keep the standard in a secret place and most strongly forbidden to reveal its 
whereabouts. Military command over the Gaffel resided with the council, 
which appointed captains from professional soldiers or from the citizenry, 
often former councillors. 3 The provision for the safekeeping of the standards 
reflects a fear of misuse of the Gaffel by an opposition movement, and by the 
middle of the fifteenth century this danger was lessened by a change in the 
militia arrangements which reflects a further decline in the independent 
power of the Gaffel. In 1467 it was stipulated that in time of alarm the 
citizens were to assemble by parishes, where they were under the command 
of a captain appointed by the council. 4 

The Gaffel constitution thus evolved into a structure of public order 
which provided the maximum political stability, and effectively limited the 
possibilities of any movement of opposition arising against the government. 
Criticism of government policy might be voiced within any Gaffel, but it 
was easily nipped in the bud before it could spread. Thus the disturbance 
of 1513 began with opposition within the stonemasons' Gaffel to govern¬ 
ment influence on the election of their master. Within a short time the 
council had been informed and an immediate attempt was made to arrest 
the offenders. Only the failure of the arrest sparked off the wider distur¬ 
bance. 5 In 1525 the danger of a similar disturbance was averted by the 
council acting against the ringleaders, again on information received from 
the Gaffel masters. 6 Grievances within a Gaffel could spread to others only 
by a circular request for all the Gaffel to consider grievances. However 
these had to be submitted in the normal course of events to the government, 
so that unless events developed sufficient momentum, as they did in 1513, 
to create a joint committee of Gaffel representatives, the possibility of a 
commune-wide exchange of views was limited. The success of the move¬ 
ment in 1513 depended largely on the factionalism within the council itself, 
through which the communal movement gained the co-operation of the 
opposition faction to remove their political opponents. 7 The other impor- 

1 Chroniken, xiv. iii, p. ccxxxv, Transfixbrief art. 10. 

2 T. Heinzen, Zunftkdmpfe , Zunfiherrschaft und Wehrverfassung in Kdln (Cologne, 
1939 ), p. 47 . 

3 Ibid ., pp. 49-51. 4 Ibid ., p. 60. 

5 G. Eckertz, 'Die Revolution in der Stadt Koln im Jahre 1513' Annalen des 

historischen Vereinsfur den Niederrhein, xxvi, xxvii (1874), pp. 197-8. 

6 HA Koln, Verf. und Verw. V 108 fo. 67V. 

7 Eckertz, p. 244. 
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tant reason for the success of the opposition movement in 1513 was its 
seizure of the gates and watchtowers. In 1525 the opposition did reach the 
stage of creating a communal committee to discuss joint grievances, but it 
lacked the sanctions to impose its will on the government. The attempt to 
seize the gates was forestalled by the warning given to the council by the 
Gaffel masters. 1 In short, the possibility of any popular movement develop¬ 
ing within Cologne was small, unless it enjoyed the support of at least a part 
of the ruling elite. 

After 1525 there was little chance of this elite turning to the Gospel, for 
this was now identified in their eyes with disturbance. All measures taken 
to strengthen the council’s control over the city were simultaneously 
measures against the Reformation. There was a rising incidence of unortho¬ 
doxy among the lower artisans which must have confirmed the government’s 
conviction. 2 In 1526 it acted against journeymen stonemasons who attemp¬ 
ted to introduce Lutheran preaching into their guild. 3 This was the last 
flicker of any corporate movement in favour of the Gospel. The council 
gradually tightened its police control. In 1525 it strengthened the central 
control of the militia by reducing the points of assembly for fire or distur¬ 
bance to five. 4 In September that year it ordered that no stranger was to 
enter Cologne without the watch informing the council, and by 1533 was 
trying to control visitors to its regular markets. 5 In 1536 it stipulated that 
no one was to engage a servant without its knowledge, and throughout the 
fifteen-thirties issued prohibitions of harbouring strangers and of secret 
assemblies. To this were added admonitions against loose talk, irreverence, 
swearing and blasphemy. 6 All these ordinances were directed against 
Protestantism in its various forms, ‘from which nothing good has arisen 
than all disobedience, disturbance, trouble and disruption of the old 
Christian ceremonies and police’. 7 By the fifteen-thirties a Protestant 
movement was as unthinkable in Cologne as a Catholic movement was later 
to be in Calvin’s Geneva. 

The acceptance of the Gospel was always an individual event, a personal 
conversion, but in its totality the Reformation was as much a social as a 
religious phenomenon. It was brought about not simply by a mounting 
aggregation of individual convictions, but because it struck roots in com¬ 
munal and corporate forms of the society. In Cologne the Gospel could 
find no institutional footing, and the structure of social control was such that 
a basis in the commune or guild corporations was equally unviable. Thanks 

iHA Koln, Verf. und Verw. V 108 fo. 67. 

2 Cf. Ennen, iv. 296 ff. where some examples are listed involving a linenweaver 
(1526), stonemason apprentices (1526), a mirrormaker (1528), a slater and a parch- 
menter (both 1529). 

3 HA Koln, Ratsprotokolle 6 fo. 57. 

4 HA Koln, Verf. und Verw. V 126a, loose sheet between fos. 125 and 126. 

5 HA Koln, Reformation 13, Mofgensprache of 8 Sept. 1525; Verf. und Verw. 
V 126a fo. 247V. 

6 HA Koln, Verf. und Verw. V 126a fos. 251, 253, 256. 

7 HA Kdln, Verf. und Verw. V 126a fo. 247, Morgensprache of 17 Jan. 1533. 
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to government pragmatism and the minor influence of humanism, private 
conviction was for a while possible, but it could become neither a public nor 
collective manifestation. In the long run the weight of social control was 
therefore decisive, for it did not allow the social space for a Reformation 
movement to appear. In this regard the failure of the Reformation in Cologne 
was as much a product of the urban environment as its success elsewhere. 
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Figure 5 Popular preaching during the Reformation - allegedly Eberlin von 
Gunzburg. Title page to his Ainfraintlich trostliche vermanung (1522). 
(Courtesy of the British Library) 
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ANTICLERICALISM AND THE REFORMATION IN GERMANY 


I 

It is not a new insight to point out that hatred of the clergy played a significant 
part in arousing religious passions before and during the German Reformation. 
Anticlericalism supplied a dominant motif for the rising wave of religious 
discontent in the two generations before 1520. 1 Incitement to verbal abuse 
and even physical violence against the clergy runs like a red thread throughout 
these decades, from reform treatises such as the Reformatio Sigismundi and 
the millenniaiist ‘Revolutionary of the Upper Rhine’ over the Bundschuh 
movements to Ulrich von Hutten’s advocacy of a war to root out the clergy. 2 
The evangelical movements of the 1520s were characterised by innumerable 
acts of violence against the clergy, and their anticlerical tone can only have 
been intensified by Reformation propaganda which depicted the orthodox 
clergy as enemies of the Gospel and agents of the Antichrist. 3 During the 
Peasants’ War of 1524-6, the monasteries were major targets of the rebels, 

1 A version of this paper was first delivered at the University of London Seminar run 
by Michael Hunter and Kaspar von Greyerz, and to the Cambridge Historical Society. 
A slightly different version was delivered in German at the conference Europa 1500 
held in Bad Weissensee in December 1985. I am grateful for the comments of 
participants on all three occasions. On the general theme of anticlericalism, see A. 
Stormann, Die stadtische Gravamina gegen den Klerus (Munster, 1916) and more 
recently H. J. Cohn, ‘Anticlericalism in the German Peasants' War 1525’, Past and 
Present 83 (1979), 3-31; HJ. Goertz, ‘Aufstand gegen den Priester. Antiklerikalismus 
und reformatorische Bewegungen’, in: Bauer Reich und Reformation. Festschrift fur 
Gunther Franz zum 80. Geburtstag , ed. Peter Blickle (Stuttgart, 1982) pp. 182-200; 
Werner O. Packull, The Image of the “Common Man” in the Early Pamphlets of 
the Reformation (1520-1525)’, Historical Reflections 12 (1985), pp. 253-77. 

2 The hatred of the clergy was expressed in repeated threats to strike the clergy dead, 
for example, in the movement precipitated by Hans Bdheim, see K. Arnold, 
Niklashausen 1476 (Baden-Baden, 1980), pp. 56,101-2 for numerous references. Packull, 
‘Image of the “Common Man” p. 257 speaks of ‘a popular underground culture 
with strong anti-clerical undertones existing well before the Reformation’, loc. cit. p. 
257. On the threat of a war against the clergy, see Luther’s warning in 1522, ‘that 
it would come to disturbance, and the priests, monks, bishops and the entire clerical 
estate would be struck down’, cited in Cohn, ‘Anticlericalism’, p. 5. 

3 Cf. R. W. Scribner, For the Sake of Simple Folk. Popular Propaganda for the 
German Reformation (Cambridge, 1981), ch. 3. 
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corresponding to the numerous ‘stormings’ visited upon the regular clergy 
during the evangelical movements before and after those events. 4 

It is usual to regard anti-clericalism as more strictly socio-economic in 
nature, and so to set it slightly aside from the ‘real issues’ of the Reformation. 
However more recent views maintain that anticlericalism was a more central 
issue than has hitherto been acknowledged. 5 Indeed, we could see it as a 
major precipitant and accelerator of the evangelical movements of the 1520s. 
In this paper I want to say something new about the nature of anticlericalism 
in two ways. First, I want to view it as closely related to the power wielded 
by the clergy. Anticlericalism can be regarded as a response to, and an attempt 
to remedy the clergy’s abuse of the power they exercised in various areas of 
daily life. Second, it is a conventional wisdom that the Reformation defused 
much of this anticlericalism, largely by removing the clergy’s privileged status 
and integrating them more fully into secular social, economic and political 
life. However, I want to argue that this was only a partial solution to the 
problem of anticlericalism, and that it continued in modified form in many 
places following the introduction of religious reform. 

We can single out six different types of power wielded by the clergy which 
provoked an anticlerical response: political , economic , legal » social , sexual and 
sacred . Some of these are so self-evident and so well known that they need 
be touched on only lightly here. The political power of the clergy probably 
requires least discussion as a cause of anticlericalism. The objection to spiritual 
persons wielding secular power, especially bishops and abbots, is a stock theme 
bridging the pre-Reformation and Reformation periods. Its tone was captured 
best in a popular song written around 1450, castigating the insolence of 
ecclesiastical princes: 

O God I call upon you in my grief 
Wrecked lies the Christian ship upon the reef... 

Not ours the guilt for bloody sword and mace 
With which the bishops take the warrior’s place. 

Poor guileless Christian folk are innocent; 

As victims in this war their blood is spent, 

Contritely their unknowing sins repent. 

But prelates called our Christian state to lead. 

Whose piety should grace the holy creed, 

They are the first in war-like word and deed. 6 

The economic power of the clergy also requires little elaboration, since it 
has been so carefully discussed in a seminal article by Henry Cohn. However 
we can typify clerical economic power by reference to the extensive interests 
of monasteries, whose economic tentacles spread far and wide across the 

4 Cohn, ‘Anticlericalism’,p. 28-9; on the ‘parson storm’, which first broke out during 
the Reformation period in 1521 in Erfurt, see above, p. 194. The entire evangelical 
movement in Erfurt was characterised by bitter anticlericalism, ibid., pp. 193-7. 

5 For example the works by Cohn and Goertz cited in note 1. 

6 Cited in G. Strauss, ed.. Manifestations of Discontent in Germany on the Eve of 
the Reformation (Bloomington, Indiana, 1971), p. 100-101. 
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German countryside. Many were as powerful in their economic interests as 
a medium-sized town, and could provide powerful competition to an urban 
economy. The Cistercian house of Walkenried near Gottingen enjoyed freedom 
from customs and market fees in Gottingen, Goslar, Nordhausen and 
Osterwiek, so that it was able to switch the marketing of its agricultural 
produce at will to gain the best marketing advantage; it also had a strong 
base in industrial investment, with mining interests in Goslar and its own 
smelters. 7 

A second example is even more striking. The Cistercian abbey of Griinhain 
in the western Erzgebirge controlled economic interests that any medium-sized 
town would have envied: one subsidiary religious house, the overlordship over 
the market town of Schlettau, 38 villages, extensive vineyards and mining 
investments in iron and coal. It had outhouses in two other market towns 
and a ‘manor’ in Zwickau, where it brought most of its produce onto the 
market. Its economic strength was such that it could virtually dictate its own 
terms to the Zwickau city government: in 1498 when the city was in severe 
financial need, it purchased freedom from all civic obligations for the paltry 
sum of 400 Gulden. Yet it was probably one of the most powerful accumulators 
of capital in the region. It had an annual income of almost 6000 Gulden, 
producing an annual surplus of around 3000 Gulden. At its dissolution in 
1536, after the abbey had experienced a decade of decline, its taxable wealth 
was estimated at 53,000 Gulden. Hatred of Griinhain was a guiding principle 
of Zwickau city politics, and the Griinhain Manor was a prime target during 
the upheavals of the 1520s, the buildings being sacked in 1524, almost certainly 
with official approval. 8 

The legal power of the clergy, brought about by their exemptions from 
secular law, and the immense power they wielded through the ecclesiastical 
courts is another well-known theme. Here the greatest of lay grievances was 
the danger of double jeopardy, since a matter might incur a secular penalty, 
but then be further tried in an ecclesiastical court, where the clergy wielded 
weighty coercive sanctions in the form of excommunication and the bann. 
These were frequently used to bring secular authorities to heel, but they also 
intruded into the most mundane areas of daily life when applied in petty civil 
disputes such as small debts or personal quarrels. The most serious form of 
the ecclesiastical bann involved a form of social death, a complete amputation 
of the offending person or persons from the community in which they lived. 
It was well exemplified in a case which occurred in 1520 in the village of 
Zschernitz in Albertine Saxony, where Hans von Dieskau and his mother were 
pronounced to be under the bann. The official of the Bishop of Halle cited 
the entire community before him to deliver its terms: they were ordered to 
have no company with the two banned persons, ‘neither with food nor drink, 
neither to stand nor go with them, nor to buy from or sell to them, nor to 

7 R. Vogelsang, St ad! und Kirche im Mittelalterliche Gottingen (Gottingen, 1968), p. 
30. 

8 Cf. E. Herzog, ‘Geschichte des Klosters Griinhain’, Archiv fur die sachsische 
Geschichte 7 (1869), 60-96. 
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provide them with water, fire or salt..! 9 When many of the clergy were sent 
to Coventry and harassed during the early years of the Reformation, we do 
not need to look very far for the causes of such actions. 

The social power of the clergy was also considerable, based on their claim 
to superior social status because of their role as mediators of salvation. This 
claim was most effectively summed up by the Franciscan Felix Fabri, writing 
in 1490 on the estate of the clergy in his home-town Ulm. As mediators 
between God and men, he wrote, the clergy stood not only outside human 
society, but were also superior to it. For this reason they were given their 
privileges and freedoms, and were entirely free from any kind of subjection. 10 
However there was clearly an unbridgeable gulf between this kind of exalted 
view and the reality of daily life, where the ignorance, dishonesty, immorality 
and dissipation of the clergy were seen as commonplace. The clergy represented 
themselves as learned folk trained in Latin, the language of ritual and 
scholarship, yet they were proverbially identified with distorted and false 
knowledge. 11 The experience of the clergy offered by anticlerical literature 
was that they were less mediators of salvation and more greedy and insatiable 
exploiters who were proud and haughty in their dealings with lay Christians. 
It was this gulf between ideal and reality which led to the general view of 
the age that the clergy were first and foremost two-faced hypocrites. A good 
example of what was meant is found in the case of the Carmelite prior of 
Augsburg, who in 1484 wrote down his advice on how to redraw peasant leases 
to best advantage. He explained how one might easily dupe tenants into 
unfavourable terms by refusing to show them a copy of the lease and insisting 
that monks, as religious persons, would certainly not cheat. 12 

The sexual power of the clergy deserves a good deal of attention. This can 
be understood through its three component features. First, the clergy were 
permitted different rules of sexual behaviour from the laity, epitomised by 
the open scandal of the concubinage fee paid in the diocese of Constance, 
along with the so-called ‘cradle fee’ paid as a penalty for begetting an 
illegitimate child, and yet a third fee paid to legitimise such ‘priests’ 


9 Felician Gess, Akten und Briefe zur Kirchenpolitik Herzog Georgs von Sachsen , 
2 vols (Leipzig, 1905, 1917), vol. 1, Nr. 178, p.. 141, and for the passage cited p. 142, 
note 3, on Nr. 180. 

10 K. D. Hassler, ‘Bruder Felix Fabris Abhandlung von der Stadt Ulm’, Ulm und 
Oberschwaben , 15 (1908-9), pp. 1-141, the passage mentioned on p. 38. 

11 See, for example, Thomas Murner’s comment in 1512: ‘Wir [Pfaffen] sindt die 
ersten undern gelerten/ Die bosen, valschen und verkerten’ (’We parsons are the 
foremost among the learned, among the wicked, the false and the perverted’) in Thomas 
Murner, Narrenbeschworung> ed. M. Spanier (Berlin 1926), p. 120; cf. also no. 5: 
‘Gelerte narren schinden’ (‘learned fools should be flayed’), pp. 1-5. 

12 On clerical hypocrisy see Johann Agricola, Die Sprichworter-Sammlungen ed. 
Sander L. Gilman (Berlin, 1971), vol. I, p.. 238: ‘Huete dich vor lachenden Wirten 
und vor weynenden pfaffen. Es ist heucheley bei alien beiden! (‘Beware of laughing 
publicans and weeping priests; both are hypocrites!) For the case of the Augsburg 
prior, see Cohn, Anticlericalism’, p. 26. 
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bastards'. 13 The Reformation polemicist Sebastian Meyer in 1522 estimated 
the number involved at 1500 a year, although that was clearly a wild 
exaggeration. Given a total of only 17,000 religious persons in the diocese, 
this represents the unbelievable demographic rate of increase of 8.8% per 
annum! 14 However it captures something of the strength of feeling about the 
social double standard, and it is undeniable that the phenomenon of the 
‘priest's whore' was commonplace. Such women were also involved in other 
offences which placed them further beyond the bounds of social acceptability, 
as in the case of the parson’s concubine in Schneeberg in Saxony, who was 
in 1518 accused of helping the parson to procure an abortion; while in 
Wiirttemberg two priest’s concubines were accused in 1511 and 1521 of magical 
practices. 15 

The second component was the power the clergy exercised in the 
confessional by their enquiries into sexual sins. Confessional manuals 
recommended minute and detailed enquiry into this area, because they were 
regarded as sins which penitents would seek to hide. It was therefore necessary 
to bring penitents to talk frankly about the sins of the flesh, especially in 
the case of those most susceptible to these sins: women, the young and the 
simple-minded. The possibilities of prurient questioning were increased by 
the numerous grades of sexual sins catalogued in the manuals, ranging from 
unchaste kiss or touch, over various grades of fornication and adultery (single 
or double), to incest, masturbation and intercourse ‘in an improper manner’ 
or with an improper organ’. Even intercourse between married couples was 
considered sinful at holy times or in holy places, or during menstruation, 
as was ‘intemperate intercourse’, which seemed to cover both mutual arousal 
and excessive enjoyment of the sexual act. 16 

These detailed stipulations, if they were put into practice as recommended 
by the confessors’ manuals, gave great scope for sexual predatoriness in the 
confessional, as well as arousing women and the young to lascivious thoughts. 
(We do not know if the questioning of males was conducted with the same 
thoroughness as was recommended for women.) Steven Ozment has supplied 
us with some useful examples. The evangelical preacher Jacob Strauss 
complained in 1522 that the confessional taught simple folk things about sin 
and evil which would never have occurred to them before. The so-called ‘good 
confessor’ must want to know from virtuous wives all the circumstances of 
marital duty - how their husbands do it, how often, how much pleasure it 
gives, when it is done..! A 1521 pamphlet satirically related how women could 
actually take advantage of the confessional to deceive their husbands. A 
lecherous monk hears the confession of the wife of a rich landowner, and 

13 O. Vasella, Reform und Reformation in der Schweiz (Munster in Westfalen, 1958), 
pp 28, 30. 

14 Steven Ozment repeats Meyer’s figures without comment in The Reformation in 
the Cities (New Haven, 1975), p. 59, although he also cites the number of clerical 
persons on p. 56. 

15 Gess, Akten, vol. 1, p. 43 for the abortion case; for the sorcery, Hauptstaatsarchiv 
Stuttgart A44, U707 and U5984. 

16 Ozment, Reformation in the Cities , p. 52. 
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perceives her to be so vain about her sexual attractiveness that he encourages 
her (she has the power ‘to make many penises rise’). He asks her to attend 
confession regularly, to which she agrees with alacrity, telling her husband 
‘what a fine man’ the monk is: ‘How he can probe into every place! He has 
absolutely shriven me as no pastor ever did! This represents, of course, 
Reformation propaganda, rather than attested social reality (and shows that 
Reformation pamphleteers were not averse to a bit of soft pornography), but 
is typical of a popular view of the clergy as men exploiting their privileged 
position for sexual gain. 17 

The third aspect of this power can be seen in the clergy’s role as marriage 
brokers or counsellors. This activity has gone fairly unremarked in the 
literature on the Reformation, but it ranged from willingness to give 
ecclesiastical blessing to irregular unions ( Winkelehen) to advising concerned 
parishioners about marital matters. An example of the problems inherent in 
the latter is found in a case from the diocese of Naumburg in 1520, concerning 
a woman whose husband had deserted her thirteen years previously. On the 
advice of her priest, she had married another man and had a child with him. 
Then a higher ecclesiastical official declared this marriage to be unlawful, 
told her to put away her new husband, and threatened her with the bann if 
she did not comply (and in effect declared her child to be a bastard). 18 Such 
cases were partly a consequence of the maze of canon legal stipulations on 
marital matters, ranging from prohibitions on contraction of marriage (the 
so-called eighteen impediments), over multifarious penalties for sexual 
offences, to complicated reservations to ecclesiastical courts to have 
transgressions regularised. Luther made great play with this in his tract on 
the Babylonian Captivity of the Church , although he had little to suggest by 
way of alleviation. He even offered the following advice on the problem of 
impotence: a woman whose husband is impotent may take a lover and have 
a child by him; she should keep the ‘marriage’ secret, giving the child out 
to be that of her husband. If her husband would not consent to this 
arrangement, or agree to a separation, she should go off with her lover to 
some other part of the country. Such advice would certainly have brought 
the couple into prison, even in later Protestant territories! 19 

Despite the attempts of Protestant secular authorities to regulate marriage 
as a purely secular affair, it is far from certain that the Reformation made 
more than a minimal contribution towards clarifying the tangle of marital 
affairs in the sixteenth century. As recent works by Thomas Safley and Lyndal 
Roper have shown, exactly what a marriage was still remained unclear, and 
the new marriage courts preferred to stick to conservative guidelines and follow 
traditional stipulations from canon law, rather than to enter the minefield 


17 Ibid., p. 53. 

18 Gess , Akten. Bd. 1, Nr. 161, S. 121-2. 

19 M. Luther, Werke. Kritische Gesamtausgabe , vol.6 (Weimar, 1888), p. 558. 
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of marital law themselves . 20 Moreover, although the Reformation clergy were 
often granted a consultative role in marriage matters, it does not appear that 
they had much to contribute in the way of pastoral advice on lay marital 
difficulties. Miriam Chrisman has pointed out, on the basis of books published 
in Strasbourg up to 1600, that the Protestant clergy seemed to lose interest 
in lay marital questions after their own individual problem of celibacy had 
been settled. Essentially the laity were left to sort out their marital problems 
themselves . 21 Indeed, as we shall see later, some Reformation preachers may 
even have made matters worse by their own example, and helped to continue 
anticlericalism based on dislike of the clergy’s sexual power. 

Sacred power can be taken as a measure of all other clerical pretensions, 
and can be seen as the ultimate fountain of all kinds of anticlericalism. The 
priest claimed to mediate between God and man, and served as a channel 
for the chief means of salvation, the Sacraments. He also provided access 
to that supernatural power which created order in the world and influenced 
the good or ill of the individual in daily life. He did this essentially through 
his ability to exorcise and to bless material objects so that they became safe 
for human use, and to give protective blessings to humans and animals. This 
occurred through the Sacramentals, an important source of a good deal of 
popular lay magic . 22 He also controlled the supreme source of supernatural 
power, the Eucharist, through his ability to speak the magical words which 
transformed bread and wine into the very body and blood of God. There 
seems to be little evidence that lay people had come strongly to disbelieve 
in these priestly powers on the eve of the Reformation, or that they cherished 
a desire to see them removed from the clergy. What seems to have aroused 
most lay anger was three things: clerical claims to exercise a monopoly of 
sacred power; their demand that this be provided only in return for payment; 
and their readiness to deny their priestly services, often for light causes and 
often because of the inability of layfolk to pay. 

The last of these was perhaps the greatest source of outrage, because it 
brought out so acutely the injustice of the other two. The charge of simony 
was the most frequent justification given during the Reformation for hostility 
to the clergy, but the most notorious religious scandal occurred in any 
Christian community when the clergy withdrew from it completely, and so 
deprived it entirely of the means of salvation. The most infamous example 
found just before the Reformation occurred in 1499 when the clergy withdrew 
from the city of Worms. A document drawn up by the town council described 


20 Vgl. Thomas A. Safley, Let no Man put Asunder, the Control of Marriage in the 
German Southwest: a Comparative Study ; 1550-1600 (Kirksville, Missouri, 1984); 
Lyndal Roper, * “Going to Church and Street’': Weddings in Reformation Augsburg’, 
Past and Present 106 (1985), pp. 62-101, esp. pp. 100-101. For the idealised view of 
the Reformation impact on marriage, S. E. Ozment, When Fathers Ruled . Family 
Life in Reformation Europe (Cambridge, Mass., 1983). 

21 Cf M. Chrisman, Lay Culture ; Learned Culture. Books and Social Change in 
Strasbourg, 1480-1599 (New Haven, Conn., 1982), p. 285. 

22 Cf. above, pp. 1-25. 
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the undignified exit of the clergy on the occasion: 

with throwing up of their arms, strange and unpriestly shouts and cries, 
abusive side-shows and similar acts of disorder, as they rode out of town 
on their wagons... [To add to the injury, they took with them] the relics, 
church treasure and ornament, chalices, monstrances and anything 
moveable that belonged to the churches. And more: they tore the painted 
panels from the walls, and took the ropes and clappers from the bells. 23 

This was a splendid act of clerical iconoclasm which even the Reformation 
would have been hard put to match! The civic sense of outrage was still strong 
in 1519, when a council document complained: 

The priests saw fit to rob of the Christian Sacraments the entire city 
and its citizens, man and woman, young and old, even the new-born 
children; and to remove from us honour, body, goods and soul, especially 
that which our parents and forefathers had founded for the honour of 
God. 24 

That such men should have laid claim to the special form of social esteem 
described by Felix Fabri must have seemed a particularly tasteless joke. 


II 

The hatred of the clergy which grew out of such phenomena reached full flood 
only during the evangelical movements of the 1520s, but long before the 
Reformation there were fully formed traditions of taking savage action against 
them. We see this especially in the case of episcopal cities, where there were 
long histories of ‘parson storming’ ( Pfaffensturm ). In Wurzburg there were 
‘parson storms’ in 1265, 1297, 1354, 74 and 1400. This was clearly intensified 
by hostility to the bishop as overlord: in 1432 the episcopal castle was even 
destroyed and the bishop’s bailiff driven from the town. 25 In the fifteenth 
century the growing literature on the need for church reform added its powerful 
voice, proclaiming that the clergy were to blame for the decay of the church, 
and that God’s anger would fall on everyone because of it. The clergy had 
failed both the church and the people of God, and would have to be reformed 
to avert divine wrath. 26 


23 Stadtarchiv Worms 1933: ‘Die dritte clage der Burgerschafft zu Worms an die 
pfaffheit daselbs’, undated document, but probably ca 1505. 

24 Stadtarchiv Worms 1947: ‘Wormser Beschwerde iiber die Geistlichkeit, 1519’. 

25 Cf Karl Triidinger, Stadt und Kirche im spatmittelalterlichen Wurzburg (Stuttgart, 
1978), pp. 24-27. 

26 On this theme see W. E. Peuckert, Die grosse Wende. Das apokalyptische Zeitalter 
und Luther (Darmstadt, 1976), esp. pp. 195-258 passim. 
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Historians of the Reformation are now beginning to recognise how strongly 
the sense of crisis of the fifteenth century, with its prophetic and eschatological 
mood, was carried over into the first decades of the sixteenth. The age of 
the Reformation was just as much an apocalyptic age as the two to three 
generations that preceded it, and this apocalyptic mood created an explosive 
mixture when stirred by the volatile and provocative preaching of the 
evangelical movements in the 1520s. The failure of the clergy stood at the 
centre of attention in this preaching, which brought together three major 
moments of anticlerical feeling. The first was a moment of revelation: it was 
revealed that the clergy had deceived, cheated and swindled the laity, and had 
been doing so for centuries. This had been done not only in the socio-economic 
sphere, but in matters of salvation, above all in what concerned the workings 
of supernatural power in the world. What was especially shocking about this 
revelation, but which made it all the more credible, was that it was made by 
the clergy themselves, for the evangelical preachers were drawn overwhelmingly 
from the ranks of the pre-Reformation clergy. 27 It was a confession of their 
own failure and guilt. We can appreciate just how disturbing such a revelation 
must have been from the preaching of Michael Reuter, who preached in 
Sommerfeld in Lower Lusatia in 1524 that no one had been properly baptised 
during the last four hundred years; that Christ was tortured and crucified 
in the Mass and that ten mortal sins were committed daily in such acts of 
blasphemy. 28 

The second moment was to show that the clergy were the personification 
and concretisation of the cosmic battle between God and the Devil, between 
Christ and the Antichrist. In doing so, the evangelical movements took up 
the sense of eschatological and apocalyptic crisis of the two generations before 
1520 and gave it precise content and direction. Above all they took up the 
notion that the world was turned upside-down, the cosmic order of things 
perverted, and that the clergy were to blame. Reformation propaganda 
presented this perverted world as the effect of the activity of the Devil and 
the Antichrist, embodied in the the papacy and its members. Such abstract 
ideas were made concrete in the persons of the clergy: the Antichrist was 
physically present in the streets of towns and villages in the visible shape of 
priests and monks. Their activities were the deeds of the Antichrist, especially 
their idolatrous form of worship, the Mass, with its deceitful 
transsubstantiation. 29 The third moment flowed from this: everyone had to 
act positively against them at once; innumerable sermons and works of 
propaganda proclaimed a call to direct action. Michael Reuter’s sermons of 
1524 were typical: if the priests would not cease blaspheming God and 
crucifying Christ, they should be beaten. 30 During the Reformation many 


27 Cf. above, p. 124. 

28 Gess, Akten, vol. 2, pp. 97-8. 

29 Cf. Scribner, Simple Folk , p. 185. 

30 Gess , Akten. pp. 97. 
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people were to follow such inflammatory advice. 

These three moments were all disintegrative moments, although they pointed 
towards attempts to deal positively with excessive clerical power. In the course 
of the Reformation, the clergy’s political, legal, and economic power was called 
into question and in many cases abolished. Clerical privileges and legal 
immunities, economic and social freedoms and exemptions were swept away, 
and the clergy integrated into secular economy and society: as Bernd Moeller 
aptly formulated it, the clergy became citizens. 31 But in sexual matters the 
break between the old and the new was not as clear-cut or effective as it was 
with the other forms of clerical power. With the abolition of clerical celibacy 
the clergy became less anomalous within lay society, while the removal of 
auricular confession meant that they no longer posed the same sexual danger 
to their female parishioners. On the other hand, the continuity between the 
old clergy and the new meant that even the ‘reformed clergy’ often gave a 
less than edifying example of moral behaviour. Several such cases turned up 
in the first visitation in the Saxon diocese of Grimma in 1529. In 
Obernitzschka the parson’s wife had run off and left him, the parson of Kohre 
had an ‘immoral woman’ living with him, and the parson of Nerchau had 
to be ordered to marry before St. Michael’s day. The worst case in this diocese 
was in the market of Brandis, where the three clerics had had seven illicit 
liasons between them within the past year. 32 

That was almost certainly the result of the half-reformed state of the diocese, 
although evangelical reforms had been introduced some seven years before. 
However, even where a territorial Reformation was more thoroughly 
introduced we still find similar cases of clerical sexual irregularity. Johann 
Auberlin, pastor of Hainingen in the Wiirttemberg district of Goppingen was 
said in 1545 to have behaved himself scandalously. His wife had left him two 
years previously, and he had then taken up with a young woman, with whom 
he lived in concubinage and got with child. But before the child was born, 
his wife returned and he put away his concubine and resided with his wife 
again until she died, whereupon he married his former mistress. 33 The 
introduction of clerical marriage clearly did not of itself improve the moral 
behaviour of the clergy; indeed, it merely enabled them now to commit the 
sin of bigamy. Thus, Jorg Schmidt, pastor of Eningen in the Wiirttemberg 
district of Boblingen was accused in 1536 of promising to marry two women 
at the same time. 34 


31 Bernd Moeller, ‘Kleriker als Burger’, in Festschrift fur Hermann Heimpel zum 70. 
Geburtstag (Gottingen, 1972), pp. 195-224. 

32 Karl Grossmann, Die Visitations-Acten der Didzes Grimma aus den ersten Jht. seit 
der Reformation (Leipzig, 1873), pp. 103, 1, 147, 155. The same could also be seen 
in Protestant Brandenburg, cf. B. Frohner, ‘Der evangelische Pfarrstand in der Mark 
Brandenburg 1540- 1600’, Wichmanns Jahrbuch fur Kirchengeschichte im Bistum 
Berlin , 19-20 (1965-66), pp. 5-47, esp. pp. 20-22. 

33 Hauptstaatsarchiv Stuttgart [HStASt] A347, Bii 6, Nr. 3. 

34 HStASt A44, Urfehde 417. 
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That many former priests were forced with the introduction of the 
Reformation to marry their former concubines also created some confusion. 
A notable case was that of Johann Frischmann, evangelical pastor of 
Azmannsdorf near Erfurt, who married his concubine in 1523 or 1524. The 
pastor in a nearby village, Yolker Hartmann, also claimed that he had married 
the same woman and that Frischmann had stolen her away from him. It seems 
that the woman had lived as a concubine successively with Hartmann and 
Frischmann, and had complicated matters by returning to the former in 
October 1524, after he had lodged a complaint with the Erfurt town council. 
The Erfurt magistrates had to step in to regulate the affair, and ordered her 
to return to Frischmann, although Hartmann claimed to have married her 
in 1521. (No one seems to have asked the lady about her preference!) 35 

Confronted with such cases, it is not surprising that the new clergy were 
often accorded just as little social respect as the old. Their wives were by no 
means role models for lay imitation, and were often caught up in the dislike 
accorded their husbands. We can see this clearly from some examples from 
Wiirttemberg, uncovered during visitations in the 1540s and 1550s. In 1540 
Zeyr Stumpf of Grossheppach in the district of Schorndorf during the sermon 
publicly challenged the pastor’s wife to step outside with him, presumably 
to settle some dispute; and at the same time a libel against the pastor was 
laid in his pulpit. 36 In 1544 Martin Eckehin, citizen of Neuffen, accused the 
preacher and other pastors of being ‘good-for-nothings’. 37 In 1551 the 
Council and Court of Kemnat complained of the pastor’s wife that she was 
too free with her tongue against other people. 38 In 1554 Hans Marquart of 
Holzgerlingen was said to have used ‘seditious speech’ against the pastor, and 
in 1559 Thomas Hertzog from Gebenweiler in the village of Haubersbronn 
accused the pastor in church during vespers of being a ‘knave and thief. 39 

The new clergy did not spare their parishioners from moralising censure, 
and so earned the dislike of layfolk, especially when there was more than 
a trace of hypocrisy involved. Hans Painlin, pastor of Ebertingen, preached 
in 1558 about the numerous vices inherent in the custom of spinning bees. 
When he himself held a spinning bee not long afterwards, Kaspar Fuller stood 
up in church during the next sermon, interrupted the pastor and scolded him 
for it. 40 Evangelical preachers could be as arrogant as the orthodox in their 
laxity about providing the Sacraments: in 1539 the community of Siessen in 
the district of Goppingen complained that their preacher had once refused 
to baptise a child and strode from the church, saying as he did so: ‘Whenever 
I have something to do, the peasant knaves run after me like dogs’. On another 


35 Cf. above, p. 198. 

36 HStASt A44, U3922. 

37 HStASt A44, U3492. 

38 HStASt A525, Bii 15, fol. 4 v -5 r . 

39 HStASt A44, U440 (Hans Marquart); U4109 (Thomas Hertzog). 

40 HStASt A44, U6397. 
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occasion he asked sardonically at a baptism whether this was not a whore’s 
child, and why they did not have the child baptised ‘in the place where the 
father and mother had coupled’. He also refused to console a sick woman 
with the Sacrament, saying as he did so: ‘Is that not the devil’s work, just 
when I have a lot to do, I have to run around after you; did you not receive 
the Lord’s supper some four weeks ago?’ 41 The main difference between such 
cases and the old clergy was that the visitors regularly attempted to discipline 
such abuses, although that did not always succeed in satisfying all parties. 42 

Here we can mention an important point of difference between the old and 
the new clergy, which helps us to understand the different kinds of 
anticlericalism they evoked. The sacred power of the old priesthood depended 
upon the radical division of reality into two realms, sacred and profane, which 
were linked sacramentally. The Catholic clergy claimed the ability of being 
able to channel the power of the sacred and to use it to order the profane 
world. The Reformation repudiated this clerical sacramental power, regarding 
it as ‘superstitious’, that is, as a blasphemous attempt by mere humans to 
appropriate the power belonging only to God. Only God himself or his creative 
Word could order the world in this way. However Protestantism had thereby 
only denied the sacramental functions of the priesthood; it could not abolish 
or deny the radical split of reality into two ontologically different realms. 
Supernatural powers could still break in upon human life and create not just 
spiritual but also material disorder. Protestants believed the same as Catholics 
that this occurred through diabolical and demonic powers, who caused 
disharmony and disturbance among men, exemplified through demonic 
possession, witchcraft and disturbances in the elements, creating storms, hail 
and other natural disorders. 43 The Protestant solution to this dilemma was 
to rely on God’s Providence and to trust in his Word as it was found in the 
Bible. However mainstream Protestantism had quickly abandoned the notion 
of popular interpretation of the Bible, the idea of the early evangelical 
movements that each lay Christian could interpret the Bible for him- or herself. 
Rather, this task fell into the hands of trained professionals, the new clergy, 
the ‘servants of the Word’, who attempted to deal with this divided reality 
in terms of their new theology. 


41 HStASt A206, Bu 1981. 

42 For criticism of the inadequacy of the visitation for such purposes, cf. HStASt 
A38, Bii 8: Bedenken iiber die Visitation 1563. 

43 Cf. the ongoing discussion in Wiirttemberg during the sixteenth century about the 
role of supernatural forces in causing bad weather, H. C. Erik Midelfort, Witch Hunting 
in Southwestern Germany 1562-1684 (Stanford 1972), pp. 36-56. The preachers always 
interpreted such occurrences as the expression of divine Providence, but their 
parishioners still insisted that these natural events were caused by witchcraft and 
demonic forces. 
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This opened the way to a neo-clericalism in two ways. First, it was the 
‘servants of the Word’ who were entrusted with the task of providing an 
authoritative interpretation of the Word of God and showing how it might 
be applied to deal with a division between sacred and profane. Second, the 
Protestant clergy produced their own version of a ‘sacramental’ cosmos. This 
was a strongly moralised cosmos, in which disorder was seen as the result 
of human weakness and sinfulness. People had to obey the Word of God in 
order to avoid God’s judgment over the world, and that meant obeying the 
‘servants of the Word’. This conception of a moralised cosmos was no less 
shaped by the prevailing prophetic and apocalyptic mood, which was to be 
found in Protestantism throughout the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, 
and was indeed to continue into the nineteenth. 

How did the laity react? The kind of puritanical scoldings which often went 
along with Protestant neo-clericalism made them stubborn and recalcitrant, 
and secular authority often had to intervene to restrain the preachers from 
such harangues. There was also a second possibility of access to supernatural 
order to which the laity turned in competition with the clergy, as they had 
done in the past to deal with problems of natural disorder. The clergy had 
always faced competition from alternative practioners of sacred power, from 
so-called ‘cunning folk’, ‘sorcerers’, ‘conjurors’, ‘seers’ and folk-healers (in 
Wiirttemberg they were known as Arztaten or ‘doctors’). The activity of such 
folk is clearly traceable in Wiirttemburg in the 1520s, and they were still active 
during the 1550s as serious competitors to the Protestant clergy. The 1551 
visitation in the district of Goppingen received complaints from five pastors 
(those from Sielmingen, Bonlanden, Echterdingen, Waltersbuch and 
Degerloch) about the activities of a ‘sorcerer’ in Holzgerlingen, while three 
others complained about cunning men active in Weil im Schonbuch, at 
Kappeshausen near Metzingen and at Denkendorf, all of whom had a great 
following. The next visitation in the district was charged with ensuring that 
no ‘seer’ or ‘sorcerer’ would be tolerated in the area. However a new danger 
immediately broke surface: the clergy themselves were apparently turning to 
similar practices, perhaps in order to compete more effectively. The visitors 
were explicitly asked to make sure that none of the clergy made use of folk 
healing (Arznei) or the like. That too was a continuation of a pre-Reformation 
tradition, for priests had occasionally dabbled in magic, and so had their 
concubines. 44 

In such ways, the new clergy found themselves equipped with powers almost 
comparable to those of the old, despite the pronounced difference in the nature 
of these powers. They had a new sacred power as the interpreters of the Word 
of God; new political power as officials of the territorial state church, new 
social power as village or parish dignitaries, accentuated by a rising educational 
standard which led to the creation of a predominantly graduate clergy by the 

44 HStASt A525, Bii 15. HStASt A38, Bii 8: 1556 Visitation im Amt Goppingen 
(Schlierbach, Reichenbach); 1562 Visitation, Anweisungen fur die Visitatoren, fol 2 V ; 
1564 Visitation. Two priests’ concubines were accused of magical practices in 1511 
and 1521, cf. HStASt A44, U707 and U5984. 
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end of the century. They even acquired new power in the realm of sexual 
behaviour, for they were charged with keeping an eye out for, and reproving 
sexual irregularities. That was especially the case with local youth, who were 
placed under strict clerical supervision in their popular practices and in their 
search for marriage partners through traditional mating customs. 45 This 
accounts in part for continual clerical denunciations of church ales and 
spinning bees. (Here, too, the clergy endured competition from cunning folk 
willing to provide love-potions and charms.) All these new powers provided 
the basis for a Protestant popular anticlericalism which emerged during the 
second half of the sixteenth century. 

When we look at the developments I have necessarily sketched out very 
crudely here, we can discern three generations of anticlericalism extending 
over the best part of a century. The first covered the period roughly 1480-1520 
and was a generation of crisis and impending collapse, a generation in which 
one could speak seriously of the ‘world upside-down’. The second was a period 
of dissolution in the years 1520-1550, which corresponds to the ‘age of the 
Reformation’ as it is understood in our textbooks. The third period 1550-1580 
was a generation of consolidation, and the creation of a new identity, indeed 
of a ‘confessional’ identity, which was also accompanied by the rise of a 
neoclericalism and a corresponding anticlericalism. These developments were 
not uncomplicated, for they displayed their own moments of contradiction. 
In all three phases we can say that although the laity were often driven by 
hatred of their clergy, they were at the same time dependent upon them, as 
religious specialists who were able to restore a form of cosmic order in a 
troubled world. 

The same was true under both a Catholic and a Protestant order of things. 
Even where Protestantism was imposed from above, as seems to have been 
the norm for the majority of inhabitants in Germany, where people found 
themselves ‘involuntary Protestants’, their pastors were still indispensable to 
them. In both cases the laity learned to live with the situation and perhaps 
to exercise a form of ‘damage limitation’ in their dealings with the clergy. 
In the long run, most people were probably pragmatic. Where the services 
of a priest or pastor provided the best solution to spiritual or material needs, 
they went to him, but where alternatives were available, in whatever form, 
they were also employed. (In some cases, this involved those nominally 
Protestant turning to Catholic priests for those supernatural services denied 
them by their own pastors.) As is so many other things, the Reformation did 
not bring radical change, only partial transmutation. Anticlericalism was a 
continuing phenomenon because the clergy had changed their name but not 
their pretensions. In the words of disgruntled seventeenth century English 
laypeople, which were equally applicable to Germany, ‘new presbyter was but 
old priest writ large’. 

45 Cf. Thomas Robisheaux, ‘Peasants and Pastors: rural youth control and the 
Reformation in Hohenlohe, 1540-1680’, Social History 6 (1981), pp. 281-300; Hans 
Medick, ‘Village spinning bees: sexual culture and free time among rural youth in 
early modern Germany’, in Interest and Emotion. Essays on the Study of Family and 
Kinship , ed. Hans Medick und David Warren Sabean (Cambridge, 1984), pp. 391-22. 
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SORCERY, SUPERSTITION AND SOCIETY: 
THE WITCH OF URACH, 1529 


In this paper I want to explore the connections and boundaries between 
‘superstition’ and ‘belief, as well as to raise some questions about the social 
nature and implications of popular magic in the daily life of sixteenth century 
Germany. 1 Anyone rash enough to venture into this kind of uncharted 
territory find few signposts, and even fewer reliable maps or guides. Rather, 
it is as though the historian has landed in a swamp, without any clear paths 
or tracks, where many earlier academic travellers have already disappeared 
without trace. In order to have some firm ground beneath our feet, before 
we are forced to cry out for help, I want to investigate a single case study, 
a social drama which was played out in Wiirttemberg in 1529, in the small 
district seat of Urach, about 57 Km from Stuttgart. 

I 

In this year the small daughter of Hans Bott was allegedly bewitched. A 
woman suspect was arrested and interrogated about the offence. The Junior 
Bailiff of Urach, Hans Wern, was responsible for the investigation. 2 He 
interviewed 55 witnesses, and asked the child who had come to her and what 
had been done to her, the usual procedure for a case of suspected sorcery. 
Sometime during Lent, that is between February 10 and March 25, the Junior 
Bailiff went to the sexton of the church in Urach and ordered him to unlock 
the font and to fetch the Easter Candle, as well as the two candles blessed 
at Candlemas. The sexton was reluctant to do so, but Hans Wern insisted 
that the Senior Bailiff, Junker Dietrich von Spaeth supported the request, 
and he argued with the sexton until the latter gave in (at least on two of the 
items requested). Wern took some of the baptismal water from the font with 
a can, cut some wax from the two Candlemas candles, and went away. 3 

1 This essay was written in March 1985 while a guest of the Max-Planck Institute for 
History in Gottingen. I would like to express my thanks for the generous hospitality 
of the MPI, and specially to Hans Medick for his assistance in its preparation. 

2 The sources for this case study are found in the Hauptstaatsarchiv Stuttgart (abbrev. 
HStASt) A413, Bii. 28 (Urach Weltlich), Nr. 1-10. The folios are unnumbered; in order 
to simplify references, I shall cite the pages in each individual item (Buschel) according 
to my own numbering. 

3 The description of the encounter between Hans Wern and the churchwarden is 
based on the Supplication sent on 29 April by the chaplain, provost and chapter of 
Urach, HStASt A413, Bii. 28, Nr. 1 and the Supplication sent by the mayor, council 
and court of Urach on 26 April 1529, ibid., Nr. 2. On the testimony of the 55 witnesses 
(which are no longer extant), ibid., Nr. 8, p. 3; Nr. 9, pp. 21-22. 
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On the following day, the Junior Bailiff intended interrogating the 
imprisoned woman, but first he went again to the sexton and now asked him 
to supply him with Mass vestments - an alb, a humeral and a stole. The sexton 
replied that he could not hand over such things, and suggested that the Junior 
Bailiff ask the two churchwardens. The churchwardens rejected the request, 
arguing that the Provost, as the parish priest, was alone able to decide on 
such a matter. However, Wern ordered them by their oath of obedience to 
obey him, with the additional comment that he was acting on orders from 
the ducal government in Stuttgart. The churchwardens complained to the 
Provost, who was as outraged as they had been by the demand. All three then 
went to the Senior Bailiff, who had just returned to Urach. Dietrich von Spaeth 
heard them out, and told them to go home, and sent at once for his Junior 
Bailiff. We do not know what the two officials discussed, but Spaeth had 
previously told the Provost and the churchwardens that they were not to hand 
over the vestments. 4 

The incident did not end there. On April 26 the Mayor, Court and Council 
of Urach sent off to Stuttgart a long letter of complaint, enumerating various 
grievances against the Junior Bailiff, and on April 29 the Chaplain, Provost 
and Chapter of Urach also sent off a supplication against him. 5 Earlier, on 
April 18, the preacher and chaplain of Urach, Johannes Klass, had preached 
from the pulpit against all those who involved themselves in magic and sorcery. 
He was immediately warned by both the Senior and Junior Bailiffs not to 
repeat such a sermon, for the ‘common man was certainly displeased and 
troubled by it’. 6 But on the following Sunday Cantate, April 25, he preached 
once again against belief in sorcery: ‘that no creature, being, animal, beast 
or person was able to do any harm, whether in body or soul, to any other 
person, other than with God’s approval and cooperation..! 7 In the following 
week, he preached twice more against magic and witchcraft, on Saturday 
Philippi and Jacobi (May 1) and on the Sunday (May 2). 8 Meanwhile the 
Junior Bailiff had not been subdued by the complaints made against him. 
On Monday evening, April 25, he had gone to the Provost’s house and 
demanded to be given an alb. When the Provost refused, the Junior Bailiff 
had retorted angrily that when something was requested by the secular 
authority, he should yield to the request. 9 

The issue now escalated to a stubborn confrontation, indeed virtually to 
a public scandal. The Junior Bailiff complained to Stuttgart about the 
preacher Klass, and the preacher in turn sent off a letter justifying his actions. 
In this letter he accused the Junior Bailiff of having committed an unspeakable 
abuse of the Sacrament of Baptism and of the blessed candles, unbefitting 

4 Ibid., Nr. 1. 

5 Ibid. Nr. 2, Nr. 1 respectively. 

6 Ibid. Nr. 3 (undated report of Hans Wern); Nr. 4 (Report of Hans Wern of 5 May 
1529). 

7 Ibid., Nr. 4, p. 2. 

8 On these sermons. Ibid., Nr. 4, pp. 2-3. 

9 Ibid., Nr. 1. 
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to him or any Christian. 10 For his part, Hans Wern accused Klass of having 
preached Lutheran heresy, and of causing great scandal by enumerating and 
describing in his sermons the practices of witches and sorcerers. He had, Wern 
wrote, ‘held such an unchristian sermon that many women, upright women, 
had sent their small children and daughters from the church. He screeched 
and cried out these evil deeds from the pulpit so murderously and unchristianly 
that the people said, may God pity us’. 11 The point of dispute here was quite 
clear. The preacher attacked the Junior Bailiff for unchristian dealing with 
sorcery, quite explicitly stating in his sermon: ‘There are some who make use 
of Easter candles, baptismal water, stoles, albs, etc, as though they were about 
to baptise the witches’ souls once more; it would be better to drop the witches 
into the water in which sheep had been washed’. 12 The Junior Bailiff, on the 
other hand, accused the preacher of spreading belief in witchcraft, to the 
scandal of the common man. 

Let us pause for a moment after the first act of this social drama to consider 
what kinds of popular or magical belief were involved in these charges and 
countercharges. Baptismal water, Candlemas candles, the Easter candle and 
Mass vestments were all blessed objects to which the popular belief of the 
time ascribed a particular protective power. Such sacred objects were especially 
effective against sorcery and witchcraft. In Bavaria so-called “witches’ smoke”, 
made from various blessed objects, was used as protection against the 
bewitching of children. Baptismal water and various kinds of blessed water 
protected against sorcery. The Easter candle had been used since early 
Christian times for such protective purposes, small portions of it being used 
to incense a house, or to protect fields and vineyards against storms and various 
other dangers. Even if the actual Easter candle itself was not available, it was 
possible for lay people to procure their own substitute, which was good against 
all kinds of harm. Even the wax which dripped down from the Easter candle 
was believed to have protective power. Since the Easter candle was dipped 
into the newly blessed baptismal water three times during the Easter liturgy, 
its sacred power was believed to be especially great. 13 

The candles blessed at Candlemas, the feast of the Purification of the Virgin 
(February 2) also had apotropaic powers. The procession of candles held on 
this day was a supplicatory procession against all kinds of sicknesses and ills, 
and the candles blessed after it protected all places to which they were brought 
- house and hearth, fields, animals and humans. The candles and their wax 
already possessed the highest protective power, but if Candlemas fell on a 
Sunday, this power was believed to be ten times as great. Small wax crosses 


10 Ibid., Nr. 6 (Supplication of the preacher Johannes Klass of 9 May 1529), p. 1. 

11 Ibid., Nr. 4, p. 3. 

12 Ibid., Nr. 4, p. 2. 

13 Handworterbuch des deutschen Aberglaubens , ed. H. Bachthold- Staubli, 12 vols 
(Berlin/Leipzig 1927-42), vol. 3, col. 1908; vol. 4, col. 37-9. On baptismal and other 
kinds of holy water, A. Franz, Die kirchliche Benediktion im Mittelalter , 2 vols. 
(Freiburg im Br., 1909), vol. 1, pp. 201-20. 
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made from this wax were also used for apotropaic purposes. 14 

Finally, the vestments used during the Mass were also regarded as possessing 
sacred power. The stole especially was used for counter-magic, perhaps because 
it was the sign of the priest acting in his sacred capacity and performing sacred 
actions. The stole, along with holy water, blessed salt (which was contained 
in the holy water) and blessed candles were essential elements for exorcism. 15 
It was also customary to bury a stole in a meadow as protection for grazing 
animals, while pilgrims also wore a particle from a priest’s stole stuck to their 
foreheads as a means of sacred protection. 16 The use of such blessed objects 
for apotropaic purposes was extremely common in Germany in the fifteenth 
and sixteenth centuries. They were mentioned in Johannes Weyer’s 1563 treatise 
on magic and witchcraft. Weyer related how holy water was used in order 
to recognise witches, and how the blessed stole was worn around the neck 
as a means of protection against sorcery. According to Weyer, the stole could 
also be used for sorcery. 17 

It is not exactly clear what Hans Wern intended to do with the sacred objects 
he tried to obtain from the church in Urach. No doubt he intended to use 
them to test whether the accused woman really was a witch. However, the 
preacher Klass implied, at least indirectly, that he wanted to practise sorcery 
with them. Directly, he accused Wern of acting ‘unchristianly’: that is, of 
‘superstition’. 18 The matter was nonetheless not quite that simple. 

Blessed candles, baptismal water or holy water were Sacramentals, a 
category of sacred objects which played an important role in the life of pious 
Christians of the later middle ages, as well as in the ritual life of the church. 
The Sacramentals provided an important link by means of which various ritual 
actions of the church were made effective in all areas of daily life. In its 
broadest sense, the category ‘Sacramentals’ included numerous minor rites 
and benedictions which were often performed in connection with processions 
and consecrations. In a narrow sense, Sacramentals were blessed objects used 
for various pious purposes. Like the Sacraments, they depended on 
consecration or blessing by a priest for their sacred character, but whereas 
the Sacraments were automatically efficacious, the Sacramentals were 

14 A. Franz, Die kirchliche Benediktion , vol. 1, pp. 17-18; L. Eisenhofer, Handbuch 
der katholischen Liturgik , 2 vols. (Freiburg im Br., 1931-2), vol. 1, p. 152; 
Handworterbuch desdeutschen Aberglaubens , vol. 5, col. 1262; H. Freudenthal, Das 
Feuer im deutschen Glauben und Brauch (Berlin 1931), pp. 128-9. 
l5 Handwdrterbuch des deutschen Aberglaubens , vol. 6, col. 188; Rudolf van Nahl, 
Zauberglaube und Hexenwahn im Gebiet von Rhein und Maas (Bonn, 1983), pp. 1-2 . 

16 van Nahl, p. 2. 

17 J. Wier, De prestigiis daemonum. Von Zauberey, woher sie iren ursprung hab, (no 
place, 1567), p. 145; van Nahl, pp. 126-33. 

18 HStASt A413, Bii. 28, Nr. 6: Klass preached against ‘this and other kinds of 
unbelief and magical acts \dergleichen und annder unglaueben und zauberisch 
hanndlungen ); but in Nr. 7, p. 3 it only states that the Junior Bailiff had committed 
‘an immoral and unheard-of deed’ (ain untogenliche unerhoerte hanndlung begangen). 
The supplication of the chaplain, provost and chapter also describes Wern’s action 
as one ‘that might well be called hereticaP(d/e man woll ketzerisch nennen mag), ibid.. 
Nr. 1. 
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dependent on the pious disposition of the faithful who made use of them. 

The Sacraments worked ex opere operato , and so were superior in power 
to Sacramentals, but they were not matters of such frequent use. They were 
received only at certain high points of the life cycle or were received 
infrequently, like Confession, normally only once a year. Only the Eucharist 
was a matter of daily experience. It was usually received around four times 
a year, but could be experienced vicariously each day through attendance at 
Mass. However the Eucharist was limited in its local application. It was either 
consumed on reception, or kept reserved in the church, locked in the 
tabernacle. By contrast, Sacramentals could be taken away after their 
consecration and used when and where the pious believer desired: in houses, 
barns, stalls, gardens, fields and meadows. And although they depended for 
their sacred character on blessing by a priest, their use was wholly independent 
of the priesthood. The major Sacramentals were blessed salt, water, bread 
(in the form of small wafers), palms blessed on Palm Sunday, candles, herbs 
blessed on the feast of the Assumption, and even blessed grain, seed and beer. 
By means of an ecclesiastical benediction, even houses, hearths, granaries and 
threshing floors could be blessed and so turned into Sacramentals, although 
these were less common. They stood somewhat to one side of the approved 
Sacramentals. 19 

The power of the Sacramentals was constituted by the process of 
consecration, which comprised two stages: exorcism and benediction. In the 
first all demonic forces were expelled from the object, in the second it was 
blessed so that it could be used without harm, for the advantage of both body 
and soul. The apotropaic power was thus twofold, and it was effective both 
spiritually and physically. The Sacramentals were certainly a matter of dispute, 
especially their physical efficacy. 20 Geiler von Keysersberg dedicated a section 
of his pastoral work Das Buck vom guten Tod to Sacramentals (he also 
regarded the crucifix as a Sacramental), and he emphasised that their physical 
efficacy resided in their arousal of the emotions to piety. 21 This was a 
commonly accepted view of the Sacramentals, that they served to incite the 
user to piety. However, there was also a widespread popular belief that they 
possessed an inherent sacred power of a physical kind, a virtus , which made 
them effective against all kinds of dangers and evils. 22 Geiler condemned 
such views, and recommended that they should be used merely as a defence 
against spiritual anxiety ( Anfechtung ). 23 However, this did not prevent him 


19 On Sacramentals, see above, pp. 6-8 and p. 69 and the literature cited there. 

20 Franz, Die kirchliche Benediktion , vol. 1, p. 339-42. 

21 Geiler von Kaysersberg, Das Buch vom guten Tode , in Ausgewahlte Sc hr if ten, ed. 
Philipp de Lorenzi, vol. 1, (Trier, 1881), pp. 339-42. 

22 Cf. the discussion p. 38 above. 

23 Geiler von Kaysersberg, Das Buch vom guten Tode , p. 341. 
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from recommending their use in his collection of sermons Die Emeis as a 
form of counter magic. 24 

In sum, the Sacramentals were ambivalent, and I have shown elsewhere how 
closely they were connected with a penumbral area of the church’s liturgy 
that constituted a field of magical ritual permitting such apotropaic 
understandings of their efficacy. 25 Popular belief could even interpret this 
efficacy as functioning ex opere operato , and there was no doubt in the popular 
mind that they should be used as a means of protection against sorcery and 
witchcraft. 26 

If Hans Wern intended to use such sacred objects as a means of testing 
for witchcraft, this was an activity broadly approved by the church, at least 
on one interpretation of the matter, which saw them as efficacious against 
demonic powers. That is, we can say that Wern thought and acted 
sacramentallly. It was exactly in these terms that he defended himself against 
the accusations of the preacher Johann Klass: 

The evil spirit should and must always [be fought] with the established 
ordinances ordained for so many years by the holy church, such as 
blessed salt, water, herbs, the stole, the alb, blessed holy water and the 
like, which have been used for hundreds of years to expel the evil 
spirit. 27 

In order properly to understand the situation in Urach in 1529, we have 
to recall how strongly the cosmology of that age was permeated by sacred 
forces. People lived in and through an economy of the sacred, in a world full 
of superhuman spirits and powers, who worked to the good or evil of its 
human inhabitants. Witches and sorcerers could create disorder in the world, 
for example by the creation of storms or hail, or by visiting harm on humans 
and animals. People were not helpless in the face of such dangers, for they 
could turn to various means of defence to restore and preserve sacred order 
and to secure their daily life, among which the Sacramentals almost certainly 
took the first rank. 28 But when superhuman powers inflicted upon humans 
their forms of disorder, those affected by their influence suffered deeply, and 
this applied not just to those directly concerned, but also to those who were 
only onlookers. 

The bewitched girl in Urach was a pitiful sight, screaming and suffering 
like a person possessed, so that all who saw and heard her were moved to 
pity and compassion. That was not all, for soon another woman, who lived 
two doors away from the girl, began to show the same signs of bewitchment. 

24 A. Stober, Zur Geschichte des Volks-Aberglauben im Anfange des xvi. Jhts. Aus 
der Emeis von Dr. Johann Geiler von Kaysersberg (Basel, 1875), p. 52. 

25 See above, pp. 31-41. 

26 Franz, Die kirchliche Benediktion , vol. 1, pp. 17-18. 

27 HStASt A4, Bii. 28 f. Nr 8 ( Hans Werns to the government in Stuttgart , undated), 

p. L 

28 Cf. pp. 7-8 above. 
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Hans Wern described the situation that greeted him as he rode back to Urach 
late one evening, probably from official business. The relatives of the woman, 
Magdalene Schuhmacherin, came to him ‘with such weeping and 
pleading...and begged him in the name of God and the last judgment that 
he should go with them to see the great misery and suffering’. Wern went 
to the woman and reported the sight that he encountered: 

she screamed out, and endured such suffering and misery, with hands 
and feet twisted up, with one leg stretched out longer than the other, 
her arm twisted right up behind her, up to her head, as if she were being 
tortured, and all the while she screamed out ‘murder, murder’; and then 
the child in the house nearby was also screaming piteously and miserably, 
so that all the neighbours in the street had to take pity on them. 29 

In this disturbing situation Hans Wern thought, as I have said, in 
sacramental terms. But he was also an experienced bureaucrat, who had been 
employed in Urach for seven years, first as secretary to the Senior Bailiff, 
and then as Junior Bailiff there; previously he had been employed as an official 
in Boblingen for three years. 30 According to the 1514 Treaty of Tubingen, 
which was regarded virtually as a civil constitution in Wurttemberg, the Junior 
Bailiff in each district was responsible for investigating serious crimes, bringing 
suspects before the local court and acting as prosecutor. He was supposed 
to investigate a crime and present his findings to the government in Stuttgart 
to obtain permission to arrest a suspect; he then had to present evidence for 
the prosecution before the court and to implement any judgment passed. 31 
After his experience of the second bewitched female in Urach, as a good 
bureaucrat he went to work at once. He fetched two judges to see for 
themselves the suffering and misery in the two houses, and to report it to 
the other judges of the Urach court. He then rode with both of them to 
Stuttgart to obtain permission for a further investigation, presumably to arrest 
the woman suspected, by common repute, of being responsible. He 
interrogated 55 witnesses, and tried to have the state of the allegedly bewitched 
girl tested by medical experts. 32 

This test was undertaken according to the customs and beliefs of the time. 
It was held that there were two possibilities to explain the observed symptoms: 

29 HStASt A4, Bii. 28, Nr. 9 ( Hans Wern to the government in Stuttgart, dated only 
1529), pp. 24-5. 

30 According to Wern’s information, ibid.. Nr. 9, p. 2. 

31 Since the end of the fifteenth century the function of the Senior Bailiff (usually 
a nobleman) was merely supervisory, and the Junior Bailiff appointed by the ruler 
was responsible for the court, police and administration; but when the Junior Bailiff 
acted as prosecutor before the city court, the mayor acted as its president, cf. Friedrich 
Wintterlin, Geschichte der Behordenorganisation in Wurttemberg , (Stuttgart, 1904), 
vol. 1, pp. 6-7. On the Treaty of Tubingen, especially its guarantees of orderly 
administration of justice in penal matters, cf. Karl und Arnold Weller, 
Wurttembergische Geschichte im siidwestdeutschen Raum , 7th ed., (Stuttgart/Aalen 
1972), pp. 97-99. 

32 . HStASt A413, Bii. 28, Nr. 9, pp. 21, 25. 
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the child was either possessed by demonic powers, or was suffering through 
human agency, by means of sorcery. 33 The child’s father took her to the local 
medical expert, an ‘Arztat’ (or ‘doctor’) in Veringen: that is, to a cunning man, 
who practised white magic. He was to exorcise the child if she was ‘possessed 
by the devil and an evil spirit’. However, the cunning man was certain that 
the child was not possessed and that it was ‘a plain case of bewitchment’. 34 
The girl’s father was not content with this opinion, and took his daughter 
for a second opinion to another ‘Arztat’ in Nasgenstadt near Ehingen, who 
‘was able to help folk who had been harmed’. He confirmed the opinion of 
the first cunning man, that ‘the child was not possessed, but it was a plain 
case of bewitchment’. 35 It is unclear from the sources whether Hans Wern 
was responsible for these two attempts to diagnose the state of the suffering 
child. If that was the case, it attests his bureaucratic thoroughness, for he 
was certainly present when a third opinion was sought. A third ‘Arztat, who 
can help folk who have been harmed’, was fetched from Rottenacker near 
Urach on the evening of April 30 to diagnose the child’s condition, this time 
in the presence of Hans Wern and two Urach town councillors. The cunning 
man from Urach was probably the most experienced of the three, for he was 
said to have helped folk in such condition for over 40 years. His opinion that 
it was a case of bewitchment settled the matter beyond dispute. 36 

Hans Wern showed the same inclination to bureaucratic thoroughness in 
his attempt to use the Sacramentals in the interrogation of his suspect - we 
could even say, his inclination to bureaucratic arrogance. In his dispute with 
the sexton and the churchwardens he asserted three times that he had official 
orders to use the Sacramentals. 37 That has the ring of an attempt at 
intimidation, and it seems to have been successful the first time with the 
sexton, but not with the churchwardens or the Provost. But there was certainly 
a basis for it, as we can see from his own justification of his behaviour, in 
which he cited a precedent. The Bailiff of Stuttgart, Jacob Forderer had ‘used 
in the case of the murderous and despairing witch and sorceress called the 
Harderin not blessed baptismal water, a stole or an alb, but a holy shirt, put 
onto her body in order to learn the truth’. 38 The witch in question here was 
the widow of Conrad Harder, Margarethe Losin, who had been arrested in 
1527, interrogated under torture and mistreated before being imprisoned for 
three years. She was released in 1530 and on November 23 1530 she laid a 
complaint against Forderer on account of the mistreatment. 39 The so-called 
‘holy shirt’ used in her case was probably the same as the ‘magic shirt’ or 

33 That some people proposed demonic possession as an alternative explanation for 
the child’s condition is attested by Wern in ibid.. Nr. 4, p. 13. 

34 Ibid., Nr. 4, p. 13. 

35 Ibid., Nr. 4, p. 13-14. 

36 Ibid., Nr. 4, p. 14. Certainly the mayor and court of Urach claimed that Wern had 
had the child taken to the Arztat in Veringen, ibid. Nr. 2, p. 28. 

37 Ibid., Nr. 1; Nr. 2, pp. 10-11. 

38 Ibid., Nr. 8, p. 2. 

39 Ibid., A43, Bii. 6. 
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‘emergency shirt’ mentioned later by Johann Weyer, who claimed that it not 
only protected its wearer from harm, but could be used to recognise 
witches. 40 

The similarity of this Stuttgart case with that of Urach is striking, because 
Wern was also unable to obtain a satisfactory judgment from the court in 
Urach. Although she was interrogated under torture, the accused woman 
insisted on her innocence, and steadfastly refused to confess to the crime of 
witchcraft. Hans Wern clearly hoped to gain an irrefutable proof of her guilt 
by using sacramental means. Unfortunately we do not know what became 
of the accused woman in Urach. The government in Stuttgart agreed with 
Wern that the 55 witnesses were sufficient proof of her guilt for her to be 
brought to the stake. 41 However the court at Urach clearly did not share this 
view, and she was probably held in prison for a time. 42 

We should not be amazed at the methods of bureaucrats such as Wern or 
Forderer, certainly not in reference to the use of sacramental means in due 
process of the law. The ‘economy of the sacred’ of this age was no closed 
system, and it was customary to use whatever means were at hand to combat 
spiritual and worldly disorder. One could use holy objects, or go to cunning 
folk, or even consult a priest (although it is noteworthy in this case that no 
one thought of asking the views of the priests in Urach). We could speak 
of a kind of free market economy in sacred power, even when the church 
was continually trying to ensure that it held a monopoly in this field (it did 
not achieve this even in the wake of the Reformation!). For most people of 
the time there were three possibilities by which their daily needs for sacred 
power could be satisfied: the priest, the cunning man or woman who practised 
white magic, and the sorcerer who practised black magic, who knew how to 
operate with demonic powers. Most people took a very pragmatic attitude 
towards this set of possibilities: they went wherever they thought they would 
achieve the better results. 43 

For people of the age, magic was a form of alternative medicine, and it 
significant that the cunning man was described simply as an ‘Arztat’ or 
‘doctor’. 44 It was clearly so acceptable that Hans Wern presented the three 
visits of Hans Bott’s daughter to the cunning folk as nothing exceptional. 


40 Wier, De prestigiis daemonum, p. 144. 

41 Cf. Archduke Ferdinand to Hans Wern, 8 May 1529, HStASt A4, Bii. 28, Nr. 5. 

42 Cf. ibid. Nr. 9, p. 22, where Wern complained of the ‘unsuitable judgment’ 
(untougenlichenn urteyl) given by the court. Wern’s view was that the woman was 
either innocent, and should therefore be released, or that she was guilty and should 
be burned; however the court’s judgment fell between two stools. 

43 On this inclination to the pragmatic cf. p. 9 above. 

44 In the sixteenth century ‘Arztat’ denoted an academically untrained medic, in 
comparison to the learned ‘Doktor’, cf. H. Fischer, Schwabisches Worterbuch , vol. 
1, (Tubingen, 1904), p. 335; ‘Arztat’ was also used as a synomym for a quack cf. J. 
A. Schmeller, Bayerisches Worterbuch , vol. 1, (Munich, 1872), p. 153. 
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There must have been a considerable number of such cunning folk in sixteenth 
century Wiirttemberg when it was possible to find three within a radius of 
a few miles from Urach. 45 Sometimes one could even save time looking for 
such alternative practitioners of sacred power, and find two kinds under the 
one roof, namely in those cases where priests’ concubines also practised magic. 
In 1511 a ‘priest’s maid’, one Barbara Hultenschmid from Husen in Zaberngau 
was accused of witchcraft; and in 1521 Margaretha Stichs a ‘priest’s 
housekeeper’ from Veringen was imprisoned in Urach for a time on a charge 
of sorcery. 46 It seems that magical power and priestly power could cohabit 
easily together. 

These alternative medical practitioners were usually strongly opposed by 
the church. Their activity was stigmatised as ‘heresy’, if not as sorcery 
(unholden werk), and no distinction was made between black and white magic. 
Thus, Johann Klass denounced from the pulpit all those who ‘had anything 
to do with magic, sought advice or treatment from the magiean-doctors, or 
had dealings with witchcraft’. 47 (Secular authorities may have made a 
different identification here: the complaint of the Mayor and Council against 
Hans Wern mentioned not witchcraft, but that he had had dealings with ‘an 
adventurer and seer from Veringen’. 48 ) The difficulty faced by the church in 
Wiirttemberg in combatting popular magic of any kind was that churchmen 
possessed no right to act directly against such people. Complaints had to be 
laid and dealt with by the secular authority, and most arrests were in fact 
usually carried out on the basis of general suspicion or because of a complaint 
laid by the victim. However, prosecutions for sorcery and bewitchment were 
not especially numerous in Wiirttemberg during the first half of the sixteenth 
century, certainly not in comparison to the witchcraze which broke out there 
during the 1580s. The years 1498-1550 saw only 29 accusations laid against 
37 people 49 (cf. graph). Two of these we can set aside as not really concerned 
with witchcraft or sorcery. In the first case, a man in 1541 tried to invoke 


45 Other ‘cunning folk’ traceable at this time are Verena Maeder aus Miihlheim 
(Urfehde of 4 September 1534, HStASt A44, U5725); Jakob Schmol aus Kappishausen 
(Urfehde of 5 Juni 1545, ibid., U3514); and Stephan Binder aus Holzgerlingen (Urfehde 
of 14 Juni 1563, ibid., U5177), who was charged with forbidden spells and healing’ 
iyerbotener magischer Segensspruche und Artzneieri) after the same prohibition had 
been issued earlier against his father and mother 

46 HStASt A44, U707 (Urfehde Barbara Hultenschmids Tochter); A44, U5984 
(Urfehde Margaretha Stichs): Stichs was accused of bewitching a child and of making 
hail. 

47 Ibid., Nr. 4, p. 4. 

48 Ibid., Nr. 2, p. 8. 

49 The figures have been assembled from the following sources: HStASt A43, Bti. 6; 
A209, Bii. 532; A702, WR 3858; A44, Urfehden 401-2, 677, 701, 707, 839, 1104, 1135, 
1166, 1502, 1573, 1890, 2283, 2362, 2403, 2756, 2816, 3173-4, 3514, 5725, 5800, 
5925,5984, 6569, 6572. On the steep rise of the curve from barely 5-6 per annum to 

50 per annum cf. E. W. M. Bever, Witchcraft in Early Modern Wuerttemberg, 
(University of Princeton Ph D Thesis, 1983), Fig. 2.3, p. 67. 
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the devil one night when he was drunk in the village churchyard. 50 In the 
second, five men were prosecuted in 1531 for seeking treasure trove by means 
of black magic (a priest was involved here as well). 51 This still means that 
there was roughly an accusation for sorcery every two years, and the bulk 
of the accusations fell into the years 1527-36. In this decade there was no 
accusation only in the year 1530. 

This indicates, if only tenuously, that there was some sense of sacral disorder 
abroad at this time, and the ‘economy of the sacred’ was certainly disrupted 
by the rise of Lutheranism. This was a new trump-card in the game to control 
sacred powers. Hans Wern and Johann Klass each accused the other of being 
Lutheran. Klass uttered an interesting phrase in referring to the adherents of 
‘Lutheranism and other knavery and sorcery*. 52 At the turn of the century, 
sorcerers were accused of heresy, and the rise of a new heresy probably 
suggested bringing the two forms of unorthodoxy together. It is also an 
interesting feature of this Urach case that the bewitched girl accused her own 
father of being a Lutheran: ‘the poor suffering maiden screamed at Hans 
Bott and accused him that he was Lutheran and an unbeliever, and for this 
reason God had visited this upon him*. 53 

However, it was Hans Wern who was best able to play the Lutheran trump- 
card. Klass asserted that belief in magic and the magical use of sorcery was 
unbiblical and not attested in the Gospel. This was evangelical, although not 
necessarily Lutheran in sentiment, and Klass quickly retorted in his 
supplication that he was no Lutheran. Indeed, he claimed ‘I have previously 
always opposed the peasant disturbance, Lutheranism and other sorcery and 
heresy, as befits a pious preacher and priest..!. 54 None the less, he received 
a stern reproof from the government in Stuttgart, and was told that he must 
‘henceforth refrain from this and similar unsuitable teachings, speeches and 
scandals from the pulpit*. 55 On Whitsun, May 16, the preacher tried to 
defend himself from the pulpit against the accusation that he was teaching 
witch beliefs. 56 But on the following Sunday, May 23, he was to recant from 


50 Ibid., A44, U1573. 

51 Ibid, U2362, U2483. 

52 Ibid., A413, Bu. 28, Nr. 7 (Entschuldigung des Predigers Johannes Klass vom 10. 
Mai 1529), p. 2; Nr. 6, p. 2. 

53 Ibid, Nr. 4, p. 14. 

54 Ibid., Nr. 6, pp. 1-2 (the quotation on p. 2). 

55 Ibid., Nr. 7, p. 1, probably the reply to the instruction that the preacher should 
only preach the Word of God, and cf. Nr. 5, Archduke Ferdinand to Wern. 

56 As Wern reported in ibid.. Nr. 8, p. 2. 
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the pulpit, publicly stating: 

One should seek medicine against sorcery, diabolical spirits and 
witchcraft, and seek medicine by those doctors permitted by the 
Christian church, and one should should use thereby blessed salt, water, 
herbs, palms and candles. These things were ordained by by the Christian 
church for the expulsion of diabolical spirits and witchcraft. And he 
was not saying all this out of his own head, but these things had been 
ordained by the third pope after St Peter. Now the doctor at Veringen 
had previously been allowed to practise his medicine by the holy church 
and its high priest, the bishop, who had supplied him as a Christian 
man with the Sacrament of Penance and the Sacrament [of the 
Eucharist]. 57 

At this point the score stood at one-nil for Hans Wern, and in his report 
on it to Stuttgart, he expressed his complete satisfaction. 

II 

Let us now turn to the second act of this social drama, where we shall find 
a broader social context for the struggle over sacred power. The letter of 
complaint sent off to Stuttgart on 26 April by the Mayor, Council and Court 
of Urach contained a number of secular grievances against the Junior Bailiff 
Hans Wern. 58 They complained that Wern and his wife were constantly in 
dispute with honourable folk in Urach, whom the couple continually abused. 
Wern’s wife had refused to sit at the high table during a recent Carnival 
banquet. During another banquet the Junior Bailiff had ordered a pious 
woman to go home, something quite typical of his arbitrary behaviour. He 
had quarrelled with two honourable citizens, Alexander Kessler and Hans 
Schneyder, and their wives. Indeed, Wern had even beaten up Kessler’s wife 
behind the Beguine convent near the hospital, and Wern’s wife had run through 
the convent into the nuns’ garden at the rear, dragged out a chair, and watched 
gleefully over the wall as he did so. Kessler’s wife had also had her candles 
blown out at night and in the resulting darkness was struck in the face; her 
windows had been smashed at night, and a coat stolen from her shop and 
thrown into the town fountain, which had to be drained in order to retrieve 
it. Kessler’s wife had also been bloodily wounded by Wern’s brother-in-law, 
Hans Dotz, on the road outside Urach. 

Wern was also accused of being negligent in his office, and of having mixed 
his personal disputes into official business. His wife had interfered in official 
business, and the Junior Bailiff had been drunk on duty. He had attempted 
to influence the Public Advocate in the Urach court, with whom he had a 
personal dispute, and he had arbitrarily changed a town council statute 
concerning the employment of pensioners in the town hospital as day- 

57 Ibid., Nr. 8, p. 3. 

58 Ibid, Nr. 2. 
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labourers. He had held the Council and Court of Urach up to the derision 
of the common man, so that there was fear of disturbance. After relating 
the incidents concerning the Sacramentals, the letter of complaint closed with 
the grievance that the Junior Bailiff was also engaged in sheepgrazing and 
the wool trade, which was prohibited by the Treaty of Tubingen, and harmful 
to the Urach artisans and butchers. 59 

Hans Wern replied with a detailed justification covering 51 pages, 60 and 
with a second apologia of 15 pages, which he called the ‘last arrow in his 
quiver’, and in which he named the ringleaders of the opposition against 
him. 61 These two apologia uncovered almost archeological strata of conflicts 
within Urach. Wern claimed that during his six years in office in Urach, he 
had had no personal quarrels with anyone other than with the Kesslers and 
the Schneyders. They were his enemies because they had lost a civil law suit 
against him over 1700 Gulden. 62 The culprit of the nocturnal attack on 
Kessler’s wife was completely unknown, and the encounter between her and 
his brother-in-law outside Urach had been quite fortuitous, and he had no 
prior knowledge of it. The two had met by chance, and Kesslerin had been 
wounded accidentally while Dotz was trying to reason with her about her 
bitter hostility towards the Werns. 63 Significantly, Wern said nothing about 
the beating-up behind the Beguine house. 

These personal conflicts were probably closely related to local political 
conflicts. According to Wern’s information, all the conflicts began roughly 
around the same time, about two years before 1529. His enmity with Hans 
Schneyder suggests how the two might have been linked. Schneyder had given 
overnight lodgings in his house to a priest and his maid, and fell into argument 
with the priest about the sleeping arrangements, so that Schneyder ‘attacked 
the priest in the maid’s chamber at her bedside’. 64 On the following morning, 
Schneyder then attempted to blackmail the priest because of his unchastity, 
and because of this Hans Wern had Schneyder brought before the court. 
Schneyder was acquitted, but afterwards attacked Wern verbally in the 
marketplace, and Wern then fell into argument with Schneyder’s wife in the 
street. This encounter was not of the politest nature, for Frau Schneyder’s 
parting shot was to call after Wern: ‘Stick your finger up my arse, and see 
how you like my flavour then*. 65 Resentment over an accusation before the 
local court had grown into a dispute about personal honour. 

59 Ibid., Nr 2, p.13, although this stipulation is not in the Tfeaty of Tubingen. It was 
probably a confusion with the stipulation in the first Landesordnung of 1495, that 
officials should not engage in commerce cf. A. L. Reyscher, Vollstandige, historisch 
und kritisch bearbeitete Sammlung der wurttembergischen Gesetze, vol. 12, (Tubingen, 
1841), p. 8. 

60 Ibid., Nr. 9, dated only 1529. 

61 Ibid., Nr. 10, dated only 1529. 

62 Ibid, Nr. 9, p. 4. 

63 Ibid., Nr. 9, pp. 7-8. 

64 Ibid, Nr. 9, p. 11. 

65 Ibid, Nr. 9, p. 12. 
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Wern’s chief opponents ail belonged to the better sort of the town, and 
Wern had offended all of them in their honour in some way or other. His 
wife had refused to sit at high table during a formal banquet, and had sat 
instead with women of a lower social class. Moreover, the Junior Bailiff seems 
to have been far too egalitarian in his attitudes towards the common people. 
That certainly emerges from his own statement: 

Anyone may come into his, the Junior Bailiffs house, whether he be 
from the town or the district, or of high or low estate, by day or night, 
whether he [the Junior Bailiff] is sitting at table or not, he will ask no 
one to go away without settling their business, he gives honour to all 
folk, with a friendly demeanour, and he has no doubt that the common 
man in the town and in the district has nothing of which to complain 
against him. 66 

The alleged interference of Wern’s wife in official business could well have 
been related to this. Wern claimed that his wife had interceded with him for 
mercy for those sentenced by the court, which could be seen as a weakening 
of the court’s authority by interfering with the execution of its judgments. 67 

However, Wern had given the Town Council and Court cause for offence 
in a more direct manner. Once when he was in Pforzheim on official business 
he had seen some didactic rhymes painted on the walls of the council chamber 
there, and had taken a copy of them in order ‘to give good example to the 
Town Council of Urach’. As soon as he had returned home, he had them 
painted on a board in large and elegant letters, and placed the board on display 
in the town hall. There was a reception in the town hall shortly afterwards, 
and the city secretary and the Public Advocate raided at and mocked the 
rhymes. Wern fell into a heated exchange about this with the Advocate, 
Pelagien Hyssler, lost his temper and accused Hyssler of being a heretic: ‘You 
Lutheran knave, you behave as is your custom’. 68 In another incident, one 
of the judges on the court, Jorg Schuhmacher, had behaved dishonourably 
in attacking the honour of another citizen without due cause, and had then 
refused to apologise. Wern believed that Schuhmacher should not be reelected 
as a judge, but thanks to the machinations of Hyssler and the city secretary, 
Hans Vogler, with the mayor Conrad Satler Schuhmacher retained his post. 69 
Wern identified Vogler and Hyssler as the ringleaders of the campaign of 
denigration against him, and alleged that Vogler had assembled the articles 
of grievance against him. 70 

66 Ibid., Nr. 9, p. 4. 

67 Ibid., Nr. 9, pp. 14-15. The conflict between ducal official and city administrators 
certainly played a part here. In Wurttemberg the town council also functioned as the 
court, and was described as the ‘town council’ in its function as representative of the 
town inhabitants, but usually the body was self-coopting, cf. Wintterlin, Geschichte 
der Behoodenorganisation, vol. 1, p. 10, note 32. 

68 Ibid., Nr. 9, pp. 15-17. 

69 Ibid., Nr.10, pp. 7-8. 

70 Ibid., Nr. 10, p. 3. 
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Just how Wern collided with the self-interest of the town elite can be seen 
in the case of the statute on the employment of hospital pensioners as day 
labourers. In 1528 the Town Council, sitting together with the Senior and 
Junior Bailiff, issued a prohibition of pensioners in the hospital working as 
day-labourers, probably in order to avoid unfair competition with the common 
man. In this year the summer was very warm and the harvest turned out to 
be exceptionally good, so that there was soon a shortage of labour and many 
in the commune were afraid that the harvest would be ruined in the fields 
before it could be gathered in. The self-interest of the ruling elite was revealed 
in that they were immediately willing to breach the prohibition that they had 
just passed. According to Wern, within eight days of passing the statute six 
judges had ignored it and engaged pensioners of the hospital as day-labourers. 
In these circumstances, Wern believed that he was justified in suspending the 
prohibition. 71 

Wern was certainly not overzealous as an official. He claimed that he only 
held court sessions ten times a year, although Urach was the court of appeal 
for 40 local courts in the district. 72 On the other hand, he was not himself 
free from self-interest. His excuses about sheepgrazing and the wool trade 
are scarcely convincing, and he was certainly involved in both in a considerable 
way, and breaching the Treaty of Tubingen. 73 (I do not have space here to 
go into details, but his comments on this head provide very valuable 
information about this aspect of the Urach economy. 74 ) If his claim that a 
third of the Urachers lived from the wool trade is correct, 75 it is possible that 
he also clashed with the interests of the Urach elite here as well. 

The conflicts mentioned so far are all broadly social conflicts, but there 
were also conflicts over political power. According to Wern, the Council and 
Court of Urach were continually seeking to assert themselves at the expense 
of the authority of the Junior Bailiff. 76 The Junior Bailiff before Wern had 
been in conflict with the Urachers, as had all six Junior Bailiffs within the 
last twenty years, and one of them had even been murdered in office. 77 The 
Town Council was always ready to invoke the Treaty of Tubingen, but were 
willing to ignore it when it suited them. As evidence Wern cited the case of 
his brother-in-law, Hans Dotz. When Kessler’s wife ran back to Urach with 
her bloody wound, the Mayor and Council immediately raised the hue and 
cry in pursuit of Dotz, dead or alive. When he was captured he was ‘tightly 
bound with ropes and taken prisoner to Urach as a murderer and evildoer’. 


71 Ibid ., Nr. 9, pp. 18-19. 

72 Ibid, Nr. 9, pp. 57-8. 

73 Cf. Ibid, , Nr. 9, pp. 44-9. 

74 For example, the number of sheep in the district, the wool yield per sheep, who 
farmed sheep, etc. 

75 Ibid, Nr. 9, p. 46. 

76 Ibid , p. 38. 

77 Ibid, Nr. 9, p. 1; and cf. Nr. 9, p. 58. 
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Where in this instance, Wern asked, was the reverence of the ‘great and 
powerful Jacks of Urach’ for the stipulations of the Treaty of Tubingen about 
criminal arrest? 78 

This was essentially a struggle about the limits of secular authority. Wern 
expressed his view of the point at issue quite clearly in his comments on the 
day-labourer statute. If the Junior Bailiff could not change such a stipulation 
‘then one might well think that the subject was the lord, and the lord the 
subject’. 79 And he added with his populist tone: ‘For the Junior Bailiff is not 
just a junior bailiff to the Mayor, Court and Council of Urach, but to the 
entire commune, not only within the town of Urach, but for the entire district, 
the same for all as for them’. 80 A similar struggle over political power was 
probably involved in his dispute with the city secretary, Hans Vogler. City 
secretaries occupied an important and often decisive position in the structure 
of the Wurttemberg bureaucracy, and Wern complained that Vogler dominated 
the Mayor, Council and Court in Urach. 81 

The imprisonment of the alleged witch in 1529 brought all these faultlines 
to the point of fracture, indeed to an earth tremor. Wern reported that he 
had encountered ‘such powerful opposition’ in the affair, 82 what was scarcely 
surprising, since the accused woman was the wife of Hans Vogler’s cousin, 
and Vogler attempted to prevent the matter being brought to trial. 83 The 
judges were reluctant to take action, and when Wern forced two of them to 
inspect the two victims of sorcery and to ride to Stuttgart with him, this was 
interpreted as an expression of his typical arrogance. 84 The Council denied 
that Wern had the authority to initiate trial proceedings, and even during the 
trial Vogler and Hyssler tried to frustrate it by giving the accused woman 
instructions on how she was to plead. 85 When they assembled the points of 
grievance against Wern, they held a Council sitting without the Junior Bailiffs 
will and knowledge, which was completely illegal. 86 

It is far from clear that there was any critical attitude towards witch beliefs 
involved on the part of Wern’s opponents. However, social distinctions 
certainly played their part. Hans Bott was a customs official, a minor 


78 Ibid., Nr. 9, p. 10; on these stipulations cf. A. L. Reyscher, Vollstandige, historisch 
und kritisch bearbeitete Sammlung der wurttembergischen Gesetze vol. 2, 
(Stuttgart/Tubingen, 1829), p. 45, and their confirmation by the new Habsburg 
government in 1520, ibid., p. 67. 

79 Ibid., Nr. 9, p. 19. 

80 Ibid. p. 19. 

81 Ibid., Nr. 10, p. 2. 

82 Ibid., Nr. 9, p. 21; and see Nr. 9, p. 23. 

83 Ibid., Nr. 10, p. 3 and cf. note 31 above. 

84 Ibid., Nr. 9, p. 21; Nr. 2, p. 9. 

85 Ibid., Nr. 10, p. 4. 

86 Ibid., Nr. 10, p. 8; Nr. 9, p. 29. 
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bureaucrat, and Wern wrote: ‘If the poor child had been that of one of the 
great and powerful Jacks, then the witch would have been burned to ashes 
long since’. 87 More interestingly, when the child had been questioned by the 
‘Arztat’, she had named some respectable women as possible accomplices of 
the suspect. The letter of complaint from the Mayor, Council and Court 
expressed the fear that this had aroused: ‘...thus pious and honourable women 
were slandered, and so two or three pious and honourable women here in 
Urach, who have been all their days pious, honourable and impeccable persons 
have been brought into remarkable suspicion...and it is to be feared that half 
Urach must be witches..! 88 

Hans Wern had already aroused the hostility of the priests by consulting 
the cunning folk. Then, when he demanded to be given the Sacramentals, 
he created a coalition of priests and elites against himself. By this action he 
had stirred up a hornets’ nest, and precipitated a vehement campaign aimed 
at having him deposed by the Stuttgart government. By May 5 a rumour was 
circulating that he would shortly be dismissed. 89 It did not come to this, but 
Wern was certainly unable to impose on the situation his views about the 
alleged witch. The power play between Wern and the Urach elite remained 
a nil-all draw. He remained in office, and although he had actively worked 
against the attempted return of Duke Ulrich in 1525, he survived the change 
of government when Ulrich did return in 1534. In 1536 he was granted a 
pension of 100 Gulden by Duke Christoph, and with this he retired full of 
years, if not of wisdom. 90 What happened to the suspected witch I have not 
yet been able to discover. 

Let me come to my concluding remarks. What does this case say about 
the relationship between superstition and belief, between sorcery and society? 
Although only a single example, it is extremely suggestive about the elements 
of popular belief involved, as well as about the social and political context 
of accusations for sorcery. Clearly, we cannot simply label Hans Wern’s views 
as ‘superstitious’ and dismiss them as a curiosity, nor can we, on the other 
hand, reduce the issues involved to a mere socio-political struggle. The case 
shows that what exactly belief and unbelief or superstition were was 
vehemently contested. This contest was fought out by a triangle of forces: 
worldly, benign supernatural, and malignant supernatural. When we regard 


87 On ‘Zoller Hanslin’, as he was called, ibid.. Nr. 9, p. 23; the quotation in Nr. 9, 
p. 25. 

88 Ibid., Nr. 2, p. 9. How Wern replied to this charge we can see from the comment 
cited above, Nr. 9, p. 23. 

89 Ibid., Nr. 4, p. 10; Nr. 9, p. 26: Wern said ‘they did not want just to drive him from 
the office of junior bailiff, but to make him so crazy that he would have to be put 
on a chain’ ( Sie wollen Ine nit allain vom dem unndervogt ampt vertreiben sounder 
gar unsinnig machen, das man an ain ketten legen muss). 

90 HStASt A413, Bu. 28, Copie Hans Wern von Urach Leibgedingbrief, 1 May 1536. 
On his activity in 1525, see his own statement in Nr. 9, pp. 29-30. 
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the persons involved in the contest it was even a parallelogram of forces: the 
elite, the priesthood, the Junior Bailiff and the common man (the last, as 
always, with a walk-on part; and the witch at the centre of it all significantly 
nameless and forgotten). In this way, the geometry of the struggle became 
multidimensional. If we were to simplify it greatly, we could perhaps speak 
of a clash between popular and elite cultures. But Hans Wern certainly 
belonged to elite culture, and another representative of elite culture was forced 
to recant his condemnation of popular ‘superstitions’ under official pressure. 
Here it is difficult to speak of any clear-cut contrast between an official, 
ecclesiastically approved belief and a form of ‘superstition’ disapproved by 
the church. The Sacramentals bridged both positions awkwardly. 91 Indeed, 
even the Reformation was only superfically successful in creating a separation 
between the two realms. The struggle of mentalities, sacramental and non- 
sacramental, continued, and even in Protestant societies, people continued 
to think and act sacramentally. 

More interesting in this context are questions I have no time to tease out 
fully here: the psychology of the Junior Bailiff, Hans Wern; 92 the intriguing 
situation of the women involved in the case, both those accused of sorcery 
and those suffering from it: here it will not do to see women only as victims 
in some kind of gender contest. 93 We might also want to reflect what the case 
tells us about the popular side of belief in witchcraft, and the manner in which 
prosecutions for sorcery developed into a witchcraze in Wiirttemberg later 
in the century. 94 It is also a question which goes well beyond the framework 
of this paper to enquire when and how sacramental thinking faded away. There 
are only two very general remarks I want to make here: first, that we must 
always approach these questions not in terms of rigid categories, but in terms 
of modes of belief and their modification either over time or in particular 
circumstances, rather than expecting to find any regular curve-like 
development. Second, the case shows us that such modifications may well 
be intricately connected with complex power games - social, political, spiritual 
- without any of the elements involved being capable of being reduced to 
others. 


91 Cf. above, p. 45, Figure 2. 

92 Hans Wern is a very complex character, a fascinating example of contemporary 
small-town mentality, with his mixture of sympathetic populism, efficent bureaucracy, 
instrumental attitude to popular belief, skilful argument, persistence in personal and 
official disputes, all supported by an eloquent written style which flows easily over 
the many pages he penned in the course of this dispute. 

93 Although the complaint was brought by a male authority, it is worth noting the 
tensions and hostilities between women which were uncovered by this case. 

94 This case reminds us that complaints about suspected witches were brought not 
only by the authorities, but also as a result of popular opinion, what was often described 
in the Wiirttemberg sources by the terms ‘Argwohn’ or ‘Verleumdung’. 
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This brings us not to the end, but rather to the beginning of an exploration 
of the role of religion in daily life. Historians disagree about how best to 
describe and understand the mentalities of a pre-industrial world. I certainly 
do not think that we should only attempt this in terms used by the people 
of the period we are discussing. Rather it is a matter of the appropriate 
metaphors to understand the processes at work. What metaphors should we 
use? The metaphor of speech seems too suspect, especially in the wake of 
the retreat of structuralism as a panglossian solution to intellectual analysis. 
The current mode among historians interested in social anthropology is to 
use the metaphor of drama, and I have spoken of the Urach events as a ‘social 
drama’, 95 but I find this metaphor as far too restricted to be of much use. 
For drama there is always a fixed text, but the actors in our drama played 
it without text, and to a large extent made up their dialogue as they went 
along. I thought of the metaphor of chess, perhaps of a chess game in four 
or five dimensions - today, thanks to computers no impossibility, but that 
seemed to me to be too rigid to capture the fluidity of my case. In the end, 
I thought it was better to speak of jazz: the people in Urach in 1529 acted 
like jazz musicians, beginning with a perhaps familiar theme, but soon 
bringing their creative variations, playing sometimes with and against each 
other, sometimes solo, sometimes with discipline and sometimes anarchically. 
The historian’s task is to listen, appreciate the variations, and come to 
understand the different kinds of jazz they created. 

But I began with another metaphor, and it still seems suitable to describe 
the problem of the ethno-historian confronted with such an intriguing case. 
Hans Medick wrote recently about the act of historical understanding that 
we should not act like the missionary in the rowboat. 96 The missionary 
comes to a strange land with his inferior trinkets, and tries to understand 
the culture of the natives. First, however, he tries to reshape that culture in 
the image of his own, and after he has done so, he tries to understand and 
analyse it. Naturally, he finds merely the image of a culture he has reshaped 
in his own image. That is, the historian must be careful that his attempts to 
understand the past do not reveal to him only his own footprints in the sand. 
Here it is better, perhaps, to regard ourselves like the ‘ethnographer in the 
swamp’ The ethnographer lands in the swamp of the lost world, and tries 
to find his way out of it. He can only do so if he looks carefully for the paths 
trodden by the natives, follows the traces they have left behind, and seeks 
their help. In the long run, we can only escape with the help of the natives 
themselves. Let us remember then, that whenever we hear cries of help from 
the swamp, the historian is at work. 


95 Cf. Victor Timer, From Ritual to Theatre . The Human Seriousness of Play (New 
York, 1982), pp. 61-88. 

96 Hans Medick; “Missionare im Ruderboot‘? Ethnologische Erkenntnisse als 
Herausforderung an die Soziaigeschichte’, Geschichte und Gesellschaft , 10 (1984), pp. 
295-319. 





Figure 6 Women hunting monks, pen and ink drawing by Lucas Cranach. 
(Courtesy of the Germanisches Nationalmuseum, Nurnberg) 
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DEMONS, DEFECATION AND MONSTERS: 

POPULAR PROPAGANDA FOR THE GERMAN REFORMATION 


The German Reformation was the first great age of mass propaganda. 
The power of the printing press for the spread of new ideas was fully 
tested by the flood of literature released by the Reformation movements. 
This literature ranged from weighty works of theology, sermons or 
polemical tracts in Latin and German, to various kinds of popular litera¬ 
ture such as chapbooks, broadsides and even comic strips. Few people 
were probably touched directly by those works from the more scholarly 
end of market. Literacy was extensive only in towns and reading ability 
was doubtless very mixed, in many cases consisting perhaps of the ability 
to stumble uneasily through a few lines of text. This was not necessarily a 
barrier to the spread of ideas through the medium of print, for reading 
aloud was common, as was discussion of printed works. However it 
does call our attention to those works which tried to take account of 
primitive reading ability and geared their message to the illiterate or 
semi-literate . 1 

The most interesting of these made extensive use of pictures. 
Alongside and in conjunction with printing, there developed the mass- 
produced picture, the woodcut. At the beginning of the sixteenth 
century the German woodcut reached the peak of its artistic 

1 This article was first written to appear before the publication of my monograph, For 
the Sake of Simple Folk. Popular Propaganda for the German Reformation (Cambridge, 1981). 
It was specially written for a popular history journal which publishes illustrated articles, 
and was therefore intended to show a wider audience the kind of literature used by the 
reformers to propagate their message. The theme and place of publication thus seemed 
specially appropriate. To my surprise, the then editor raised doubts about publishing the 
article, on the grounds that many of the illustrations could cause offence to his readers. I 
pointed out that the original pamphlet was indeed intended to be offensive, but that its 
nature and resonances could not be analysed and explained without the illustrations he 
considered too coarse. Moreover, it was the reluctance of many past historians to 
recognise this streak of coarseness in the Reformers which had led to present-day 
ignorance of popular aspects of the Reformation. It was necessary to discuss such works 
frankly if we were to understand the broad appeal of the Reformation in the sixteenth 
century. The stalemate was broken by the appointment of a new and more understanding 
editor and the article did eventually appear in 1982, but in shortened form and with a 
more neutral title. I am pleased to be able to publish the article in its original form for the 
first time. 
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development, combining simplicity of line with sophistication of 
expression, making it ideal for propaganda purposes. It was used in book 
title pages to entice readers, or as a book illustration to reinforce the 
message of the printed word. Above all, it was used in predominantly 
visual forms of communication: picture books, comic strips and the 
single-page broadsheet. In all of these, the woodcut would be combined 
with the brief printed text, often in rhyme, which could be easily read out 
and memorised. This was a highly effective form of propaganda for the 
unlettered. The pictures made a direct, and often lurid, visual point, 
while the printed explanation required only simple reading skills. 

This article deals with one example of such pictorial works, in order to 
analyse what constituted popular propaganda for the Reformation - 
what it attacked, how it appealed to its readers, and what kind of 
mentality lay behind it. The work in question is commonly called the 
Depiction of the Papacy and was first published in Wittenberg in 1545. 2 It 
was inspired by Luther, who carefully appended his name to each page so 
that no one could charge him with sheltering behind anonymity. It had a 
special significance for him, for he saw it as summing up two decades of 
struggles against the papacy. Indeed, it achieved greater importance 
from the fact that he died in the year after its publication: he was said to 
have called it ‘his testament’. 3 

The work consists essentially of nine illustrations, printed one to a 
page, with a tenth illustration added to some editions. It was published as 
a small picture book, but was also issued as individual sheets. The single 
sheets could be used as individual prints, much as we might pin up a 
favourite poster today; or they could be bound together according to 
personal preference, as a ‘do-it-yourself book, as has been done with one 
extant version now held in the British Library. 4 In the edition reproduced 
here, each illustration had a Latin caption at the top and underneath four 
rhymed lines of commentary in German. The illustrations in this edition 


2 I have discussed a few of the sheets from this work in For the Sake of Simple Folk, 
where a more extensive treatment of many of the more general themes of this article can 
be found. My intention here is to analyse the work as a single piece of propaganda, 
although it has been discussed before, if somewhat inadequately, for example in H. 
Grisar & F. Heege, Luthers Kampfbilder (Freiburg im Breisgau, 1921), parts 3-4. More 
useful discussions are found in M. Luther, Werke, Kritische Gesamtausgabe, vol. 54 
(Weimar, 1928), which catalogues the numerous variants of the 1545 edition, pp. 361-73; 
and in W. Harms, M. Schilling & A. Wang, eds, Deutsche illustrierte Flugbldtter des 16. und 
17. Jahrhunderts. Die Sammlung der Herzog August Bibliothek in Wolfenbiittel , vol. 2 
(Munich 1980), which analyses a different edition of 1609. The version reproduced here is 
that designated as edition B in Luther, Werke , vol. 54, p. 372, dated from ‘sometime after 
1550’. Except for the order of the sheets, it is substantially the same as the 1545 edition. 
Where I have not given detailed references, these can be found in the literature mentioned 
above. 

3 See Luther, Werke, vol. 54, p. 353. 

4 British Library 562* f. 28. 
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Figure 7 The Origins of the Pope, 1545. (Courtesy of the Warburg 
Institute) 
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Figure 8 The Origins of the Monks, anonymous broadsheet. (Courtesy of 
the Staatsbibliothek, Berlin) 







Figure 9 The Origins of the Antichrist, anonymous broadsheet. (Courtesy 
of the British Library) 
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Figure 10 The Papal Ass, 1545. (Courtesy of the Warburg Institute) 
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were numbered from I to IX, but since the order could be a matter of 
personal choice, we can arrange them here into a kind of visual 
biography of the papacy. 

Luther spent a good deal of his career as a Reformer attacking the 
papacy both as the Antichrist and as a product of the Devil. It was fitting 
then the sheet entitled ‘The Origin of the Pope’ should show him being 
born of the Devil (Figure 7). Here a grinning she-devil gives birth to the 
pope, identified by his triple tiara, and to a crowd of cardinals. The pope 
is further shown being suckled, nursed and toddled by three hags. The 
German text names these as three furies, Megara, the fury of hatred; 
Alecto, the fury of matricide and patricide; and Tisiphone, the fury of 
insanity and demonic possession. An illiterate reader or a reader 
unfamiliar with these classical figures would probably have recognised 
the hags as witches, the Devil’s servants, so that the entire birth and 
upbringing of the pope is shown to be diabolical. 

In many respects, the birth of the pope resembles less a natural birth 
and is more like defecation, especially given the emission of steam 
accompanying the process. The link was not improbable: the Devil was 
often associated with defecation, possibly because of the unbearable 
stench said to accompany his presence, and in popular folklore the privy 
was the haunt of demons and evil spirits. There is another woodcut, not 
from the Depiction of the Papacy , which makes an explicit connection with 
defecation, and which is usually seen as close in its inspiration to the 
‘Origins of the Pope’. It is called the ‘Origin of the Monks’ (Figure 8). 

Three devils perch on a gallows, one of whom is relieving himself by 
excreting a vast pile of monks onto the ground. The verses which 
accompanied the picture explained the scene. Once upon a time the Devil 
began to suffer severe abdominal pains ‘as if he were pregnant’. 
Climbing onto a gallows, he strained and strained until he had relieved 
himself of the cause of his discomfort. Observing the results of his 
efforts, he remarked that it was no wonder he had suffered so much; such 
crafty knaves were worse them he and all his fellow demons; should they 
gather in his kingdom, he would be expelled himself. Instead, the Devil 
saw to it that the monks were scattered throughout the world. This sheet 
invokes other popular beliefs besides the association of defecation and 
demons. It recalls a popular superstition about places of execution being 
the haunt of evil spirits, as well as the belief that those born under the 
gallows would end upon it. The monks are thus both ‘gallows-knaves’ 
and the Devil’s excrement. 

The diabolical origins of the papacy and its supporters, the monks, 
provided the theme for another sheet which was probably a companion 
piece to the ‘Origin of the Monks’. This is usually called the ‘Origins of 
the Antichrist’ (Figure 9), and shows two devils crushing up monks and 
priests in a huge tun, while two others flying through the air bring more 
to add to the number. In the background, two flying devils fetch another 
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tun full of monks, who have been at least partly crushed up, judging 
from the juice pouring from the tun. On the ground beside the large tun, 
two devils breathe life into a fat naked pope. The accompanying text 
explained the scenes. The Devil has become so incensed at hearing the 
Word of God preached that he forms his own creature, the Antichrist, to 
oppose the Word. He has had a great host of monks and nuns crushed up, 
and from these he makes an image into which he breathes life through 
black magic. The resultant being is made in the image of his creator, cruel 
and wild, but as soon as he becomes conscious of his strength, he will 
decide to make himself prince of Hell. This is, then, the Antichrist: a 
monster made of the extract of monks and nuns. 

This sheet draws together several themes from popular belief and 
popular culture. To the notion of demonic creation it adds the theme of 
black magic, and could be seen as a magical parody of the Communion. 
It may allude to popular devotional depictions of Christ in the winepress; 
these represented the doctrine of the Real Presence in the wine of the 
Communion by showing the suffering Christ being squeezed in a wine¬ 
press, from which his blood flowed as Communion wine into a chalice. 

It was also full of allusions to Carnival and carnivalesque satire. There 
is the idea of the pope as a monster formed through a process akin to 
winemaking, which together with the bibulous appearance of the pope 
shown here suggests the bacchic themes of Carnival. Crushing is a 
carnivalesque motif similar to that of dismemberment, found in 
Rabelais, and the Devil was also a familiar Carnival figure. It thus 
suggested the atmosphere of unbridled licence to parody and criticise 
authority expressed in Carnival. Such popular satirical elements are 
found throughout the Depiction of the Papacy , with which the themes of 
these last two sheets are closely connected. Indeed, in the copy of the 
Depiction of the Papacy in the British Library mentioned earlier, the two 
sheets have been bound into it as though they were part of the same 
work. 

The three examples examined so far were designed to show the 
monstrous nature of the papacy through its origins. That the pope was 
some kind of unnatural power was the message of another sheet from 
this work called the ‘Papal Ass’ (Figure 10). This showed a fabulous being 
allegedly found in the Tiber near Rome in 1496. The sixteenth century 
was greatly impressed by signs and omens, which were taken to signify 
misfortune or the wrath of God. The appearance of animal or human 
misbirths were accorded special attention because of the conviction that 
nature reflected the rule of God over the universe. Monsters were an 
infringement of nature and so a perversion of God’s creation. Although 
they were repugnant to him, God still permitted them as a sign of 
disorder and as a warning to mankind. The ‘Papal Ass’ was one of the 
most sensational monsters to appear in the age of the Reformation, and it 
was the one most heavily used for anti-papal polemic. 
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This curious creature was composed of an ass-head and a female torso, 
with one human hand and one animal limb. One leg ended in a hoof, the 
other in a claw. It was covered in scales, with a dragon-like tail, and on its 
rump was the face of an old man. This fantastic assembly of animal and 
human parts seems to have been invented in Italy at the end of the 
fifteenth century as part of a campaign of vilification of Pope Alexander 
VI. The buildings in the background are Roman landmarks associated 
with this pope: the square tower on the right he had used as a papal 
prison, while he had built as a fortification the castle on the left flying the 
papal flag. Both buildings were depicted in the original version and were 
taken over unchanged in Reformation copies. The discovery of the 
monster after a flood in the Tiber was originally presented as an omen 
directed against Alexander, mocking Rome’s pretensions to be ‘head of 
the world’ at a time when Italy had suffered defeat at the hands of French 
invaders in 1494. In short, it was basically a political satire. 

The depiction probably came to Germany via the Bohemian Brethren, 
who had used it for anti-Roman propaganda, and from this source it 
seems to have come to the attention of Luther and Melanchthon, 
probably late in 1522. There were good reasons in that year for taking it 
seriously, for there had been two monstrous misbirths which seemed 
like a divine commentary on the religious controversy raging in 
Germany. One was a calf misbirth from Freiberg in Saxony, with a bald 
patch on its head resembling a tonsure and a large flap of skin on its neck 
like a cowl. From these features it was dubbed the ‘Monk-calf. Another 
calf misbirth in Landsberg was dubbed the ‘Parson-calf because of its 
alleged resemblance to a priest. 

The importance of the ‘Monk-calf and the ‘Papal Ass’ as divine 
judgments over the papacy seemed self-evident, and in 1523 Luther and 
Melanchthon published a small pamphlet with woodcuts of both 
monsters and interpretations of their significance. Melanchthon provided 
an elaborate allegorical interpretation of the ‘Papal Ass’, more or less 
showing how the different features of the creature could be applied to the 
papacy. This was too elaborate to become a popular interpretation, and it 
was the lurid appearance which stuck in the mind. Any of its visual 
features could have been used for anti-papal polemic. In another work of 
1545, Luther referred to the sexual aspects of the ‘Papal Ass’ to make a 
jibe at the papacy, attacking the ‘hermaphrodites and sodomites’ around 
the pope, and addressing the pope himself as the ‘maiden popess’. 5 But 
when he reused the figure in the Depiction of the Papacy he chose to 
emphasise its monstrous and prophetic features. As his German text 
commented simply: ‘What God himself thinks of the papacy is shown by 
this terrible picture. Everyone should shudder as they take it to heart’. 

The monster theme also indirectly recalled the demonic origins of the 

5 For the ‘maiden popess’, Luther, Werke, vol. 54, p. 282. 
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papacy. There was a close relationship between monsters and sin, for sin 
was a disfigurement of the divine image in man, which transformed him 
into a monster. The monster thus stood close to the very origin of sin, the 
Devil, so that the monster was almost a visible expression of evil. The 
monster motif thus associated the papacy with the Devil. 

Having seen the birth and nature of the papacy, we now know how the 
pope might be expected to behave. The next four illustrations expand 
this theme. The first of these shows a leering pope about to decapitate a 
kneeling emperor (Figure 11). The diabolical origins of the deed are 
emphasised by the demon grinning from atop the papal tiara. The scene 
refers to the death in 1268 of prince Conrad IV, grandson of Frederick 
Barbarossa and only legal offspring of Frederick II. Conrad invaded Italy 
in pursuit of Hohenstaufen claims in the peninsular. Pope Clement IV 
received advance warning of the invasion and excommunicated Conrad 
as a preventative measure, giving his support to Conrad’s rival, Charles 
of Anjou. Conrad was captured and executed by Charles as an outlaw 
after a show trial. This put an end both to the Hohenstaufen line and to 
Hohenstaufen claims in Italy, a result not unpleasing to Charles of Anjou 
or the pope. However there is no evidence that Clement IV was in any 
way implicated in the prince’s death, except that he may have indirectly 
provided a legal justification for the execution. The scene presented in 
this sheet was therefore a crass polemical distortion of historical truth. 6 

The purpose of the sheet was to stir up German feeling against papal 
claims to supremacy over Germany and the Emperor by reviving old 
legends. It also hoped, perhaps, to warn the Emperor Charles V that the 
pope was not an ally to be trusted in dealing with the problem of German 
Protestantism. This is the message contained in the captions. The Latin 
title at the top reads: 'The pope thanks Caesar for his great gifts’. This 
makes plain that the current Emperor is intended, and although Conrad 
IV was never Emperor, the kneeling figure in the picture wears an 
imperial crown. The Latin words above the Emperor’s head identify the 
two figures, and add the comment: ‘Behold papal treachery, and from 
this one crime learn of all’. The German rhymed text echoes the title 
caption, that the Emperor has done much good for the pope, and this is 
how he is repaid. 

The next sheet was not included in the original edition, but clearly was 
added to some of the variant editions to strengthen the nationalist, anti- 
Roman theme. It shows Pope Alexander III humbling the Emperor 
Frederick Barbarossa by placing a foot on his neck (Figure 12). In 1177 
Frederick Barbarossa had humbled himself before the pope in Venice by 
kissing the pope’s foot, but in a gesture of reconciliation Alexander III 

6 For the case of Conrad IV, I have drawn on H. K. Mann, Lives of the Popes in the 
Middle Ages , vol. 15 (reprinted Liechtenstein, 1969) and A. Nitschke, ‘Konradin und 
Clemens IV’, Quellen und Forschungen aus italienischen Archiven 38 (1958), 268-77. 
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Figure 11 The Pope Thanks Caesar for his Great Gifts, 1545. (Courtesy of 
the Warburg Institute) 














Figure 12 The Pope, in Obedience to St Peter, honours the King. 
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Figure 13 The Papal Sow-ride and the Papal Ass on the Bagpipe, 1545. 
(Courtesy of the Warburg Institute) 
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Figure 14 The Popes Just Reward, 1545. (Courtesy of the Warburg 
Institute) 
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raised the Emperor up and gave him the kiss of peace. 7 Lutheran 
propaganda, however, relied on an historically incorrect legend which 
asserted that the pope had actually inflicted on the Emperor a double 
humiliation. According to Robert Barnes’ De vitis pontificum, published 
in Wittenberg in 1536, Alexander III forced Barbarossa to kneel before 
him and placed the papal foot on his neck. The Emperor tried to lessen 
the humiliation with the words: ‘I yield not to you but to Peter’. 
Whereupon the pope stepped on the imperial neck a second time, saying: 
‘To both me and Peter!’. The Latin title to the sheet alludes to this story 
with the words: ‘The pope, in obedience to St Peter, honours the king’. 
This was also a sarcastic reference to 1 Peter 2,17, ‘honour the Emperor’, 
an injunction clearly defied by the pope’s behaviour. The German text 
raises the same idea, but adds the thought that the Emperor enjoys divine 
favour: ‘Here the pope shows in deed that he is the enemy of God and 
man. For what God has created and would have honoured, this “Holiest 
of men” treads underfoot.’ 

The next sheet shows the immediate purpose of these two historical 
events (Figure 13). It is on the left-hand side of the only linked pair of 
pictures in the Depiction of the Papacy , where each illustration fills an 
adjoining page. This picture shows the pope riding on a sow, carrying on 
his open palm a spiral of steaming excrement, while he gives a blessing 
with the other hand. The Latin caption states that this is how the pope 
holds a council in Germany, alluding to the long-delayed General 
Council of the church, which the pope had summoned not to Germany 
but to Trent. The German text provides a bitter commentary on this. 
The sow must allow itself to be spurred from all sides, and if it wants a 
Council, all it will receive will be dung. 

There are two references here. Luther often spoke of Germany as the 
‘papal sow’, force-fed with lies for the pope’s own gain and advantage. 
There was also a popular riddle in circulation, which had appeared in 
print in 1541. This ran: ‘How do you ride a sow so that it will not bite? 
Answer: put dung on your hand and when the sow smells it, it will chase 
that and not bite its rider.’ The message of the picture, therefore, was 
how easily Germany could be deceived by Rome. One may well demand 
a German Council, but all that one would receive would be Roman dung 
— lies and deceit. Taken with the two historical sheets, the Depiction of the 
Papacy here had a clear political message. The Emperor and the Germans 
should not trust papal promises of a General Council, for the pope would 
treat them exactly as he had in the past, and bring about their ruin by lies 
and treachery. 

This so-called ‘Sow-ride’ also contained other overtones which made 
it perhaps the most talked about of the sheets in this series. It alluded to 

7 On Alexander III and Barbarossa, K. Hampc, Deutsche Kaisergeschichte in der Zeit der 
Salierund Staufer ( Leipzig, 1937). 
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the ‘Jewish sow\ a piece of blatant anti-semitic propaganda which grew 
out of long-standing hostility to the Jews during the middle ages and 
which first appeared in broadsheet form around 1460. This usually 
showed Jews riding on, suckling or kissing the rear of a sow, which they 
addressed as ‘our mother’, and which satirised the Jewish prohibition of 
eating pork. 8 Johannes Sleidanus, who between 1547 and 1554 wrote the 
first extensive history of the religious schism in Germany, mentioned the 
‘Sow-ride’ with distaste and reported that it did not meet with approval 
among those sympathetic to Luther, who felt it was unbecoming to such 
a man. Luther, however, was unrepentant and rejoiced to have angered 
the papacy with the image. 

The right-hand side of this double depiction provides a more 
theological message. Here the pope is represented as an ass attempting to 
play the bagpipe. The picture recalls the ‘Papal Ass’ but refers more 
directly to the proverbial brutishness and stupidity of the ass as a 
synonym for folly. Reformation polemic made good use of these 
proverbial overtones in labels applied to monks such as ‘cloister-ass’ or 
‘choir-ass’. Showing an ass playing a bagpipe, however, recalled another 
popular saying about ‘the ass on the lyre’. This signified the wasted effort 
of someone attempting a task for which they were not suited. The 
bagpipe may have been used here instead of the lyre in its role as a phallic 
symbol, so referring to papal debauchery. The principle meaning 
however was that the pope was as fit to be head of the church as the ass 
was to play the bagpipe. This is the ironic message of the Latin caption: 
‘The pope — doctor of theology and teacher of the faith.’ The German 
text is more direct: the pope’s claim to be the only person competent to 
expound Scripture and to determine doctrinal error is the same as the 
ass’s claim to be able to pipe and hit the right notes. 

In both pictures on this sheet, the pope in question is personally 
identified. On the right-hand side, the papal tiara has a lily on its tip, an 
emblem which appeared in the arms of the Farnese pope Paul III (1534— 
49). On the left-hand side, the figure riding on the sow is recognisable as 
Paul III. The sheet was certainly seen on its publication as a commentary 
on current events. It was understood as alluding to a letter written by 
Paul III to the Emperor Charles V on 24 August 1544, reproving him for 
making concessions to the Protestants at the 1544 Reichstag of Speyer. 
The letter was well known to German Protestants and had aroused their 
rage, and certainly contributed to Luther’s bitter anti-papal campaign of 
1545. 

After these descriptions of papal behaviour, the next three sheets tell 
the reader what the pope deserves as a reward for his deeds. The first can 
be called ‘The Pope’s Just Reward’ (Figure 14). It shows the pope and 


8 On the Judensau , see D. Kunzle, The Early Comic Strip . Narrative Strips and Picture 
Stories in the European Broadsheet from c. 1450 to 1825 (Berkeley, Calif., 1973), pp. 212, 24. 
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three cardinals being executed by hanging. Two cardinals have their hats 
dangling from their bodies, that of the third is tied to the gallows on 
which he hangs. Devils carry off the souls of the expiring victims, while 
the executioner nails to the gallows their tongues, which have been cut 
off as punishment for their criminal falsehoods. The Latin caption 
announces that this is a fitting reward for the satanic pope and his 
cardinals. 

The sheet contains some of the same allusions found in ‘The Origins of 
the Monks’, but formally it is based on the genre of the Schandbrief or 
‘letter of insult’, a common custom among the German nobility as a way 
of gaining revenge for unredressed grievances. Such letters of insult 
heaped abuse and libel upon the enemy, and were accompanied by 
Schandbilder or insulting depictions, which showed those under attack 
suffering death by dishonourable means - through hanging, 
dismemberment or disembowelment. The text of the Schandbrief usually 
stressed that this was the fit reward for the offences of which they 
complained. In imitation of the Schandbrief the German text proclaims: 
‘If the pope and cardinals were to be punished here on earth, their 
slanders would deserve what you see rightly depicted here.’ The figures 
so justly dispatched can be identified individually as Paul III, Cardinal 
Albert of Brandenburg and Cardinal Truchsess of Waldburg (the third 
cardinal cannot be identified with any certainty 9 ). This also conforms to 
the style of the Schandbrief which not only named the crime for which 
those attacked deserved to be hung, but also identified them by name, 
often depicting them through their heraldic device. 

Coats of arms had a special significance for people of the late middle 
ages, since they were regarded as a substitute for the person they 
signified. They were even seen as a pictorial expression of the personality 
itself. Schandbilder seized on this feature, in some cases showing the coat 
of arms hanging upside down alongside the person executed. Another 
variant of the Schandbild used a less refined form of insult, showing the 
seal of the person attacked being pressed into a heap of excrement or into 
a sow’s behind. The seal was a sign of personal commitment and good 
faith, like present-day use of a signature, so that such depictions 
expressed the injured party’s belief in the faithlessness of his opponent: 
his seal was worth no more than dung. 

The Depiction of the Papacy adapted this feature of the Schandbild in 
another sheet parodying the papal arms (Figure 15). The crossed papal 
keys have been replaced by a pair of jemmies, in German called ‘thieves 
keys’. The papal tiara, which should surmount the shield, has been 
inverted and a Landsknecht, a mercenary soldier, defecates into it. Two 


9 This figure has been identified in Heege and Grisar and in Harms, Schilling and 
Wang as Luther’s opponent Johann Cochlaeus, but there is no physical resemblance and 
Cochlaeus was never a cardinal. 
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others adjust their dress after having done the same. The Latin title states 
satirically: ‘The pope is adored as an earthly god’. The German text 
comments that the pope has treated the kingdom of Christ as the pope’s 
crown is treated here. But there is no cause for despair, it continues, for 
God has promised comfort in the overthrow of the papacy, referred to in 
Revelation 18, the proclamation that Babylon has fallen. 

In this example the printed text adds two different messages to that 
supplied by the picture. The German verses, as with the ass on the 
bagpipe, provide a quasi-doctrinal commentary, but the Latin caption is 
closer to the message of the woodcut, an ironic inversion, a reduction of 
the sublime to the mundane. This is what Mikhael Bakhtin called the 
‘material bodily principle’ in popular culture. 10 Numerous references in 
popular satire to basic human functions such as eating, defecation or 
intercourse had the effect, he argued, of reducing the elevated to the 
humble, humiliating it such that it loses its ability to inspire awe. Such 
‘grotesque realism’, as Bakhtin called it, is found throughout the 
Depiction of the Papacy . It was also used in the ‘Papal Sow’, but its most 
effective application is found in another sheet in this work which might 
be called ‘The Papal Belvedere’ (Figure 16). 

Paul III sits in his throne, flanked by Cardinals Otto Truchsess and 
Albert of Brandenburg. Two peasants bare their bottoms and fart at the 
pope, who holds out a papal bull of condemnation, identified as such by 
the fire and brimstone it is emitting. The emission of the bull is thus 
answered by the emission of wind, a piece of grotesque realism worthy 
of Rabelais. The German text comments on this: ‘No, pope, do not scare 
us with your ban, and be not such an angry man, or else we’ll oppose you 
and show you a belvedere. ’ The Belvedere was a papal building in Rome, 
but here it can be understood literally to mean ‘a comely view’, a satirical 
reference to showing the bottom to the pope. This was itself a popular 
gesture signifying contempt. 

The Latin text develops another thought suggested by the picture: 
‘Here are lips fashioned for the feet of the pope. ’ This refers to the custom 
of kissing the pope’s foot in reverence, and provides another satiric 
inversion. Lips become the cheeks of the buttocks, so that the meaning 
imparted is that the papal toe, far from being worthy to kiss, is fit to fart 
upon - or even worse. This reduced a solemn custom to the level of the 
crudely material, rendering it risable. Such attacks could also serve 
another purpose, to act as professions of disbelief in the power and 
efficacy of the papacy. To flaunt in such a manner objects, persons or 
actions held to represent the divine order could vividly demonstrate that 
they were without supernatural power. The holy was thus desacralised 
and withdrawn from the realm of religious veneration. 

The last sheet in the work shows the ultimate fate of the papacy (Figure 


10 


M. Bakhtin, Rabelais and his World (Cambridge, Mass, 1968), pp. 19-20. 
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17). The pope sits enthroned in a giant hell-mouth, surrounded by 
demons, one of whom is clad as a monk with a large tonsure. Two 
demons hover over the pope, crowning him with his triple tiara, which 
has a spiral of excrement for its tip. The pope has the ears of an ass, a 
reference both to the ‘Papal Ass’ and to ‘the Ass on the Bagpipe’. Many of 
the demons are trying to prop up the papal throne, which is breaking 
apart and apparently collapsing into the jaws of hell. The direction of the 
pope’s movement is ambiguous, for it is not clear whether he has just 
risen out of hell or is about to sink into it. This is perhaps unimportant; it 
is more significant that the pope is being crowned in the hell-mouth, but 
at the moment of his triumph his throne collapses beneath him. It is this 
to which the text calls attention. The German text states: ‘Here sits the 
pope in the name of all devils; now it is plain that he is the true Antichrist 
foretold in Scripture.’ The Latin caption provides biblical proof by a 
reference to 2 Thessalonians 2 and by labelling the scene ‘the kingdom of 
Satan and the pope’. The pope thus ends where he began, the creature of 
Satan, a parody of Christ - in fact, the Antichrist. 

The overall message of the Depiction of the Papacy is conveyed through 
the interplay of words and pictures. The immediate purpose of the work 
was political, to discredit papal plans for a General Council and to win 
the emperor from the side of the pope by arousing anti-papal national 
feeling. However the message went far beyond this political aim, 
fundamentally attacking the metaphysical status of the papacy. Yet this 
was only indirectly a theological attack, for it used a limited number of 
doctrinal allusions. It depended heavily on images and concepts drawn 
from popular culture and popular beliefs - legends, parody, insults, 
monsters, proverbs, riddles, ‘grotesque realism’ and the demonic. 

What does this one work tell us about the nature and processes of 
popular propaganda? Its most notable feature was the way in which it 
reduced the complex issues of the Reformation to a basic confrontation 
between the forces of good and evil. This was achieved by expressing the 
intricacies of theology, politics and national grievance in a number of 
discrete and easily recognisable symbols. It was a process of 
simplification, and at the same time a process of reification, in which 
abstract principles were expressed in concrete personalised form. Luther 
believed the Reformation to be a great metaphysical confrontation 
between God and the Antichrist, between the divine and the diabolical. 
Popular propaganda presented the diabolical and antichristian nature of 
Catholic belief in very material ways, in terms of persons - monks, 
cardinals, the pope, all named figures presented in their own image and 
likeness. 

These images were drawn, as we have seen, from the popular culture 
of the time, and were readily recognisable by the ordinary reader. The 
creators of propaganda worked by taking such common images and 
reassembling them into new schemata, which could then be read by the 
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Figure 15 The Pope is Adored as an Earthly God, 1545. (Courtesy of the 
Warburg Institute) 
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Figure 16 The Papal Belvedere, 1545. (Courtesy of the Warburg Institute) 
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Figure 17 The Pope as Antichrist in the Jaws of Hell, 1545. (Courtesy of the 
Warburg Institute) 
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unlettered as easily as we recognise the visual allusions in TV 
commercials today. However new the message, the images on which it 
relied were customary, even age old. If Reformation propaganda was 
highly successful, it was because it relied so heavily on what was taken 
for granted in the culture of the age. 

Yet there were limitations to the kind of propaganda we have 
discussed in this article. As used in works as the Depiction of the Papacy , it 
fulfilled only a negative function. It could identify enemies for attack and 
demonise them (literally!), but it was signally unsuited to transmit the 
theological content of the Reformation message. It is significant that 
after a generation of polemic and propaganda Luther himself should have 
fallen back on such a negative weapon and thought of it as his 
‘testament’. This tells us much about the failure of the Lutheran 
Reformation to strike deep theological roots among the masses. 

The Depiction of the Papacy , however, had a wider ideological 
significance. It has been said that the purpose of propaganda is to incite to 
action, rather than just to change opinions. Propaganda works such as 
this, showing the papacy and its supporters as monstrous, demonic and 
no more than dung, certainly did that; it incited people to direct action 
against the clergy. Religious riots have been seen as expressing fears of 
pollution, so that attacks on religious opponents were intended to purify 
society of the filth they were believed to represent. 11 The work we have 
analysed here shows these emotions might have been aroused by 
working on popular cultural ideas. The study of popular propaganda, 
then, is a meeting point for a number of important issues in Reformation 
history. Works such as the Depiction of the Papacy , long regarded by many 
sober historians as distasteful and trivial, can tell us a good deal about 
mental and ideological processes in the Reformation, and can suggest 
much about the behaviour that set the religious movement in motion. 

Since I am indebted to Luther for the subject of this article, it is fitting 
that he should have the last word. He said three things of relevance. First, 
he wrote that it was impossible for people not to make images of things, 
because ‘without images we can neither think nor understand anything’. 
Second, he deduced from this that images should be put to use for their 
educational value. Third, he was aware of the rhetorical power of 
images, pointing out that through such means the common people 
become so aware of the real nature of the papacy ‘that one is sick 
whenever one sees or hears a cleric’. 12 The reader who squirmed 
uncomfortably at the distastefulness of some of the imagery in his little 
work has probably got his message. 


11 J. Ellul, Propaganda. The Formation of Men's Attitudes (New York, 1973); N. Z. 
Davis, ‘Religious Riot in Sixteenth Century France’, in Society and Culture in Early Modern 
France ( London, 1975). 

12 Luther, Werke , vol. 37, p. 63. 
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LUTHER MYTH: A POPULAR HISTORIOGRAPHY 
OF THE REFORMER* 

The life and career of Martin Luther must be one of the best known 
stories of the modern period. Less well known is what we might call the 
‘popular historiography’ of the Reformer— how he was regarded by his 
contemporaries and by later generations, before our modern bio¬ 
graphies came to be written. In order to explain the nature of this 
‘popular historiography’ I want to discuss here certain ‘myths’ about 
Luther that can be found in sixteenth-century sources, and in folktales 
recorded during the nineteenth century. ‘Myth’ is used here both in a 
narrow sense to mean an individual narrative, and in a broader sense to 
designate the genre constituted by a number of similar tales. Let us 
establish the meaning of the term by concentrating on sixteenth-century 
examples, beginning with one of the most striking individual narra¬ 
tives. This was first published as a broadsheet in 1617 , and is known as 
the Dream of Frederick the Wise (see frontispiece). It relates a threefold 
dream experienced by the Elector Frederick the Wise of Saxony on the 
evening of 30 October, 1517 — the eve of the day on which Luther is said 
to have posted his Ninety-five Theses in Wittenberg. 

Frederick fell asleep in his castle at Schweinitz, pondering how he 
could assist the holy souls in Purgatory to attain blessedness, and he 
dreamed that God had sent him a monk of fine and noble features, a 
natural son of the Apostle Paul. As companions God had given the 
monk all the dear saints, who assured Frederick that if he would permit 
the monk to write on his castle church at Wittenberg he would not regret 
it. Since this request was affirmed by such powerful witnesses, 
Frederick agreed. The monk now wrote in such great letters that they 
could be read all the way from Wittenberg to Schweinitz, and the quill 
with which he wrote stretched all the way to Rome, where it pierced the 
ear of a lion, and began to topple the papal throne. The scene recurred in 
a second dream, and now all the Estates of the Holy Roman Empire ran 
to the pope, who beseeched their protection from this evil. In the third 


* This paper was delivered at the Institute of Germanic Studies on 10 November 1983 , 
the 500 th anniversary of Luther’s birth. 
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dream, some attempted to break the monk’s quill, but could not. When 
asked whence he had such a quill, the monk replied that it came from a 
one-hundred-year-old goose. Then the monk’s quill produced others, 
which were taken up by other learned folk, whose quills became as long 
and as hard as the monk’s. On awakening, Frederick sought an interpre¬ 
tation of his dream, but was advised that God alone could interpret its 
mysteries and it was best left to see what the future might bring . 1 

Characteristic of this tale is its double legitimation, through its alleged 
historicity and its overtly prophetic nature. In 1617 , the year of the first 
Reformation Jubilee, it was presented to the reader as an historical event 
with a well-attested provenance. The editor of the broadsheets claimed 
that the story had been narrated to Frederick’s chaplain, Georg Spalatin, 
who passed it on to Antonius Musa, later Superintendent of Rochlitz, 
who had written it down. The editor of 1617 , identified only by the 
initials D.K. (but who was probably David Krautvogel, Superintendent 
of Freiberg in Saxony), claimed to have read this manuscript in 1591 , 
when it was in the possession of the pastor of Rochlitz, Batholomeus 
Schonbach. All these details, attested by prominent Lutheran church¬ 
men, bear witness to the historical truth of the tale, which is then 
confirmed by its prophetic character. 

This prophetic character is found not simply in the accuracy with 
which the dream foretells historical events — Frederick pondering on 
indulgences as Luther is about to attack their basis, Luther’s Pauline 
theology, the posting of the Theses, the shaking of the power of Rome, 
the inability of secular princes to defend the papacy, and the continua¬ 
tion of Luther’s work by other Reformers. It is also found in its allusion 
to a prophecy said to have been uttered by John Hus at the stake in 1415 : 
that he, a goose, may be burned (in Czech ‘husa’ means ‘goose’), but in a 
hundred years a swan (Luther) would come, which could not be burned. 
The broadsheet makes this reference more explicit in the engraving 
illustrating its text, showing a goose burning on a pyre. Further 
prophetic confirmation is found in the structure of the narrative: Luther 
is sent by God, recommended by the saints, and the dream recurs three 
times, thus attesting its prophetic validity . 2 

All these features make the story easily recognizable as myth: that is, a 
historical narrative of events embodying some sacred or supernatural 
quality, intended as a symbolic form of communication, and to do with 


1 The copy used for the above account is in the Berlin Staatsbibliothek, Hand- 
schriftenabteilung, YA 91 a. See also Hans Volz, ‘Der Traum Kurfiirst Friedrichs 
des Weisen vom 30 ./ 31 . Oktober 1517 ’, Gutenberg] ahrbuch ( 1970 ), 174 - 212 ; and E. 
Benz, Die Vision. Erfahrungsformen und Bilderwelt (Stuttg&rt, 1969 ), pp. 125 - 30 . 

2 Volz, pp. 198 - 202 ; on threefold recurrence. Die Religion in Geschichte und 
Gegenwart , 3 rd edition (Tubingen, 1962 ), vi, 1002 . 
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origins or transformations . 3 It is the end-product of a process of myth¬ 
building around Luther’s person which began almost as soon as he 
became a public figure. This process can be traced in the propaganda 
pamphlets of the early 1520 s and in visual depictions of Luther. Its 
substantial content is best summarized in a 1520 pamphlet which argues 
that Luther instructs the people by virtue of his office as a monk, a 
doctor and a preacher. As monk, he exemplifies a pious Christian life; as 
doctor, he is a pious teacher; as preacher, he proclaims the saving 
doctrine of the Word of God . 4 This corresponds to three visual images 
of Luther: Luther as friar with a tonsure, Luther in his doctor’s cap, and 
Luther holding the Bible . 5 Taken together, they present him as a ‘holy 
man’, as the ‘man of God’. His stature was immeasurably increased 
beyond this, however, by attributing to him the status of sainthood. 

The image of Luther as saint appears as early as 1521 . Aleander 
reported from Worms about sales of Luther portraits showing him with 
the nimbus of sainthood and a dove symbolizing the inspiration of the 
Holy Spirit. In medieval iconography, the dove was the attribute given 
to church fathers such as Ambrose, Augustine, Jerome and Gregory, 
and Aleander reported from Worms that one man had asserted on the 
market-place that Luther should be placed above St Augustine . 6 More 
directly, the dove may allude to the legend of St Gregory the Great. On 
St Gregory’s death, it was suggested that his works should be burned as 
heretical, but one of his closest friends prevented this by testifying that 
he had seen the Holy Spirit, in the form of a dove, actually dictating the 
works into St Gregory’s ear . 7 At a time when Luther’s opponents, 
especially Aleander, were sparing no effort to have his books burned, 
the message was overt: Luther’s works were divinely inspired, and also 
should not be burned . 8 

The nimbus was a more explicit sign of sainthood, and it is found in 
several Luther portraits of the early 1520 s (although there are only a few 


3 For this definition, Percy Cohn, ‘Theories of Myth’, Man , 4 (1969), 537. 

4 Schutzred und christenlich antwort ains erbern liebnabers gottlicher warheit der hailigen 
geschrift (S. Otmar, Augsburg, 1520), fol. B4. 

5 R. W. Scribner, For the Sake of Simple Folk. Popular Propaganda for the German 
Reformation (Cambridge, 1981), p. 16. 

6 P. Kalkoff, Die Depeschen des Nuntius Aleander vom Wormser Reichstag 1521 (Halle, 
1886), pp. 34, 52, 133; for the iconography, E. Kirschbaum (ed.), Lexikon der 
christlichen Ikonographie , (Freiburg, 1972), iv, 243; K. Kiinstle (ed.), Ikonographie der 
christlichen Kunst, (Freiburg, 1926), 1, 21. 

7 Uwe Westfehling (ed.), Die Messe Gregors des Grofien. Vision, Kunst , Realitdt. 
Katalog und Fiihrer zu einer Ausstellung im Schnutgen Museum Koln (Cologne, 1982), 
p. 13 - 

8 For further discussion of this theme, seeR. W. Scribner, ‘IncombustibleLuther: the 
Image of the Reformer in Early Modern Germany’, below, pp. 323 - 53 . 
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cases where he is directly called a saint — sanctus or heilig — in print ). 9 
The nimbus may have been borrowed from the legend of St Martin of 
Tours, who was said to have been surrounded by a nimbus when the 
Holy Spirit descended on him . 10 The link is plausible, since most of the 
depictions of Luther with the nimbus came from Strassburg, where St 
Martin was a particularly favourite saint. Indeed, St Martin was one of 
the most popular church patrons overall in South Germany, and had 
experienced a revival of interest there during the fifteenth century . 11 
The nimbus drops out of Luther iconography after the early 1520 s, 
although it reappears in a broadsheet of 1623 . The dove also disappears, 
but is found again in Luther portraits and depictions of the mid-century, 
when Luther’s death gives rise to a renewed wave of myth-building . 12 

The early Luther myth conforms to the image of the medieval saint in 
another feature, his ability to withstand the wiles of Satan. There were 
numerous anecdotes circulating in the second half of the century about 
Luther confronting and confounding the Devil. These may have been 
derived from Luther’s Table Talk , where he spoke of ‘debating with 
Satan’, but the story first turns up in a pamphlet of 1523 . Here the Devil 
appears to Luther in the guise of a Dominican, and disputes with him in 
syllogisms. Luther has the best of the argument, and as it goes on, he 
recognizes the Devil from his claw-like hands and banishes him with a 
biblical quotation. (In the Table Talk he claimed to have used another 
method: ‘I drive him away with a fart ’.) 13 

This story may also have been suggested by the legend of St Martin, 
for he too was confronted in his cell by the Devil. There are several 
other parallels between Luther and St Martin suggested in aspects of 
Luther’s image in the popular literature of the 1520 s. St Martin was a 
preacher against idolatry and false belief who called for true repent- 

9 Andrea Korsgen-Wiedeburg, ‘Das Bild Martin Luthers in den Flugschriften der 
friihen Reformation’, in Festgabe for Ernst Walter Zeeden , edited by H. Rabe, 
Hansgeorg Molitor, Hans-Christoph Rublack (Miinster/Westfalen, 1976), p. 154. 

10 Albert Lecoy de la Marche, Saint Martin (Tours, 1881), pp. 2o8f., 370 (plate). 

11 Ibid., p. 684 on the popularity of St Martin in Strassburg; on the depiction of Luther 
with tne nimbus, Scribner, Simple Folk , p. 253, no. 12a; on St Martin as church 
patron in South Germany, Historischer Atlas for Baden-Wiirttemberg, Kommission 
fur geschichtliche Landeskunde in Baden-Wurttemberg, (Stuttgart, 1972-84), 
Karte VIII, la, and Erlauterung vm, la, p. 7. 

12 On later depictions of Luther with the dove, Scribner, Simple Folk, pp. 202, 220; on 
the 1623 broadsheet, Waare und Klare bildnuss, der zweyen theuren Manner Gottes, als 
Fierrn Johann Hussen . . . und denn D. M. Luther (1623), which shows Luther and 
Hus, but does not give the latter a halo. (Copy of this broadsheet in British 
Library, 1870^.1/158.) A second version is reproduced in Deutsche Illustrierte 
Flugblatter des 16. und 17. Jahrhunderts: Die Sammlung des Herzog-August-Bibliothek in 
Wolfenbiittel , edited by W. Harms, M. Schilling, A. Wang (Munich, 1980), p. 355. 

13 Ain schoner Dialogus von Martino Luther und der geschichten Botschaji auss der Helle 
(J.Gastel, Zwickau, 1523); M. Luther, Werke, Kritische Gesamtausgabe (Weimar, 
1883-1983), hereafter abbreviated as WA, Tischreden , 1, 204 (no. 469); vi. 216 
(no. 6827); the passage cited, 1, 205 (no. 469): so weyse man yhnflugs mit eim fortz ab. 
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ance. He was especially favourable to the poor and the humble, and 
was chosen as a church leader by popular acclamation. St Martin was 
also the patron saint of shepherds and cattle, protecting them from 
wolves, echoed in a woodcut showing Luther defending faithful 
Christians, in the form of sheep, from ravening wolves dressed as the 
pope and his cardinals . 14 

A more complex parallel was drawn in an undated pamphlet, prob¬ 
ably from 1523 or 1524 , which argued that the sequence sung annually 
on the feast of St Martin was a hidden prophecy that the pope and his 
cardinals are really heretics. The sequence says that every heretic turns 
pale and flees the name of Martin. The author of the pamphlet interprets 
this to mean that Martin (Luther) speaks the truth so vehemently that 
heretics cannot defend their errors and lies, and so cannot stand the 
sound of his name, hence, by implication, the strong opposition Luther 
has aroused among the papists. It concludes that for years the clergy 
have unwittingly been foretelling what has now come true . 15 However, 
the most explicit parallels with St Martin were drawn after Luther’s 
death. In his funeral sermon for Luther, Johann Bugenhagen called 
attention to the fact that there had been equally great sorrow at the death 
of St Martin, and a dispute similar to that in the case of Luther about 
where the body should be laid . 16 

Luther was also called an Apostle and compared to St Paul. A 
woodcut used as a title page for a 1524 edition of his New Testament 
shows him as an Evangelist seated in his study, at work on his biblical 
translation: a halo and the dove attest his divine inspiration . 17 His 
activity as biblical translator probably inspired a depiction of him as St 
Jerome, translator of the Vulgate edition of the Bible, the normative 
edition for the Middle Ages. This was engraved in the 1540 s by Wolf 
Stuber, in imitation of Durer’s depiction of St Jerome in his study . 18 

The most striking parallel of all was that drawn between Luther and 


14 On these features of St Martin of Tours, Henri Martin, Saint Martin (Pans, 1917), 
pp. 16, 29-30, 32-34, 36-37, 40; H. Bachthold-Staubli (ed.), Handworter des 
deutschen Aberglaubens , i2vols (Berlin/Leipzig, 1927-42), v, col. 1710; for the 
woodcut, Scribner, Simple Folk, p. 29. 

15 Das Bapst, bischoffund Cardinal die rechten Ketzer seint aus einer alien Prophetzey durch 
sie selbstgemacht und von ihn jerlich gesungen undgelesen (no place and date). Copy in 
Germanisches Nationalmuseum Nuremberg, 8° Ri 843. 

16 K. E. Forstemann (ed.), Denkmale dem D. Martin Luther . . . errichtet (Nordhausen, 
1846), pp. 96b 

17 The woodcut in Scribner, Simple Folk, p. 20; on Luther as Apostle and St Paul, 
Korsgen-Wiedeburg, p. 156; Marc Lienhard, ‘Held oder Ungeheuer? Luthers 
Gestalt und Tat im Lichte der zeitgenossischen Flugschriften-Literatur’, Lutherjahr- 
buch , 45 (1978), 65, 72. 

18 See Werner Hofmann, Luther und die Folgen fur die Kunst (Munich, 1983), p. 208, 
plate 82, 82a (the Diirer original). The work is undated, though Stuber was active 
from c. 1547 to 1588, and an earlier date closer to Luther’s death seems more likely 
than the c. 1580 dating given here. 
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Christ himself. The clearest example dates from 1521 , in a pamphlet 
which describes Luther’s trial at Worms in terms of Christ’s Passion: 

Luther with his disciples went forth over the Rhine and entered into Worms, 
where Caesar was holding a diet. Knowing that he was come, the High 
Priest and Pharisees assembled in the palace of the High Priest of Mainz, 
called Caiphas, and consulted with the Scribes how they might violate his 
safe conduct and take him with subtlety and burn him. 

The account continues in this vein until the Crucifixion, where Luther is 
not executed, but only his books are burned. However, a picture of 
Luther is placed with them, on which is written: ‘This is Martin Luther, 
a teacher of the Gospel’. To the left and right of this picture are placed 
those of Hutten and Carlstadt, so that the scene becomes a crucifixion in 
effigy. But miraculously Luther’s picture refused to burn, until it is 
placed in a box of pitch, which then melts into the flames . 19 

Another pamphlet tells of Luther’s ‘resurrection’ after Worms, pre¬ 
dicting that he will rise again like Christ, defeat the armies of the 
Antichrist, Gog and Magog, and spread his doctrine throughout the 
world . 20 The Christ parallel also drops out of the Luther myth after the 
1520 s, but there are echoes of it in a tale recounted by Johann Kessler in 
1546 , where he relates how he and another student met the disguised 
Luther in the Black Bear Inn in Jena, where they ate with him without 
recognizing him, and discussed Luther’s teachings and what would 
become of him. This tale appears to be modelled on the risen Christ’s 
encounter with two disciples on the road to Emmaeus, where he ate 
with them unrecognized, and discussed his death, resurrection and 
teachings (Luke 24 . 13 - 32). 21 Another example from the 1540 s is a 
woodcut by Lucas Cranach the Younger, which resembles a Last 
Judgement scene, showing Luther in the place of Christ, separating the 
saved (in the Lutheran church) from the damned (in the Papal church ). 22 

To depict Luther as a living saint of Christ-like stature seems para¬ 
doxical for a movement which rejected the cult of the saints because it 
placed mere humans on the same level as God. The contradiction with 
the Reformer’s basic doctrines was so great that it was hardly likely to 
become an overt constituent element in Luther myth. However, it was 
always present as an undertone in the view of him as an exemplary 
Christian, a man of exceptional piety, and a chosen tool of God’s 
purpose in showing the true way to salvation. More acceptable motifs 


19 Doctor Mar. Luthers Passio durch Marcellum beschrieben (S. Grimm, Augsburg, 1521). 

20 Heinrich von Kettenbach, Ein practica practiciert auss der heylgen Bibel (G. Erlinger, 
Bamberg, 1523), cited from O. Clemen (ed ), Flugschrijten aus den ersten Jahren der 
Reformation , (Leipzig, 1908), n, 192. 

21 Johannes Kessler, Sabbata , edited by Ernst Gotzinger (St. Gallen, 1902), pp. 76f. 

22 Scribner, Simple Folk, p. 206. 
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were found in the Old Testament. A 1524 broadsheet shows Luther 
leading Christian believers out of Egyptian darkness towards the light of 
the crucified Christ. The scene has certain similarities with Christ’s 
harrowing of Hell, but its overt purpose is to present Luther as a modern 
Moses, a divinely chosen prophet, teacher and leader who shows the 
way to God. But even here traditional elements are not eliminated. 
Luther appears in the role of a mediator, shown in the woodcut by the 
way in which he shows a kneeling woman the way to the crucified 
Christ. The printed text is even more explicit, offering thanks to God, 
‘that you have, O gentle Lord, redeemed us from the gates of Hell, 
through Martin Luther, with your Word, and opened Heaven to us’. 23 
However, it was the Moses comparison that was to be taken up, and it 
was developed at some length in sermons by Johann Mathesius in 1562, 
which bcame in print what was effectively the first Luther biography. 
He justified the comparison with the tag: ‘The deeds are the same, only 
the persons are different’ (Res sunt eadem, personae mutantur ). 24 

A 1524 pamphlet claimed that the peasants in the inns hailed Luther as 
a prophet sent by God, 25 and the motif of the prophet was the one most 
easily reconciled with Reformation belief. The popular propaganda of 
the 1520s applied many prophetic labels to Luther. He was a Daniel 
awakened among the people, an Elias or a John the Baptist. The last two 
were especially appropriate as typological models. Elias, who slew the 
idolatrous priests of Baal, was the prime example of a preaching prophet 
whose mission was to lead the people to repentance. John the Baptist, 
himself spoken of as a ‘second Elias’, attacked the hypocrisy of the 
Pharisees and showed the way to Christ. In a funeral sermon delivered in 
Eisleben shortly after Luther’s death, Michael Colius praised him as a 
‘true Elias und John the Baptist for our age’, and it thereafter became a 
commonplace to refer to Luther as the ‘third Elias’. 26 

Luther was also set within the framework of apocalyptic prophecy. 
He was identified with the angel in Apocalypse 14, 8 and 18, 1 who is 
sent to proclaim the fall of Babylon, to overthrow the whore and to 


23 The illustration reproduced and its iconography analyzed in Scribner, Simple Folk , 
p. 30. For the German text: ‘Wir sagen auch o Jesu Christ / . . . Mit dankbarkeit, 
lob, preyss und eer / das du uns hast, (o mylter her) / Erloset von der hellen port / 
Durch Martin Luther, mit deym Wort, / und uns den hymmel uffgeschlossen’, 
reproduced in original size in Max Geisberg, Der deutsche Einblatt-Holzschnitt in der 
ersten Haljie des i6.Jhts. (Munich, 1923-30), no. 927. 

24 Johann Mathesius, Dr. Martin Luthers Leben. In siebzehn Predigten dargestellt (Berlin, 
1862), p. 87. 

25 Klag und antwort von Lutherischen und Bebstlichen pfaffen (1524), in Satiren und 
Pasquille aus der Reformations zeit, edited by Oskar Schade (Hannover, 1858), m, 156. 

26 On Elias as preacher-prophet, cf. The Jewish Encyclopedia , third edition (New 
York, 1925), x, 214; see also Mathesius, p. 317, where Luther is compared with 
Elias as a Bergprediger , because he was the son of a Bergmannl 
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break the cup of abomination from which all the kings and peoples of the 
earth have drunk. We have already seen him referred to as the man who 
defeats the hordes of the Antichrist, and in a 1523 pamphlet by Haug 
Marschalck he was also identified with Elias and Enoch, the two 
prophets who, according to the popular legends about the Antichrist, 
were sent to expose the Antichrist’s identity and to proclaim the Last 
Days. The notion of Luther as the Third Elias here took on extraordi¬ 
narily strong eschatological overtones. Luther was certainly the Third 
Elias, and so clear indication that the last times had begun. Marschalck 
also related Luther to another popular prophecy with eschatological 
dimensions, that of the Third Frederick, the Last World Emperor who 
was to renew Christendom, overthrow Rome, chastise the clergy and 
recover the Holy Sepulchre, the prelude to the Last Days. Marschalck 
identified this figure with Luther’s protector, Frederick the Wise. 27 

Two other prophecies of the later Middle Ages were applied to 
Luther. One was published in 1488 by the astrologer Johann Lichten- 
berger, predicting the birth in 1484 of a ‘minor prophet’, who would 
bring wondrous exposition of Scripture, alteration of laws and the 
introduction of new ceremonies which the people would take as divine 
doctrine. He would be a monk in a white cowl, followed by another 
monk, and the devil would perch on his shoulder. Many specific 
features of this prophecy could be applied to Luther only with great 
difficulty, although his birthdate in 1483 stood close enough to that of 
the ‘minor prophet’. Luther’s Catholic critics did apply it to him, 
interpreting the devil on his shoulder as proof of his satanic inspiration, 
and one sixteenth-century reader penned into his copy the names 
‘Luther’ and ‘Melanchthon’ on the woodcut illustration of the prophet 
and his attendant monk. In 1527 Luther wrote a preface to a German 
edition of Lichtenberger’s prophecy, denouncing it as ungodly and a 
fantasy. 28 Perhaps for this reason it had no wider resonance during the 
course of the sixteenth century, although it did turn up again as late as 
1718, as one of several prophecies said to have foretold Luther’s divine 


27 Haug Marschalck, Von dem weit erschollen Namen Luther (S. Otmar, Augsburg, 
1523), fol. A2 (the Third Frederick), fol. A3 (Elias and Enoch). On the latter two 
figures, and on Luther as prophet in general, Hans Preuss, Die Vorstellung vom 
Antichrist im spateren Mittelalter, bei Luther und in der konfessionellen Polemik (Leipzig, 
1906), p. 12; and Martin Luther, der Prophet (Giitersloh, 1933). 

28 On the work in general, Aby Warburg, ‘Heidnisch-antike Weissagungen in Wort 
und Bild zu Luthers Zeiten’, in Sitzungsberichte der Heidelberger Akademie der 
Wissetischaften , Phil.-hist. Klasse, 10 (1919)* 39 ~ 44 > esp. ill. 15 (the names penned in 
on the woodcut). The pamphlet which applied it to Luther: Ain schoner dialogus von 
Martino Luther (see note 13 above), fol. A4. Philip Melanchthon at least indirectly 
tried to link the prophecy to Luther, cf. Warburg, pp. 12-15. For Luther’s preface, 
WA, xxm, 7-12. 
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mission. 29 The second prophecy was published in 1527 by Andreas 
Osiander, the Nuremberg Reformer. This was a reworking of an Italian 
pseudo-Joachimite work which Osiander transformed into a pictorial 
prophecy of Luther's reform, which was depicted as inaugurating the 
dawn of the last age before the Second Coming of Christ. 30 

The Luther prophecy which most fascinated the sixteenth century, 
however, was that attributed to Hus, about the burning of the goose and 
the swan to come which could not be burned. In 15 31 Luther applied this 
prophecy to himself (to do so involved not a little distortion of the 
historical tradition!), and in 1537 it was popularized injohann Agricola’s 
Tragedy of John Hus. Thereafter it became a firm part of Luther myth, 
highlighted in every Luther biography. Justus Jonas and Bugenhagen 
both repeated it in their funeral sermons for Luther, and it featured 
prominently in Mathesius’s influential 1562 sermons. Mathesius men¬ 
tioned it as one of three authentic prophecies concerning Luther, a 
choice of some significance, for it was the threefold recurrence of such 
forecasts which attested their validity. One of the others was the 
prediction of an old monk to the young Luther that he would not die of 
an illness which he was suffering at the time, but would survive to 
become a great man. The third was a prophecy attributed to Johann von 
Hilten, a Franciscan imprisoned in Eisenach in 1483 for heterodox 
views. He had prophesied that in 1516 another monk would appear to 
reform the church. 31 

All these prophecies led contemporaries to the firm conclusion that 
Luther was without doubt a divinely ordained prophet. As early as 1529 
Friedrich Myconius was addressing him as ‘a prophet of the Lord to the 
Germans’, a title Luther accepted himself, and by the time of his death 


29 Curieuser Geschichts-Kalender des Hocherleuchteten und von Gott zur Verbesserung der 
Christlichert Kirchen auserwehlten Mamies D. Martin Luther (Leipzig, 1718), which 
supplies on pp. 90-111 sixteen prophecies of Luther’s coming, the Lichtenberger 
prophecy on p. 92. This was easily outdone by Heinrich Wurtzer, Lutherus 
Refirmator (Hamburg, 1718), who had no less than thirty prophecies of Luther 
scattered throughout its first 200-odd pages. 

30 Scribner, Simple Folk , pp. 142-47. This too was repeated later as an authentic 
prophecy, see Matthias Flacius Illryicus, Catalogus testium veritatis (Augsburg, 
1562), p.402. 

31 Cf. A. Hauffen, ‘Hus ein Gans — Luther ein Schwan’, in: Untersuchungen und 
Quellen zu germanischer und romanischer Philologie, Johann von Kelle dargebracht, 
Prager deutsche Studien, Heft 9 (Prague, 1908), vol. 2, pp. 1-28; Theodor Knolie, 
‘Der Prototyp des Lutherbildes mit dem Schwan’, in Forschungen zur Kircheti- 
geschichte und zur christlicheti Kunst. Festschrifi fur Johannes Ficker (Leipzig, 1931), 
p. 236. Mathesius, p. 6; Forstemann (as note 16), pp. 47, 91. The Hilten prophecy 
probably originated in 1531 with Melanchthon, who mentioned it in his apology 
for the Confession of Augsburg, in the section on monastic vows, cf. Confessio Fidei 
exhibitia . . . in Comiciis Augustanae Anno MDXXX (G. Rhau, Wittenberg, 1531), 
fol. Oi, although Luther himself was interested in it in 1529, cf. WA, Briefwechscl, 
v, 162. 
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his identity as the German prophet was firmly established. 32 Thereafter 
the number of prophecies around Luther mushroomed with alarming 
speed. These included not just prophecies about Luther, but the 
Reformer’s own prophecies. Indeed, Mathesius saw the ability to 
prophesy as fundamental evidence of Luther’s divine mission. Within 
six years of Luther’s death these prophecies had been collected and 
published, and five such collections appeared between 1552 and 1559. 33 
That published in 1557 by Peter Glaser, a pastor in Dresden, listed 120 
prophecies of Luther, and when Glaser reissued the work in 1574, the 
number had grown to 200. The 1559 collection published by Georg 
Walther, preacher of Halle in Saxony, was also reissued in 1576, and that 
same year Johann Lapaeus, pastor of Langenberg near Einbeck, pub¬ 
lished an extensive list of witnesses to Luther’s status as a prophet, 
including the direct testimony of over a dozen eminent Reformers such 
as Bugenhagen, Johannes Brenz, Nikolaus von Amsdorf, Urbanus 
Rhegius, Erasmus Alberus and Andreas Musculus. 34 

In 1583 Antonius Probus, pastor of St Nikolaus in Eisleben, extended 
Lapaeus’s catalogue with additional prophecies from before, during and 
after Luther’s lifetime. He was able to discern Luther’s coming foretold, 
if sometimes rather obscurely, by figures such as Catherine of Siena, 
Mechthild of Magdeburg or Wessel Gansfort, and even in an elaborate 
chronostichon formed by reading the date 1517 from a line of the Te 
deum . He adduced oral testimony of another prophecy Hilten was said to 
have uttered to his pupils in Eisenach (where Luther went to school): 
that the long-awaited Reformer of the church would come from among 
their number. This was told by Luther himself to his servant Wilhelm 
Reiffenstein, who communicated it to Probus. Probus had no doubts 
that Luther was the Third Elias who attested the nearness of the Last 
Days, and he argued that Luther’s importance was shown by the 
mutations of worldly affairs that followed his death: devastating wars in 
Spain, Italy and Germany, similar to those that followed the deaths of St 


32 WA, BriefwechseU v, 190-94 (Myconius to Luther, 2 December 1529); in fact the 
reply to Luther’s query, mentioned in note 31 above. 

33 These are listed in Hans Volz, Die Lutherpredigten des Johann Mathesius (Leipzig, 
1930), p- 74, n. 6. 

34 Peter Glaser, Hundert und zwanzig Propheceyunge, des Ehrwirdigen Vaters Herrti 
Doctoris Martini Luthers (Urban Raubosch, Eisleben, 1557), copy in Wiirttembergi- 
sche Landesbibliothek Stuttgart, Theol. qt. 4308; idem., Zwey Hundert 
Propheceyunge oder weissagunge aes tewren Mans D. Martini Lutheri (Michael Wolrab, 
Budissin, 1574), copy in Wurttem. LB, Theol. oct. 11263; Georg Walther, 
Propheceyung Doctoris Martini Lutheri (Peter Schmid, Frankfurt/M., 1576), copy in 
Wurtt. LB, Theol. fol. 1091; Johann Lapaeus, Warhaffiige Prophezeiungen des 
thewren Propheten und heiligen Mann Gottes D. Martini Lutheri (Ursel, 1578), copy in 
British Library, 3905.e. r26. 
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Ambrose and St Augustine. 35 

For both Lapaeus and Probus, Luther’s own prophecies involved 
miracles as well as mere foretelling the future. Lapaeus related, on the 
direct testimony of Friedrich Myconius, the Reformer of Gotha, what 
became a stock tale: in 1541, through the power of Luther’s prayers, 
Myconius had been cured of a terminal consumption, and Luther had 
prophesied that Myconius would not die before him. Lapaeus clearly 
shared Myconius’s view that this was evidence of a divine power 
inherent in the man. 36 Probus wrote of the miracula et prophetia Lutheri , 
telling how Luther had similarly restored Melanchthon from illness 
through his prayers, and arguing that God did not send great prophets 
and doctors of the church unless miracles accompanied them. 37 In his 
1586 biography of Luther, Georg Gloccerus added another case of 
miraculous recovery associated with Luther’s prayers, a ‘bishop of 
Pomerania’ whom he did not identify further. However, he contributed 
two tales of a rather different kind: Count Felix ofWerdenberg swore to 
be an enemy of Luther’s doctrine until his death — and he died on the 
following day. A certain Count Ernest hears children in the streets 
singing Luther’s hymn ‘a mighty fortress’, and swears that he will storm 
that fortress, or it will be the death of him; he also died on the next day. 38 
These are really polemical tales of divine vengeance visited on 
opponents of true belief (Gloccerus’s biography was intended as an 
answer to Catholic denigration of Luther). But they emphasize how 
close Luther had been placed by his followers to the very source of 
supernatural power, to the point where Luther was almost divine. This 
is summed up in the claim of a preacher in 1562 that ‘it is not possible that 
what he prophesies should be wrong’, and in the couplet asserting that 
his doctrine was divine doctrine: Gottes Wort und Luthers Lehr / vergehet 
nun und nimmer mehr (The Word of God and Luther’s doctrine will never 
pass away). 39 

The Luther myth of the sixteenth century was a complex construct, 


35 Antonius Probus, Oratio de vocatione et doctrina Martini Lutheri doctoris magni et 
prophetae Germaniae ultimi coelestu et divina (Leipzig, 1583}, copy in British Library, 
3906.bb.77 (4). 

36 Lapaeus, fol. 6-8, citing Myconius: nicht allein in im der Geist der Weissagung sondern 
auch einegrosse, woke schier sagen, Gottliche Kraft in seinem Gebott furmich , fol. 6 a . 

37 Probus, fol. L4V 

38 Georg Gloccerus, Wahrhafftige Historia und griindlicher summarischer Bericht von der 
Lehr, Leben und Beruff undseligen Abschiedt des Doctoris Martini Lutheri (Strassburg, 
1586), fol. F6 a on Luther’s Wunderzeichen, the latter two tales on fols. G5 V and H6 V . 

39 See Volz, Lutherpredigten, p. 76, n. x (what Luther prophesies cannot be wrong); for 
the saying Gottes Wort una Luthers Lehr, see for example the 1623 broadsheet Waare 
und Klare Bildnuss (as note 12 above). A more acceptable version was Gottes Wort ist 
Luthers Lehr , which appeared on one 1617 commemorative medal, H. Grossler, 
‘Der Schwan auf den Lutherdenkmiinzen und das Schwanenpult Luthers im 
Lutherhause zu Eisleben’, Mansfelder Blatter, 18 (1904), 3. 
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built from several mythic images of Luther: the German prophet, the 
man of God, the church father, the evangelist, the Third Elias, the saint 
and ‘Wonder Man’, and the worker of miracles. Its individual attributes 
were borrowed from Christian history — from a stock repertoire of 
images of church fathers, evangelists, lives of the saints, typological 
models from the Old and New Testaments, from pious anecdotes and 
the creations of propaganda and polemics. They added up to create a 
mythical rather than a historical Luther, establishing a language in 
which his followers could speak of him and express what he meant to 
them. This is the tradition which produced such a splendid individual 
myth as the Dream of Frederick the Wise, and which laid down the 
bounds within which the history of the Reformation and Luther’s role 
within it were written until the mid-eighteenth century. Luther was set 
within the framework of salvation history as seen through the eyes of his 
followers, and this was essentially a prophetic and eschatological 
framework. 40 It presupposed a world in which the divine will was 
manifested in divinely ordained events and persons, who could display 
supernatural power. 

For several reasons, however, the Luther myth could never quite rid 
itself of the image of Luther as saint. The view of him as Wundermann , 
capable of Wunderzeichen , persisted, although it was often explained in 
merely allegorical terms. It was given fresh life by the Reformation 
jubilees of 1617 and 1717, and by the religious passions of the Thirty 
Years’ War. 41 Sceptical voices were raised around the beginning of the 
eighteenth century, Gottfried Arnold complaining in 1699 of a ‘subtle 
idolatry’ of Luther, while the Gottingen theologian Christian August 
Heumann challenged the Dream of Frederick the Wise as a fable. 42 
Nonetheless, belief in Luther’s thaumaturgic power remained strong 
enough for an apprentice in 1708 to cut a splinter from Luther’s bed in 
Eisleben as a relic, while splinters from the Eisleben Luther-house were 


40 For this tradition in the sixteenth century see the works by Preuss (as note 27), and 
R. B. Barnes, ‘Prophecy and the Eschaton in Lutheran Germany 1530-1630’ 
(Ph.D. diss.. University of Virginia, 1980); see also Ruth Kastner, Geistlicher 
Raufjhandel. Form und Funktion der illustrierten Flugbldtter zum Reformations-Jnbilaum 
(Frankfurt / M., 1982) and H. J. Schonstadt, Antichrist, Weltheilsgeschehen und 
Gotteswerkzeug. Romische Kirche, Reformation und Luther im Spiegel des Reformation 
Jubilaums 1617 (Wiesbaden, 1978), for the role of the 1617 Reformation jubilee in 
continuing it. For the tradition to the mid-eighteenth century, E. W. Zeeden, 
Martin Luther und die Reformation im Urteil des deutschen Luthertums 2 vols (Freiburg 
im Br., 1950, 1952). 

41 See Barnes, Kastner, Schonstadt; however there is no detailed study of the impact 
of the Thirty Years’ War on Lutheran eschatology. 

42 G. Arnold, Unparteyische Kirchen und Ketzer-Historie (Frankfurt/M., 1699), 11, 47; 
C. A. Heumann, Lutherus apocalypticus (Hannover, 1717), esp. pp. 73-116 for his 
critique of the Dream. Nonetheless, Heumann still applied the events of the 
Apocalypse to Luther. 
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believed to heal toothache and other ills. 43 Indeed, that was long 
believed to be miraculously immune to fire and plague — at least until 
1689, when it was finally consumed by fire. There were several miracu¬ 
lous Luther images. The most famous was that in Oberrossla, which 
sweated as a portent of imminent disaster, exactly in the manner of a 
Catholic miraculous image. 44 All this ensured the persistence of many of 
the features of the sixteenth century Luther myth well into the 
nineteenth century, even into the twentieth. Indeed, the nineteenth 
century even saw three further editions of Luther’s prophecies: one in 
1829, a new edition of Lapaeus in 1846 (the three-hundredth anniversary 
of Luther’s death), and a third in 1853. 45 

Let me now turn to Luther folktales. Again I would like to begin with 
a striking example. This tale concerns Castle Singerberg, which lay on a 
high peak between Ilmenau and Stadtilm in Thuringia. It had once been 
used by a ne’er-do-well young nobleman, who imprisoned the kinsman 
who was rightly lord of the castle and used it as a base from which to 
waylay travellers. One day this nobleman seized a group of monks from 
Erfurt, among whose number was Dr Martin Luther. Luther was held 
hostage and the others sent off to fetch a ransom. In the evening Luther 
was asked to entertain the noble and his boisterous companions. He 
complied, and sang in Latin a song containing a formula of such secret 
power that they all fell asleep. Luther released the other captives and led 
them from the castle. As he left, he sang another of his songs and placed a 
spell upon it: as high as the castle stands upon the mountain, so deep shall 
it disappear within it, and no one shall set eye upon it again until the 
same melody is heard once more upon the peak. Once a shepherd 
grazing his flocks on the Singerberg chanced to play this melody upon 
his flute. To his amazement, a castle appeared before him, with all its 
doors open and all within still and slumbering. He filled his flask with its 
wine, and left to see to his sheep, whereupon the castle disappeared. 
Unaware of the role of the melody in materializing the ghost castle, he 
was unable ever to make it reappear. To this day, the Singerberg stands 
deserted and empty, the peak regarded as the haunt of evil spirits. 46 


43 Arnold, 11, 47 on the splinters from Luther’s bed; on the splinter as relic, G. H. 
Goetze, De reliquiis Lutheri (Leipzig, 1703), p. 32. 

44 For detailed discussion of this see Scribner, incombustible Luther’, pp. 337 , 349. 

45 The Lapaeus was published in Stuttgart by Chr. Ludwig Knapp; the other two 
editions were anonymous: Merkwiirdige Prophezeiungen aes ehrwiirdigen, von Gott 
erleuchteten Mannes Doctoris Martini Lutheri . . . herausgegeben von einem Freunde 
gottlicher Wahrheit (Stuttgart, 1829); Prophezeiungen aes ehrwiirdigen Voters und 
theuren Mannes Lutheri. Aus Schriften gezogen von H.B . (Besigheim/Wurttem., 
1853). Copies of all three works in Wiirttem. LB, Stuttgart. 

46 L. Bechstein, Deutsches Sagenbuch (Leipzig, 1853), p. 441. 
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The collection of folktales in Germany began in the early nineteenth 
century, inspired by the work of the Grimms, and between the 1830s 
and the 18 80s it became a major form of literary and academic activity. 
Avid collectors gathered tales from their home town or region, and 
these formed the basis for larger collections of German folktales. In these 
local collections there were numerous tales involving Luther, but they 
attracted little attention as a distinctive genre until early in the twentieth 
century. In 1867 a short lecture by the folklorist Heinrich Proehle 
singled out the phenomenon of the ‘Reformation folktale’, but the 
theme was not taken up again until 1911. In that year Karl Reuschel 
devoted a lecture to popular traditions about Luther, examining Luther 
references in children’s songs and games, in proverbs and popular 
ballads, as well as in folktales. 47 The ballads attracted the most interest, 
perhaps because of Luther’s fame as a hymnologist. A collection of 
Luther ballads had been published as early as 1830, and a more system¬ 
atic collection in 1893, and there grew up a substantial body of literature 
on Luther songs and Martinslieder . 48 

The first separate collection of Luther folktales did not appear until 
1917, no doubt occasioned by the four-hundredth Reformation 
anniversary. 49 Two further collections followed in 1937 and 1938, and 
the subject lay dormant until 1974, when a catalogue of Luther folktales 
was published by Heidemarie Gruppe, alongside a valuable introduc¬ 
tory essay by Wolfgang Bruckner. 50 This catalogue lists around 140 
Luther folktales, about a hundred ‘Reformation folktales’ and almost 
two dozen anti-Luther or anti-Reformation tales. The catalogue is 
comprehensive, except for a few omissions, and forms the basis of what 
I have called ‘Luther folklore’. 

The Luther folktales can be divided into six different types. The first is 
the ‘Great Man’ tale, reflecting anecdotal interest in the doings of a 
famous historical figure. Some in this category represent the desire to 
achieve fame by association, for example through a ‘Luther slept here’ 
story, attached to several otherwise insignificant places, such as Castle 


47 H. Prohle, Die Reformationssagen und die Volksuberlieferung der Protestanten (Berlin, 
1867); K. Reuschel, ‘Lutherspuren in der neueren Volksuberlieferung’, 
Thuringisch-sachsische Zeitschriftfur Geschichte und Kunst , 2(1912), 45-71. 

48 Johannes Falk, Luther und die Reformation in Volkslieder (Leipzig, 1830); C. Muller, 
Dr. Martin Luther , sein Leben und Wirken in Liedern (Munich, 1893). Dietmar 
Sauermann, ‘Martinslied’, in Handbuch des Volkslieds , edited by R. W. Brednich, L. 
Rohrich, W. Suppan vol. 1/1 (Munich, 1973), pp. 391-417. 

49 F. Kunze, Luthersagen nebst einigen Rejormations-geschichtchen ( Leipzig, 1917). 

50 J. A. Benkert, Deutsche Luthersagen (Berlin, 1937); R. Erfurth, ‘Erlebtl’D. Martin 
Lutherin der Sage (Leipzig, 1938); W. Bruckner and Heidemarie Gruppe, ‘Luther als 
Gestalt der Sage’, in Volkserzahlung und Reformation , edited by W. Bruckner (Berlin 
1974), pp. 261-324; the Catalogue on pp. 295-324. This will be cited hereafter as 
Gruppe, with the item number. 
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Krottdorf in Siegerland, where the bed in which he allegedly slept was 
still on show at the beginning of this century. 51 Others combine this 
desire for reflected glory with sentimental tales of the foibles of the 
great, such as those which tell of Luther drinking at an inn and forgetting 
to pay the bill as he left. Sometimes the tale may merely record that he 
passed that way on some historic occasion, for example, on his way to 
the Diet of Worms (Gruppe, nos. 26-27, 2 9 > 80-81). 

The second type is the aetiological tale, explaining the origins and 
names of things. There are several Tuther-springs’ and numerous 
‘Luther-beeches’ or Tuther-lindens’, all deriving their name from some 
alleged connection with the Reformer. The Luther—linden in Mohra in 
Thuringia, the ancestral home of the Luther family, was so called 
because Luther preached under the tree in May 1521, since the nearby 
chapel was too small to hold all those who wished to hear him. 52 The 
Luther-springs have similar tales explaining their origins, such as that 
about the Luther spring at Tambach near Gotha. In 1537 Luther was 
taken ill at Schmalkalden, and since there was fear for his life, he was sent 
back to Weimar. At Tambach he was too overcome with pain to 
continue his journey, but took water from a nearby spring and immedi¬ 
ately recovered. Thenceforth the spring was called the Luther-spring 
and regarded as healing water. 53 

Such attempts to supply a mythic tradition for a local landmark 
(perhaps also to encourage tourism!) sometimes bear traces of a 
Christianization of popular culture. There was an old pagan cultic spring 
near Jena, which Luther was said to have visited to drink its waters, after 
which it was called the Luther-spring. Clearly, association with Luther 
was seen to be more advantageous to its reputation than any dimly 
remembered pagan origin (Kunze, p. 38; Gruppe, no. 103). A similar 
case is the Luther-linden at Naschhausen in the Saale valley, under 
which Luther is said to have preached against the errors of Carlstadt. It 
stood at the entrance to a pagan ‘sacred grove’, and so had its special 
quality preserved by a christianizing aetiology (Gruppe, no. 110; Kunze, 
P- 95 )- 

The third type is a more specific kind of aetiological tale, explaining 
the origins of local customs. Nordhausen explained its manner of 

51 Gruppe, no. 91, S. 306; Reuschel, p. 66 on the bed. 

52 Gruppe, nos. 102-06 on the Luther springs; nos 107-13 on the trees, the Luther 
linden in Mohra, no. 111. However this is only a small selection of the numerous 
Luther-trees in Germany, which were estimated in 1941 at 547; cf. O. Thulin, ‘Das 
Lutherbild der Gegenwart’, Luther Jahrbuch (1941), p. 124, citing an enumeration 
undertaken by the Deutsches Pfarrerblat . 

53 Gruppe, no. 106; the earliest reference is in Ludwig Bechstein, Der Sagenschatz und 
die Sagenkreise des Thuringerlandes (Hildburghausen, 1835), partil, pp. 71-72, but an 
account of the incident is found as a constituent element of Luther s life in 1620, M. 
Adamus, Vitaegermanorum theologorum (Heildelberg, 1620), p. 147. 
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celebrating St Martin’s Day through two Luther folktales. In the first, 
Luther arrives by chance at the town, having broken a wheel on his 
wagon. He is taken in by a poor shoemaker’s family, who feed him roast 
goose and cabbage with wine, so that these dishes were henceforth eaten 
on St Martin’s Day. When the townsfolk learned of his presence, they 
ran out excitedly, rang the church bells and sang his hymn ‘A mighty 
fortress’, a practice which then became an annual custom (Gruppe, nos 
94a, b). In the second tale, Luther is invited to dine with the Mayor of 
Nordhausen on his birthday. Lutherans who recalled the Catholic 
custom of lighting candles in each window on St Martin’s eve decide to 
do the same in Luther’s honour, as a Lutheran event (Gruppe, no. 94c). 
These tales supply an explanation for the survival of a Catholic custom, 
the Martin’s goose and the Martin’s lights, in a Protestant town. They 
establish a mythic origin for what was in fact a very recent custom, for 
Luther was never in Nordhausen in November, and St Martin’s Day 
had been celebrated as a Protestant feast only since 1835. 54 

A fourth type of tale presents Luther as an exemplary Christian. He 
gives alms, prays for sick friends and by his piety and strength of 
personality converts opponents of the Reformation. As such, he is a man 
specially favoured by God, who hears his prayers by restoring the sick to 
health, such as Melanchthon and Myconius. Luther even prays success¬ 
fully for the relief of drought, beseeching God not to punish the people 
for their sins in this way. 55 This group of stories, which go back to 
sixteenth-century sources, include those about Luther as prophet, both 
the subject of prophecy and himself a prophet. 

The fifth type of tale is close to this, showing a Luther who wields 
supernatural powers himself, especially the ability to bless or curse. In 
one group of tales Luther speaks a fire-blessing which protects a town 
from fire. Sometimes the town is reputed as a consequence not to have 
been visited by fire from that day to this, as in Wertheim in Baden. 56 
The number of tales about his ability to curse is slightly larger. In one 
tale from Orlamiinde, where he was given a hostile reception by 
supporters of Carlstadt in 1524, he cursed the town wells, so that they 
were forever dry or bitter, and water had to be hauled uphill from the 
river. Another tale recounts how the citizens of Orlamiinde stoned 
Luther at the instigation of the devil, and in anger he uttered the curse: 
‘May the stones stick in your godless throats’ — for which reason the 

54 On Luther never having visited Nordhausen, Reuschel, p. 57; on the recent nature 
of the custom, H. A. Prohle, Kirchliche Sitten (Berlin, 1858), p. 50 mentions that in 
the Prussian province of Saxony this was a recent custom, and even the Reforma¬ 
tion celebration on 31 October was recent. 

55 Gruppe, nos 61-62 (Myconius, Melanchthon), 66 (rain prayer). The breaking of 
drought was a classic saint’s miracle -— see note 60 below. 

56 Gruppe, nos 63-65; Kunze, p. 18 for the fire prophecy (not mentioned in Gruppe). 
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people of Orlamiinde suffer excessively from goitres (Gruppe, 
nos 77-79). In two tales about Rudolstadt he was said to have been so 
displeased by the bad weather on his arrival that he cursed the town to 
suffer rain throughout its annual fair (in the second version, the rain 
curse was occasioned by his dislike of the watery beer!; Gruppe, 
no. 74). 

The last type of tale features Luther as the worker of miracles and 
magic, powers not too far removed from his ability to bless or curse. A 
tale from Altenstein in Saxony tells how he was seized on his return 
from Worms and carried off by his unknown captors. Terrified, angry 
and suffering from thirst, he sat down to rest, and in displeasure struck 
the ground with his staff. Water immediately issued forth, to form yet 
another ‘Luther-spring’ (Gruppe, no. 102). When he became too tired to 
be led on further by his captors, he refused to budge from the spot, and 
miraculously the imprints of his feet were left in the stone on which he 
stood (Kunze, p. 22). In some stories such miraculous results involve the 
use of magic. One tale from the Spreewald in the Mark Brandenburg 
tells how Luther is fleeing from his pursuers when he comes upon a 
peasant sowing his crop. Luther tells him to go home for his sickle, and 
the newly sown oats will be ready for him when he returns. The farmer 
obeys, and comes back to find the crop ready to harvest. At that point 
the pursuers arrive, and ask if the peasant has seen their quarry. 
Truthfully he replies that Luther came that way as he was sowing the 
crop, so that they give up the chase, thinking Luther has long since 
escaped (Gruppe, no. 41). In other stories, Luther uses magical incanta¬ 
tions, as in the tales of how he stilled a fire in Possneck in 1525 (Gruppe, 
no. 65). The tale of the Singerberg is the most striking of the incantation 
tales, although it bears close resemblance to a traditional fairy tale. The 
fire-blessings mentioned earlier are also close to incantations, and 
resemble the kind of incantations circulating in popular books of magic 
during the nineteenth century. 57 

How should we regard this rather disparate collection of stories? The 
tales of the magical harvest from the Spreewald and of the Singerberg 
are so similar to fairy tales that it is tempting to regard them as merely 
good yarns. They could simply be examples of the Schwank or ‘merry 
tale’ so popular in German literature. Their entertainment value may be 
more important than any message they might communicate about 
Luther. Indeed, the Reformer might be seen in many ways as peripheral 
in them. The Singerberg is one of a number of ‘magic mountains’ in 


57 I have discussed these in more detail in ‘Cosmic Order and Daily Life: Sacred and 
Secular in pre-industrial German Society’, see above p. 7 f. 
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Thuringia, and there are other tales of a ghost castle inside it, into which 
someone occasionally finds his way. Its name is said to be derived from 
the sounds of singing heard to issue from it, suggesting singing as the 
cause of its enchantment. 58 Luther’s magical powers may simply derive 
from his appearance in the story, rather than from any quality intrinsic 
to his person. It could, perhaps, have been any other figure with local 
associations and sufficient charismatic appeal to feature in folklore, such 
as Faust, who had strong links to Thuringia. 

We could argue, then, that the folklore figure of Luther has simply 
been assimilated to typological models of the folktale. This would 
appear to be the case with the aetiological tales. Those about Luther in 
Rudolstadt, when he cursed the town to endure bad weather during the 
summer fair, are simply a folk explanation for the notoriously bad 
weather in that part of Thuringia. This explanation gains likelihood 
from the fact that Luther never visited Rudolstadt, and the earliest 
version of this tale was recorded in 1853, set to an old folk tune, for 
which it is suspected that a local worthy wrote the words. 59 

The same absorption of the mythic Luther into wider patterns of 
folklore can be seen in the case of the various ‘Luther-springs’. There are 
numerous German folktales locating the origins of local landmarks in 
the mythic past, either supplying a plausible historical account for them, 
or else a metaphysical explanation for their existence. Thus, associating 
a spring with Luther provides it with a local history of its own. 60 Or its 
existence may be traced to some non-natural deed of the Reformer, as in 
the story of Luther producing a spring by striking the ground with his 
staff. There are tales about the footprints of other ‘supernatural’ figures, 
in some cases the footprints of the Devil (and in one case, not his 
footprints, but the impression of his rump). 61 Here we could speak of a 
two-way process of assimilation. The mythic Luther has been assimi¬ 
lated into a pre-existing literary tradition; but at the same time a 
traditional popular form — the aetiological tale — itself becomes the 


58 Cf. Bechstein, Deutsches Sagenbuch , p. 440. 

59 According toj. M. Firmenich, Germaniens Volkerstimmen, Sammlung der deutschen 
Mundart (Berlin, 1854), the story was contained in a Lied communicated to him by 
Anton Sommer, and first published in the latter’s Bilder und Klange aus Rudolstadt 
(Rudolstadt, 1853). However, Reuschel, p. 63, believed that Sommer originated 
the story. 

60 On springs and christianizing aetiology, see Karl Weinhold, Die Verehrung der 
Quellen in Deutschland (Berlin, 1898), Abhandlungen der koniglichen Akademie der 
Wissenschaften zu Berlin, esp. pp. 6-10. Saints created such springs by stamping 
their feet in anger, or to relieve tneir thirst, to relieve drought, or by striking the 
ground with a staff. 

61 For other miraculous footprints, see A. Schopper, Sagenbuch des bayerischen Landes 
(Munich, 1852), 11, (Christ-child’s); W. E. Peuckert, Niedersachsische Sagen (repr. 
Gottingen, 1964), 1, 263-67 (various); R. Eisel, Sagen des Voigtlands (Gera, 1871), 
p. 4 (Devil’s rump). 
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bearer and transmitter of the Luther myth. 62 

Nonetheless, it says too little about such tales to see them merely as a 
matter of literary form. We can see this through two further examples. 
The first relates how Luther invented the Bratwurst , or German sausage. 
Luther and St Nicholas stage a contest to prove which is the true belief, 
Protestantism or Catholicism. Equipped with only a staff, they are to 
climb the Blocksberg from opposite sides, the winner being the first to 
reach the top. St Nicholas faints from hunger, but Luther arrives fresh 
and victorious, with three-quarters of his staff missing; miraculously, 
this has been transformed into a Bratwurst , which he has eaten (Gruppe, 
no. 135). This is an excellent ‘merry tale’, but makes a number of 
indirect polemical points. St Nicholas was associated with the Schlacht- 
fest , a day of merrymaking on which a pig was slaughtered and no 
doubt sausages eaten. His feast day, on 6 December, competed with that 
of St Martin on 11 November as an autumnal-winter feast. 63 In the 
Luther tale, there is a double symbolic replacement: Protestantism 
displaces Catholicism, and the Protestant saint replaces the Catholic. It 
was also a Catholic legend that Luther had forgotten to pay for his 
Bratwurst when drinking in an inn, and this tale can also be seen as both a 
reply to, and a satire upon Catholic slanders of the Great Man as a toper 
and a glutton. 64 

The polemical purpose is more overt in the second tale. This relates 
that on Luther’s death the story was spread around that his remains had 
been removed from the coffin by the Devil and carried off to Hell. To 
refute the slander, the coffin was officially exhumed, and there was 
indeed no corpse inside. Instead, three white mice leapt out. One ran to 
the nearest church, where it devoured the host in the monstrance; the 
second ran to a nearby abbey, where it gnawed off all the locks and bolts, 
so releasing all the monks and nuns inside; the third ran to Hell, where it 
put out the fires of Purgatory (delicacy prevents me from saying how 
this was done). Meanwhile, Luther’s body had been taken up into 
heaven, like Elias, in a fiery chariot. 65 This tale cleverly depicts three of 

62 I have discussed this process in a slightly different way, as part of a process of 
ideological assimilation, in an earlier version of this paper dealing only with the 
sixteenth-century Luther myth, in ‘Luther-Legenden des 16. Jahrhunderts’, in 
Martin Luther. Lehen, Werk, WirkunQ , edited by G. Vogler (Berlin, 1983), p. 388. 

63 See Bachthold-Staubli, Handworterbuch, vol. hi, col. 1753-54 on'St Nikolaus’s Day 
and St Martin’s Day as alternatives for a Schlachtfest-, on the association of the 
Bratwurst with the Schlachtfest, ibid., vol. v, col. 1821. 

64 Cf. Gruppe, nos. 254-56. This characteristic was also associated with St Martin: J. 
Albers, Festpostille und Festchronik (Stuttgart, 1907), p. 287, so providing another 
parallel with the Reformer — although Luther was never quite able to emulate St 
Martin as the patron saint of topers, ibid., p. 289. 

65 A. W. Muller, Dr Martin Luther und sein Stammort Mohra (Meiningen, 1862), p. 114, 
one of the few tales missed by Gruppe’s excellent catalogue. This tale was told to 
Muller as an oral tradition, but he claimed to have read it in a work by Rollenhagen, 
published in 1707. I have been unable to trace this work, however. 
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Luther’s attacks on Catholic doctrine, against the Mass, monastic vows 
and Purgatory. It also jokingly refuted a Catholic jibe about the exact 
whereabouts of Luther’s remains, a subject of some concern to 
Lutherans, who agonized about it in both the eighteenth and nineteenth 
centuries. 66 

Could we suggest, then, that the Luther folktales fulfil a historical and 
polemical purpose? They provide historical legitimation for important 
Protestant events, and they serve a propagandist function in the ongoing 
confessional antagonism with Catholicism. G. S. Kirk has suggested 
that myths fulfil three functions: they are operative, iterative and valida- 
tory . By this he means that they tend to be repeated regularly on ritual 
and ceremonial occasions ( operative ); that they confirm and maintain 
memory ( iterative ); and that they provide authority for customs and 
institutions (validatory) , 67 We can certainly discern all three both in 
Luther folktales and in the Luther myth of the sixteenth century. The 
upsurge of hagiography which followed Luther’s death, an essential 
stage in the creation of the sixteenth-century myth, recalled and reaffir¬ 
med the purpose of the religious schism at a time when it had not only 
lost its leader, but seemed to have achieved little in the way of lasting 
reform. 

The Dream of Frederick the Wise probably arose as a consequence of 
internal disputes within Lutheranism, when the normative value of 
Luther’s theology was being called into question. It was an iterative 
attempt to confirm and maintain the memory of the Reformer’s 
allegedly divine mission. The use of the Luther myths on Reformation 
anniversaries such as that in 1617 both confirmed and maintained 
memory, and validated the confession. 68 

The folktales can be seen to follow the same pattern. They fulfilled a 
validatory function for Nordhausen’s newly-minted nineteenth- 
century Protestant celebrations of St Martin’s Day. It speaks for itself 
that the first collection of Luther folktales was published in 1917. This 
view gains further support if we consider the polemical aspect of the 
folktales. Wolfgang Bruckner compares the corpus of nineteenth- 
century Luther folklore to the traditional genre of the saint’s life, and 
Gruppe’s catalogue is laid out along these lines: the personal history of 


66 Cf. Geschichtsfreunde, Die Sage von dem Verschwinden der Leiche Dr Martin Luthers 
zu Ende des Schmalkalder Krieges aufs Neue an der Licht gezogen und erortert (no place 
and date — dated 1883 by the British Library catalogue). ‘Geschichtsfreunde’ 
discuss the debate started in 1707, whenj. G. Neumann set out in a public lecture to 
clear up popular rumours that Luther’s corpse had disappeared from the grave; 
there ensued a correspondence and academic debate that lasted until 1722. 

67 G. S. Kirk, Myth . Its Meaning and Functions in Ancient and other Cultures (Cambridge, 
1970), p. 254L 

68 See here especially the discussion in Kastner (as note 40). 
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the saint, his temptations and dangers endured, his struggles with the 
Devil, his power of intercessory prayer, his prophecies, blessings and 
curses, his miracles and his relics (Bruckner, p. 267f.). Thus, Luther 
folktales can be seen as a mirror image of Catholic attempts to denigrate 
Luther. Where Catholics attempted — as they did until well into our 
own century — to present him as wicked, evil and an agent of the Devil, 
Protestant propaganda presented him as divinely favoured and as the 
ideal Christian. In the same way, there emerged various ‘Reformation 
folktales’, found alongside those about Luther. 69 These Protestant tales 
are mirror images of Catholic tales asserting supernatural proofs for the 
validity of Catholic belief. They tell of supernatural intervention on 
behalf of the Lutheran faith, which withstands the attacks and trials of 
Satan, and which is confirmed by stories of ghosts, spirits and 
miracles. 70 We should especially call attention to the expressive nature of 
such tales, which could be seen pre-eminently as manifestations of 
Lutheran piety. It is piety which provides an explanation for the 
popularity of miraculous Luther-images during the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries, and for the continuing use of Luther images in 
German churches right up to the 1970s. 71 

Let me come to my last point. How far did the Luther myths of the 
sixteenth to nineteenth centuries represent a genuinely popular tra¬ 
dition? They could be seen as similar to the Christian legends of the 
Middle Ages. It was pointed out quite some time ago that such legends 
bear witness to a continual desire for believers to see an exemplary 
model of the ideal relationship between God and ordinary Christians. 
This ideal relationship is expressed through the person of some ‘bearer 
of salvation’ who achieved this union to an exceptional degree. Thus, 
legends such as the lives of the saints portray not the life-histories of 
actual individuals, but a popular Christian ideal, raised to an appropri¬ 
ately supernatural level. 72 According to this view, myths, legends, 
folktales provide ideal models for imitation, created by the people 
themselves. Such an argument is difficult to prove or disprove with any 
degree of certainty. But wherever I have been able to trace the prov¬ 
enance and historical development of the nineteenth-century Luther 
myths, and especially their roots in earlier ages, I have encountered not 
the idealizing activity of a Protestant populace, but the hand of a pious 
Lutheran pastor, who recorded and transmitted the folktales, and in 


69 Gruppe, nos 140-55. In the collections by Kunze and Benkert these receive almost 
as much attention as the Luther tales. 

70 See the detailed discussion by Bruckner, pp. 278-94. 

71 See the further discussion and literature in Scribner, ‘Incombustible Luther’, esp. 
pp. 335 - 8 . 

72 Cf. H. Gunter, Die christlichen Legenden des Abendlandes (Heidelberg, 1910), p. 12. 
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some cases may even have created them a priori. 73 The Luther myth was 
popular in the sense that it was intended for popular consumption, and 
perhaps its very survival is evidence of some kind of minimal popular 
reception. But I suspect that the Luther folktales, and the Luther myth in 
general, represent not popular culture, but an attempt to ‘Lutheranize’ 
popular culture, another example of the process Peter Burke calls the 
‘Reformation of popular culture’. 74 

This opens up a good deal of questions we cannot embark upon here, 
for it would lead a good deal further than Luther myths. It is better to 
conclude with another folktale which provides a salutory warning about 
clever attempts at interpretation. In the early nineteenth century a 
teacher in the Luther-School in Eisleben decided to drop Luther’s Small 
Catechism from the curriculum as no longer suited to modern needs. As 
he entered the classroom with the replacement text, the book was 
violently knocked from his hand, and he received a stunning cuff on the 
ear. As he tried to clear his ringing head, he saw in the doorway the 
lifesize figure of Luther, wagging an admonitory finger (Gruppe, 
no. 133). If your head buzzes when you finish reading this, please 
attribute it to him and not to me. 


73 Cf. Scribner, ‘Incombustible Luther’, pp. 352-3 below. 

74 P. Burke, Popular Culture in Early Modern Europe (London, 1978), ch. 8. 
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INCOMBUSTIBLE LUTHER: 

THE IMAGE OF THE REFORMER IN 
EARLY MODERN GERMANY* 

This article seeks to bring together a number of themes in early 
modern German cultural history: how the Reformation changed the 
“image culture” of the later middle ages, how it reshaped or was 
itself shaped by the popular “religious culture” it sought to reform, 
and the nature of the “confessionalism” developed in the wake of the 
Reformation, all viewed within the long time-span of the period 1520 
to c. 1800. 


I 

THE INCOMBUSTIBLE 

In 1634 a fire consumed the study of the pastor and dean of Artern, 
a small town south of Mansfeld. Behind the study door had hung a 
copper engraved picture of Luther, which was later found buried 
deep in the ashes, but miraculously unharmed. The pastor sent the 
picture to the Consistory in Mansfeld, where it was hung in the 
audience hall, with the inscription: “The image of Luther, mira¬ 
culously preserved in a fire at Artern, in the year 1634”. This was 
the first “incombustible Luther”. 1 It was joined some fifty years later 
by a second. In 1689 the house in Eisleben where Luther had been 
born was badly damaged by fire. The lower storey, where the birth 
was said to have taken place, was unharmed but the upper storey 
was completely burned out. In the ashes was found a portrait of 
Luther, wholly untouched by the flames. This portrait was painted 
on wood, and depicted Luther with the crucified Christ to his left, 
and to his right his heraldic symbol, the rose with a heart and a cross 

* This essay originated as a commemorative lecture to mark the Luther quincenten¬ 
ary of 1983. It was first delivered to a seminar of the Warburg Institute, University of 
London, and subsequently to audiences at the Universities of Bristol; Durham; Kent; 
King’s College, London; Newcastle; Sydney; Melbourne; and Perth. I am grateful for 
the numerous helpful comments and suggestions received on those occasions, although 
the faults of the essay remain the responsibility of the author. 

1 “Effigies Lutheri in incendio Arterensi anno 1634 mirabiliter servata”, cited in 
Christian Juncker, Das guldene und silbeme Ehren-Gedachmiss des Theuren Gottes- 
Lehrers D . Martini Lutheri (Frankfurt and Leipzig, 1706), pp. 260, 271. 
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set within it. (See Fig. 18) This picture was still hanging in the 
Eisleben Luther-house in 1827. 2 It is difficult to verify the historical 
accuracy of these two incidents. The earliest record of the first 
“incombustible Luther” dates only from 1706, that of the second 
from 1717. 3 But historical accuracy is in many ways of secondary 
importance compared to the very rich symbolic associations attached 
to these two images. 

The idea of an “incombustible Luther” did not originate in the 
seventeenth century. It is first found in 1521, in a pamphlet which 
describes Luther’s trial at Worms in terms of Christ’s Passion. At the 
end of the description Luther is not crucified, but his books are 
burned instead. With them is placed, however, a picture of Luther 
on which is written: “This is Martin Luther, a teacher of the Gospel”. 
To its left and right are placed pictures of Hutten and Carlstadt, so that 
the scene becomes an execution in effigy. Miraculously, according to 
the account, Luther’s picture refuses to bum, until it is placed in a 
box made of pitch, which then melts into the flames. 4 

The smell of burning was very much in the air at that time. In 
1519 Johann Tetzel was said to have lit a pyre on the market in 
Juterbog, as a clear threat to Luther that he risked burning by the 
Inquisition. Luther and Tetzel burned each other’s theses, and the 
bishop of Brandenburg said after the Leipzig debate that he would 
not rest until Luther was consigned to the flames. In 1520 Eck wanted 
to have Luther’s books burned in Ingolstadt, while the papal legate 
Aleander tried to have them burned in the major towns of the Empire, 
although he was successful only in Louvain, Cologne and Mainz. 
However, Luther’s books were burned elsewhere, by the Franciscans 


2 Justus Schoepffer, Lutherus non combustus sive enarratio de D. M. Luthero eiusque 
imagine singulari providentia dei T.O.M. duplici vice ab igne miraadosa conservata 
(Wittenberg, 1717), p. 36. I am grateful to Emory University Library for supplying 
a copy of this work. For the nineteenth-century reference, see Christian G. Berger, 
Kurze Beschreibung der Merkwiirdigkeiten die sick in Eisleben und in Luthers Haus daselbst 
besonders auf die Reformation und auf D. Martin Luther beziehen (Merseburg, 1827). It 
was still considered worthy of mention a century later: G. Kuitzke, Aus Luthers 
Heimat: Vom Erhalten und Emeuem (Jena, 1914), p. 14. 

3 I have been unable to find any record earlier than Juncker, Guldene und silbeme 
Ehren-Gedachtniss, whose report was taken over by Schoepffer, Lutherus non combustus , 
who added the second case and the tag “incombustible Luther” (in the German 2nd 
edn.: urwerbrannter Luther). Schoepffer was pastor of St. Anna’s church in Eisleben, 
so that he naturally gave prominence to the 1689 incident; indeed it may have come 
to his attention through local tradition after reading Juncker. 

4 Doctor Mar. Lutheri Passio durch Marcellum beschrieben [Augsburg, 1521], repr. 
in Satiem und PasquiUen aus der Reformationszeit , ed. O. Schade, 3 vols. (Hanover, 
1856), ii, pp. 108-13. 
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Figure 18 The ‘Incombustible Luther’ of 1689 , following Justus Schoepffer, 
Unverbrannter Luther (Wittenberg, 1765 ), facing p. 104 . (Courtesy of 
Edinburgh University Library) 
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in Cottbus, in Halberstadt, in Merseburg and in Meissen (“whole 
wagon-loads”). Luther had been burned in effigy in Rome in 1519, 
and there was a general fear among his supporters that his appearance 
in Worms might lead him to the same fate as John Hus. 5 

This may be alluded to in inscriptions on some Luther portraits of 
1520-1, that Luther may be mortal, but his message would not die. 6 
There was also a medallion struck in these years, showing Luther’s 
portrait on the obverse and on the reverse a phoenix rising from the 
ashes. 7 In 1521 Luther’s portrait (it seems to have been a painting, 
from the report) was burned at Worms, 8 and this may have suggested 
the idea of an “incombustible Luther” used in the 1521 pamphlet. 
By 1522 literary fiction had become historical “fact”: it was said that 
when Luther’s books were burned in Thorn in Prussia during that 
year, a portrait of Luther placed with them refused to burn. 9 

By 1531 many of these disparate notions about incombustibility 
had solidifed into the more powerful form of a prophecy. Two 
separate statements by Hus and Jerome of Prague were conflated, 
either by Luther himself or by someone in his circle with Bohemian 
connections. From his prison cell Hus had said that he might be a 
weak goose (in Czech Hus means goose), but more powerful and 
clear-sighted birds, eagles and falcons, would come after him. Quite 
independently of this, Jerome of Prague stated that he would wish to 
see what would be made of his own condemnation in a hundred 
years. Luther merged both statements into a single prophetic saying 
from Hus: that they may roast a goose in 1415, but in a hundred 
years a swan would sing to whom they would be forced to listen. 
Luther seems to have applied the image of the swan to himself to 

5 On Tetzel in Juterbog, and Luther and Tetzel, see Friedrich Myconius* Geschichte 
der Reformation , ed. O. Clemen (Leipzig, 1914 ), pp. 21 - 2 . On Johann Scultetus, 
bishop of Brandenburg, see M. Luther, Werke. Kritische Gesamtausgabe , 60 vols. 
(Weimar, 1883-1983 and continuing), Briefwechsel , i, p. 514 (3 Oct. 1519 ). On Eck 
in Ingolstadt, ibid ii, p. 36 (8 Feb. 1520 ). On Aleander, ibid., p. 221 (4 Dec. 1520 ). 
On Cottbus and Halberstadt, ibid. , p. 236 (15 Dec. 1520 ). On Merseburg and Meissen, 
ibid., p. 270 (27 Feb. 1521 ). On the burning in Rome, which probably suggested the 
scene in the Passio, ibid., i, p. 409 n. 6. 

6 R. W. Scribner, For the Sake of Simple Folk: Popular Propaganda for the German 
Reformation (Cambridge, 1981 ), pp. 15 - 19 . 

7 H. Schnell, Martin Luther und die Reformation auf Mimzen und Medaillon (Munich, 
1983 ), p. 115 . 

8 Deutsche Reichstagskten: Jiingere Reihe (Historische Kommission bei der Bayer- 
ischen Akademie der Wissenschaften, ii, Munich, 1896 ), p. 935 . 

9 R. Brohm, “Die kirchliche Zustande in Thorn, 1520 - 1557 ”, Zeitschrift fur die 
historische Theologie , xxxix ( 1869 ), p. 606 , citing no source, however. The earliest 
record I can find is Christian Hartknoch, Preussische Kirchen-Historia (Frankfurt-on- 
Main, 1686 ), p. 865 , who gives as his source a MS. from Thom. 
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signify the clear, sweet song of the evangelical message. But in 1546 
this “prophecy” was given a further twist by Johann Bugenhagen in 
his funeral sermon for Luther. The Hus saying was now cast in the 
form: “You may burn a goose, but in a hundred years will come a 
swan you will not be able to burn”. By 1556 it was said to have been 
uttered by Hus as he went to the stake, and by 1566 it was taken up 
by Johann Mathesius, in what became the first Luther biography, as 
one of three authentic prophecies attesting the divine inspiration of 
Luther’s mission. 10 

The idea of Luther’s “incombustibility” soon entered the realm of 
satirical religious polemic. A satirical play, published in 1530 as a 
scurrilous attack on Luther’s marriage, depicted the Reformer being 
burned at the end. 11 As early as 1522 there had been a carnivalesque 
burning of the Reformer in Catholic Altenburg. Instead of the custom¬ 
ary expulsion of Winter, a Luther-puppet was brought before a mock 
court, condemned for heresy and burned on the highest nearby hill. 12 
The event was repeated in 1567 by Jesuits in Vienna and c. 1597 in 
Munich, where a Luther-puppet was tried and condemned to the 
stake. On the latter occasion there was great jubilation and mockery 
around the fire, with singing of the Te deum , and gibes that such was 
the swan which Hus had prophesied to be incombustible. 13 

There were grimmer occasions of this kind. The first evangelical 
martyrs were burned in Brussels in 1523, and the first German martyr 
was burned in Ditmarschen in 1524. In 1527 a Lutheran martyr 
burned in the Netherlands had a portrait of Luther affixed to his 
chest. 14 Another martyr, Leonhard Keyser, parish priest of Waitzen- 
kirchen in the Innviertel, was sent to the stake at Scharding in 1527, 
on the orders of the dukes of Bavaria. A pamphlet published shortly 
afterwards related that when Keyser was thrust into the fire his bonds 
burst asunder, and he stood there untouched by the flames. However, 
the executioners dismembered him alive, and threw the pieces back 
onto the pyre, but still the body refused to burn. When the fire had 
died down, the hangman took the unbumed parts of the corpse and 

10 A. Hauffen, “Husz eine Gans — Luther ein Schwan”, in Untersuchungten und 
Quellen zu germanischer und romanischer Philologie, Johann von Kelle dargebracht (Prager 
deutsche Studien, Heft 9, ii, Prague, 1908), pp. 1-28. 

11 Johann Hasenberg, Ludus ludentem luderum (n.p., 1530). 

12 E. Kohler, Martin Luther und der Festbrauch (Cologne, 1959), p. 56. 

13 Hauffen, “Husz eine Gans”, p. 35. 

14 Luthers Werke , xii, pp. 73-80, on the Brussels burning; on Heinrich von Zutphen 
in Ditmarschen, see ibid., xiv, pp. 241-50. On the Netherlands, see E. G. Leonard, 
A History of Protestantism , 2 vols. (London, 1965-7), ii, p. 77 n. 
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threw them into the river Inn. The pamphlet concluded that “the 
holy Leonhard Keyser’s old man or flesh was hacked to pieces, 
burned and drowned, but his spirit lived on”. 15 

This sentence supplied an impeccable evangelical sentiment for the 
incident, echoing the thoughts expressed about Luther in 1520-1, 
but the entire account itself clearly owes much to stock legends of 
martyr-saints. This was quickly perceived by the Catholic opposition, 
which tried to defuse such potent propaganda material. Johann von 
Eck immediately wrote a pamphlet refuting the tale as a falsification. 16 
A similar tale was associated with the death of Zwingli, whose remains 
were found on the battlefield of Kappel and burned by the Catholic 
victors. In the life of the Swiss Reformer written shortly afterwards, 
Oswald Myconius claimed to have found Zwingli’s heart unburned 
among the ashes, something he regarded as a miracle. This incident 
was also squared with Reformation belief, for an account published 
later in the sixteenth century stated that Myconius had thrown the 
heart into the Rhine at once, in order to prevent a hated relic cult 
springing up. Here, too, there was an echo of Hus: his ashes were 
sprinkled into the Rhine to prevent a cult, and particular care was 
taken to see that the heart was burned. 17 

Such reports show unmistakable traces of the Catholic cult of the 
saints. Not only were the saints held to be incombustible, but so were 
their relics. Incombustibility was also a quality of the Communion 
host and, by sympathy, of the corporal, the cloth on which it rested 
during Mass. Both host and corporal were effective in stilling fires, 
being thrust into the heart of the flames to do so. Images of the Virgin 
and the saints, along with crucifixes, were also impervious to fire and 
flame. 18 Some of these cultic associations almost certainly passed on 
to Luther at the very beginning of the Reformation. What is surprising 
is that they remained until well into the eighteenth century. A 
description published in 1702 of the numerous attractions of Magde- 

15 Historia oder das warhafftig geschicht des leydens und sterbens Lienhart Keysets 
seligen, etwa Pfarrer vom Weyzenkirchen (n.p., 1527?), copy at British Library, London 
(hereafter Brit. Lib.), 4886.e. 19. The cited passage: “Also ist des seligen Lenhardt 
Keysers alter mensch oder fleysche zu stucken gehawen worden, ertrencket und 
verbrandt, Seyn geyst aber lebet . . .”, fo. Bi r . 

16 Johann von Eck, Warhafftige handlung , wie es mit herr Lenhart Kdser zu Scharding 
verbrent , ergangen ist (n.p., 1527). 

17 F. Vetter, “Schweizerische Reformationslegenden’’, Zeitsckrift fur schweizerische 
Geschichte , iii (1953), pp. 1-16. 

18 H. Bachthold-Staubli (ed.), Handworterbiich des deutschen Aberglaubens, 12 vols. 
(Berlin and Leipzig, 1927-42), viii, col. 1559; cf. also ibid., v, col. 637, and i, col. 
1287. R. Freudenthal, Das Feuer im deutschen Glauben und Brauch (Berlin, 1931). 
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burg mentioned the Augustinian monastery where Luther had spent 
some time. It claimed that one could still see Luther’s cell and bunk, 
and that both had “in wondrous fashion” survived the burning down 
of the town in 1631. 19 Another work of 1706 mentioned a Luther 
Bible, which in 1701 had been preserved from the flames in a fire in 
the house of the pastor and general superintendent of Moritzburg in 
Saxony. 20 

The story of the incombustible Luther-bed in Magdeburg also 
turned up in a 1703 work written by Georg Goetze, superintendent 
in Liibeck, significantly entitled De reliquiis Lutheri. 21 He mentioned 
a more famous case of incombustibility, that the Luther-house in 
Eisleben was immune to fire. We can trace the historical development 
of this story more closely than that of the “incombustible Luther” of 
1634. In 1569, when the parish register of St. Andreas in Eisleben 
was commenced, it noted under the date 17 February that a fire had 
burned on the common grazing land on the eve of the anniversary of 
Luther’s death. This reminded the recorder that 23 years before 
(namely 1546) a fire had begun in the house in which Luther had 
died. Under 10 May 1569 it was noted that there was a severe outbreak 
of fire in the town, through which 36 houses in St. Andreas parish 
were destroyed, and 33 other houses along with 28 barns. The 
chimney of the house in which Luther had died had begun to 
smoulder, but did not catch fire. 22 

By 1601 there was a more spectacular story to tell. On 18 April 
253 houses were burned down, but the city chronicle noted that: 

the small house in which the blessed man Dr Martin Luther was born, the church 

in which he was baptised and the house in which he died were all preserved, 

regardless of how violently the flames raged in and around them; and without doubt 

this was through God’s goodness and as a great sign [Andeutung] for us. 23 

On 8 June 1671 there was another fire in which 30 houses and 
19 barns were destroyed, but Luther’s birthplace survived intact, 
although the fire had started just behind it. 24 Such good signs could 
not last forever. On 9 August 1689, 127 houses burned down in 
Eisleben, the Luther-house among them. This time the chronicle 

19 Johann Vulpius, Magnifkentia parthenopohtana, dasistder uralten , welt-beruhmter 
Haupt- und Handelstadt Magdeburg Sonderbare Herrlichkeit (Magdeburg, 1702), p. 61. 

20 Juncker, Guldene und silbeme Ehren-Gedachtniss , p. 289, citing “Muller, Sachs. 
Annales, fol. 120”, a work I have not been able to trace. 

21 Georg H. Goetze, De reliquiis Lutheri (Leipzig, 1703). 

22 Chronicon Islebiense: Eisleber Stadtchronik aus den Jfahren 1520-1738 , ed. H. 
Grossler and F. Sommer (Eisleben, 1882), pp. 33-4. 

23 Ibid., pp. 55-6, 76. 

24 Ibid., p. 238 n. 
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noted the fact drily, adding, “previously it had always been spared 
from fire”. 25 There was no mention of the “incombustible Luther” 
which was to continue the tradition, but the incombustible Luther- 
house had already become a legend on its own. As early as 1583 the 
pastor of St. Nikolaus in Eisleben had listed it as one of the miracula 
et prophetia Lutheri. 26 

By the early eighteenth century there were enough tales of Luther’s 
incombustibility for the Eisleben pastor Justus Schoepffer to produce 
a tract on them, published in 1717, with an expanded second edition 
published posthumously in 1765. 27 Schoepffer was inspired by the 
“incombustible Luther” in the Eisleben birth-house, which he re¬ 
garded as “miraculously preserved” (miracubse conservata), but he 
set out to prove in his tract that throughout his entire life Luther had 
been incombustible! The very first sign of this mark of special 
providence he saw in the fact that Savonarola had been burned in the 
year of Luther’s birth (1483). Like Hus, one forerunner of the 
Reformer had been burned, but Luther was divinely chosen to survive 
(the false dating — Savonarola was burned in 1498 — was not 
corrected in the second edition). 28 More directly, Luther’s family 
village Mohra was burned down around the time of Luther’s birth, 
but happily his parents had left there for Eisleben just before. Other 
examples cited by Scheopffer included lightning which struck the 
roof of the choir in the Erfurt Augustinian church in 1505, so turning 
Luther from the study of law to theology; and the lightning which 
struck down his friend Alexis during a storm, which led Luther to 
enter monastic life. 29 

Some of Schoepffer’s examples are merely allegorical: Luther endu¬ 
red the “fire of poverty” as a child, or the fires of tortured con¬ 
science. 30 But he also relates in detail much of the corpus of 
incombustibility from the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. From 

25 Ibid., p. 251. 

26 Antonius Probus, Oratio de vocatione et doctrina Martini Lutheri doctoris magni et 
prophetae Germaniae coelestu et divina (Leipzig, 1583), copy at Brit. Lib., 3906.bb.77 
(4), fos. L4 r ff. 

27 For the 1717 edition, see n. 2 above. The second edition: Unverbrannter Luther, 
oder historische Erzahlung von D. Martin Lutheri und dessen im Feuer erhaltenen Bildnissen 
(Wittenberg, 2 pts. in 1 vol., 1765-6). 

28 The error about Savonarola’s death goes back to a commemorative sermon of 
1618: see H. J. Schonstadt, Antichrist, Weltheilsgeschehen und Gottes Werkzeug: 
Romische Kirche, Reformation und Luther im Spiegel des Reformation Jubilaums 1617 
(Wiesbaden, 1978), p. 299. 

29 Schoepffer, Lutherus non combustus, pp. 4-8. 

30 Ibid., pp. 5-6, 17. 
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the latter he relates how the Luther birth-house was preserved from 
fire, as was the church (St. Peter and St. Paul) in which Luther was 
baptized, and the pulpit from which he preached his last four ser¬ 
mons. As evidence for the validity of the “wonder” of 1601, when 
the birth-house was preserved, he cites the local pastor Biering, who 
testified that apples on the ground nearby were roasted and the lead 
in the windows melted so that all the panes fell out — but still 
the house remained untouched. 31 From his own time Schoepffer 
mentioned examples of incombustible Luther Bibles, in 1701 and 
1710, with another case from 1736 added to the second edition. 32 

How seriously Schoepffer regarded his belief in Luther’s incombus¬ 
tibility can be seen from his rejection of a combustible Luther image. 
The sixteenth-century Catholic polemicist Bernhard Lutzenberg had 
written that Luther had been burned in effigy in Rome on 12 June 
1521. A painted portrait of the condemned heretic had been pinned 
to the scaffold and burned along with his books. Schoepffer did not 
dispute the truth of the report, but argued that it was a fake image 
of Luther, just as the proceedings against him had been false! 33 

We can round off this catalogue of incombustibility by reference 
to some Luther folk-tales from the first half of the nineteenth century. 
In some of these Luther speaks a fire-blessing which preserves a town 
from fire, for example, Neustadt on the Orla, Possneck on the Orla 
and Wertheim in Franconia. 34 In the last case the town is said to 
have been miraculously preserved from fire “from that day to this”. 35 
We can see, then, that when the “incombustible Luther” appeared 
in its two versions at the beginning of the eighteenth century, it took 
its place in an established universe of discourse, to whose continuation 
it no doubt contributed greatly. 36 

31 Ibid., pp. 34-6, and vastly expanded in Uiwerbrannter Luther , pp. 99-104; 
Biering’s report on p. 104. 

32 Lutherus non combustus, pp. 33-8; Unverbrannter Luther, p. 95. 

33 Lutherus non combustus , p. 40. Lutzenburg’s work was his Catalogus haereticorum 
(Cologne, 1523), but for the contemporary report (on 1519!), see n. 5 above. 

34 H. Gruppe, “Katalog der Luther und Reformationssagen des 19. Jhts”, in W. 
Bruckner (ed.), Volkserzdhlung und Reformation: Bin Handbuch zur Tradierung und 
Funktion von Erzahlstoffen und ErzahUiteratur im Protestantismus (Berlin, 1974), pp. 
295-324, here nos. 63-6, p. 302. 

35 J. Benckert, Deutsche Luther-Sagen (Berlin, 1937), p. 117; E. Erfurth, Er lebtV: 
D. Martin Luther in der Sage (Leipzig, 1938), p. 63. 

36 This discourse was not limited just to Lutheranism, but can also be found in the 
Calvinist tradition. In the 1580s Agrippa d’Aubign£ celebrated two “incombustible 
Huguenots’’ burned in Lyons in 1553: Agrippa d’Aubign6, Oeuvres (Paris, 1969), p. 
127 (I am grateful to Philip Ford, Clare College, Cambridge, for this reference). The 
seal adopted by the Huguenots in the Synod of Vitr£ (1583) also echoed the theme: 

(continued on p. 332) 
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II 

THE “WONDER-MAN” 

Let us now examine more closely the matter of Luther images. There 
is no systematic iconography of Luther images, but thanks to the 
work of Ficker, Thulin and others the broad lines of development 
are sufficiently clear to give a brief sketch. 37 The earliest images 
showed considerable continuity with traditional iconography. Luther 
is depicted as a friar, in Augustinian habit and tonsured; as a Doctor 
of Theology in his doctor’s cap; and as a teacher of the Word, holding 
the book of the Bible, in which he sometimes indicates a passage. 38 
Even this last image, which might be thought to be a new creation 
inspired by the popular biblicism of the reform movements, has 
traditional features. Haebler has pointed out the similarity between 
Luther’s stance as he holds the open book of the Bible and fifteenth- 
century depictions of St. Thomas Aquinas. 39 One of the most popular 
images, Luther with the dove attesting divine inspiration, may have 
been borrowed from the legend of St. Gregory the Great. On St. 
Gregory’s death it was suggested that his works should be burned as 
heretical. However, one of his closest friends prevented this by 
testifying that he had seen the Holy Spirit, in the form of a dove, 
actually dictating the works into St. Gregory’s ear. 40 Analogously, 
Luther’s works should not be burned, since they too are divinely 
inspired. 

These images all date from 1520-1 and were joined around 1524 
by Luther depicted as a prophet, in a broadsheet showing him as a 
modern Moses leading the faithful out of Egyptian darkness towards 
the light of the crucified Christ. This image also has traditional 
features, since Luther is shown as a mediator between Christ and 
ordinary Christians, both visually and in the accompanying text. The 

(n. 36 amt.) 

Moses’ burning bush, with the inscription Uror non consumer : S. Mours, Le Protestan- 
tisrne en France au xvi e s. (Paris, 1959), pp. 4 (plate), 217. 

37 J. Ficker, Alteste Bildnisse Luthers (Magdeburg, 1920); J. Ficker, “Die Bildnisse 
Luthers aus der Zeit seines Lebens”, Luther Jahrbuch (1934), pp. 103-69; O. Thulin, 
“Das Luther bild der Gegenwart”, Luther Jahrbuch (1941), pp. 123-48; M. Scharfe, 
Evangelische Andachtsbilder (Stuttgart, 1968), pp. 181-96; Scribner, Simple Folk , pp. 
251-8, “Depictions of Luther in the 1520s”; R. Kastner, Geistlicher Rauffhandel: Form 
und Funktion der illustnerten Flugbldtter zum Reformatims-Jubilaum (Frankfurt-on- 
Main, 1982), pp. 166-225; M. Wamke, Cranachs Luther: Entwurfe fur ein Image 
(Frankfurt-on-Main, 1984). 

38 Scribner, Simple Folk , ch. 2. 

39 H. C. von Haebler, Das Bild in der Evangelischen Kirche (Berlin, 1957), p. 141. 

40 Uwe Westfehling (ed.), Die Messe Gregors des Grossen: Vision , Kunst, Realitat. 
Katalog und Fuhrer zu einer Ausstellung im Schniitgen Museum Koln (Cologne, 1982), 
p. 13. 
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latter praises God, “that you, O Lord, have saved us, through 
Martin Luther, with your Word”. 41 Luther is also represented as the 
proponent of true belief against its enemies, such as monks, the 
Roman clergy, the pope, the devil and the Antichrist. There are a 
number of humanist images, such as Luther as Hercules or as the 
“patron of liberty”, and those of the bearded Luther as Juncker 
Jorg. 42 Most of these are images of the 1520s, and they are joined by 
a new set of images in the 1540s and 1550s, in what can be called the 
second major phase of Luther iconography. 

Here we find Luther as preacher of the Word (in his Wittenberg 
gown); Luther as an apostle, evangelist and church father; and 
increasingly Luther as a prophet, often with apocalyptic overtones. 43 
The images of the 1520s were largely popular images, appearing as 
broadsheets, or as illustrations to small pamphlets. The new set of 
images in the second phase are as much a matter of church art as of 
popular printing. 44 Luther is still shown as divinely inspired, though 
not as explicitly as in the 1520s. There Luther was shown with the 
nimbus of sainthood and the Holy Spirit hovering over his head in 
the form of a dove. The images of the second phase were more subtle: 
the dove hovers near, not over his head, and the nimbus appears less 
frequently. There was only one engraving produced after Luther’s 
death showing him with a nimbus, as well as two broadsheets in 
1623, depicting Luther and Hus, which supplied a halo for Luther 
but not for his forerunner. 45 

41 For analysis of the visual message, see Scribner, Simple Folk , pp. 27-30; the text 
cited: “Wir sagen auch, o Jesu Christ/ . . . Mit dankbarkeit, lob, preys und eer/ das 
du uns hast (o mylter her)/ Erloset von der hellen port/ Durch Martin Luther, mit 
deym Wort.” See W. L. Strauss, The German Illustrated Broadsheet , 1500-1550> 4 
vols. (New York, 1975), iii, p. 861. 

42 Scribner, Simple Folk , pp. 30-36. Scharfe, Evangelische Andachtsbilder> p. 183, 
suggests indirectly that this humanist image of the powerful, larger-than-life Luther 
as Hercules may have contributed to the development of the “hero cult” around the 
Reformer. 

43 Scribner, Simple Folk , pp. 200-28; F. Stopp, “Der religios-polemische Ein- 
blattdruck ‘Ecclesia Militans’ (1569) des Johannes Nas und seine Vorganger”, Deutsche 
Vierteljahrschrift fur Literaturwissenschaft und Geistesgeschichte , xxxix (1965), pp. 588- 
638. 

44 Cf. O. Thulin, Cranachaltare der Reformation (Berlin, 1956); F. Bucholz, Prote- 
stantismus und Kunst im 16. Jahrhundert (Leipzig, 1928), p. 68. 

45 Here I exclude group depictions, such as the 1574 Rheinsberg altar, which 
showed Luther and other Reformers as Apostles at the Last Supper, all with haloes: 
Buchholz, Protestantismus und Kunst , p. 68. The engraving is mentioned in Juncker, 
Guldene und silbeme Ehren-Geddehtniss , p. 266. For Luther with Hus, see Waare und 
Klare Bildnuss, der zweyen theuren Manner Gottes , Als Herren Johann Hussen . . . und 
denn D. M. Luther (1623), copy at Brit. Lib., 1870.d. 1/158; and a second version in 
Die Sammlung des Herzog-August-Bibliothek in Wolfenbuttel , ed. W. Harms, M. Schill- 

(continued on p. 334) 
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There were other indirect ways of indicating Luther’s sainthood. 
In a depiction of the Baptism of Christ before Wittenberg, the duke 
of Saxony and his family kneel as witnesses to the divine event. 
Luther stands behind the duke and his spouse, in the characteristic 
position of a patron saint, resting a protective hand on the duke’s 
shoulder. 46 In the city church in Weimar a winged retable altarpiece 
features the Crucifixion in its central panel. The artist, Lucas Cranach 
the Elder, has depicted himself as a figure representing mankind, on 
whom a stream of saving blood flows from the wounds of the crucified 
Christ. To one side of him stands John the Baptist, to the other 
Luther, as if protective patron saints. 47 Indeed Luther was compared 
to John the Baptist in the popular literature of the sixteenth century, 
as someone who had proclaimed the coming of Christ, and called a 
“second John the Baptist”. 48 Another altarpiece created in Weimar 
c. 1572 shows in its three panels the three stages of Luther’s career 
as a Reformer: Luther as tonsured friar to the left; as Juncker Jorg 
and so as Bible translator to the right; and as church father in the 
centre. This resembles nothing so much as a Catholic devotional 
altarpiece depicting a saint’s life. 49 

Luther was most closely associated with one saint in particular, 
with St. Martin. The nimbus he is given as an attribute in the early 
portraits, peculiar for someone yet living, may have been borrowed 
from the legend of St. Martin of Tours, who was said to have been 
surrounded by a nimbus when the Holy Spirit descended upon 
him. 50 Most of the depictions of Luther with the nimbus came from 
Strassburg, where St. Martin was a particularly favourite saint, 
especially the most explicit depiction of Luther with a large nimbus 
by Hans Baldung Grien. Indeed St. Martin was one of the most 
popular church patrons overall in south Germany and had experi¬ 
enced a revival of interest there in the fifteenth century. 51 There 

(n. 45 cont.) 

ing and A. Wang (Deutsche Illustrierte Flugblatter des 16, u. 17. Jhts., Munich, 
1980), II, no. II, 200, p. 355. 

46 Scribner, Simple Folk , p. 224, plate 178. 

47 Thulin, Cranaehaltare der Reformation , p. 54. 

48 For example, in Michael Colius’ funeral sermon on Luther’s death in 1546: 
K. E. Forstemann, Denkmale dem D. Martin Luther . . . errichtet (Nordhausen, 1846), 
p. 96-7. On the theme in general, see E. W. Zeeden, Martin Luther und die Reformation 
im Urteil des deutschen Luthertums , 2 vols. (Freiburg im Breisgau, 1950-2), i, pp. 27 
ff., 57. 

49 Mentioned by Juncker, Guldene und silbeme Ehren-Gedachtniss , p. 263. 

50 A. Lecoy de la Marche, Saint Martin (Tours, 1881), pp. 208-9, 370 (plate). 

51 Ibid., p. 684; Scribner, Simple Folk , p. 253, no. 12a. On St. Martin as church 
patron in south Germany, Historischer Atlas fur Baden-Wurttemberg (Kommission fur 

(continued on p . 335) 
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was a pamphlet of 1523, with illustrated title-page, which related how 
Luther confronted the devil in his cell, disputed with him and then 
banished him, an incident which may also have come from the St. 
Martin legend, who confronted the devil in the same way. 52 Another 
woodcut, from the early 1520s, showed Luther defending the faithful 
in the form of sheep from ravening wolves, the pope and his cardinals. 
This also recalls St. Martin, for he was the patron saint of shepherds 
and cattle, and protected both from wolves. 53 St. Martin may also have 
linked Luther to the idea of incombustibility, for he was (alongside 
others) a favourite “fire-saint”, who protected from fire and flame. 54 

There were other parallels between Luther and St. Martin that 
could be discerned in the Reformer’s popular image in the 1520s. St. 
Martin was a preacher against idolatry and false belief, and called for 
true repentance. He was especially favourable to the poor and humble, 
and was chosen as a church leader (as bishop) by popular acclama¬ 
tion. 55 One pamphlet from 1523 or 1524 claimed that a sequence 
sung on the feast of St. Martin was actually a prophecy of Luther’s 
attack on the papacy. 56 After Luther’s death, however, more explicit 
parallels were drawn. In his funeral sermon for Luther, Bugenhagen 
called attention to the fact that there had been equally great sorrow 
at the death of St. Martin, and a dispute similar to that at Luther’s 
death about where the body should be laid. 57 

The seventeenth century did not add very much that was new or 
original to the complex Luther image of the sixteenth. It tended to 
emphasise Luther as the man of God ( Gottesman ), as a divine instru¬ 
ment (Gottes Werkzeug ) and as a prophet. 58 In this form the notion 

(n. 51 cont.) 

geschichtliche Landeskunde in Baden-Wiirttemberg Stuttgart, 1972-84), Karte VIII, 
la, and Erlauterung VIII, la, p. 7. 

52 Ain schoner dialogue von Martino Luther und der geschickten Botschafft auss derHelle 
(Zwickau, 1523); Lecoy de la Marche, Saint Martin , pp. 42, 355. 

53 Scribner, Simple Folk , p. 29, plate 20; Baehthold-Staubli (ed.), Handwdrterbuch 
des deutschen Aberglaubens , v, col. 1710. 

54 Freudenthal, Feuer im deutschen Glauben und Branch, pp. 337, 396,442, mentions 
as the “fire-saints”: John, Veit, Ulrich, Michael and Fridolin; St. Florian was also 
revered as such: L. A. Veit, Volkesfrommes Brauchtum und Kirche im deutschen Mittelalter 
(Freiburg im Breisgau, 1936), p. 8. 

55 On these features of St. Martin of Tours, see H. Martin, Saint Martin (Paris, 
1917), pp. 16, 29-30, 32-4, 36-7, 40. 

56 Der Bapst, bischoff und Cardinal die rechter Ketzer seint, aus eine alter Prophetzey 
durch die selbst gemacht und von ihn jerlich gesungen und gelesen (n.p., n.d.), copy at 
Germanisches Nationalmuseum Nuremberg, 8° R1 843, where it is attributed to 
Melchior Loner’s press in either Leipzig or Wittenberg. 

57 Forstemann, Denkmcde dem D. Martin Luther . . . errichtet , p. % f. 

58 Cf. Kastner, Geistlicher Rauffhandel , pp. 166-266; Schonstadt, Antichrist , Welt- 
eilsgeschehen , pp. 254-303. 
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of Luther’s sainthood continued, especially in the view that he was 
associated with miracles. The link was expressed succinctly by An- 
tonius Probus in 1583, when he stated that God did not send great 
prophets and doctors of the church unless miracles accompanied 
them. 59 It is no surprise, then, to find stories in the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries about miraculous Luther images. One was 
reported in 1717, in Schoettgen’s history of Wiirzen. During the 
Thirty Years’ War a Catholic soldier had attempted to put out the 
eyes of a Luther picture in the cathedral. To do so, he climbed upon 
a stool, but by divine intervention toppled over and broke his neck. 
This recalls a story from Wittenberg, retailed in 1706, in which a 
Spanish soldier from the imperial troops occupying the city in the 
wake of the Schmalkaldic War attacked a Luther picture in the 
Cranach altarpiece in the city church. He tried to slash the image’s 
throat and to stab it in the stomach, and the marks were said to be 
still visible in 1707. 60 Both of these stories may owe something to a 
well-reported incident from 1592, in which a crypto-Calvinist deacon 
in Wittenberg, Paul Salmuth, threw a glass of beer at a picture of 
Luther, as an expression of his contempt for the Reformer. The glass 
was hurled with such force that fragments remained stuck in the 
portrait, including splinters sticking in the eyes. 61 

A more direct report of a miraculous Luther image was given in 
1753 in Johann Kamprad’s Leisnig Chronicle. He reported a “remark¬ 
able wonder” (ein sonderliches Wunder) from Dresden, where an image 
of Luther could be seen on the wall of the former Castle Church, as 
one entered the path to the building which replaced it. This image 
showed Luther “in bust, as if in a painting, depicted as he is in the 
Small Catechism”, and although it had been whitewashed over, it 
continually remained visible. Kamprad confirmed this story with the 
testimony of his own eyes, for he had seen it in 1748. In the body of 
his text he made no miraculous claims for the image, beyond calling 
it ein sonderliches Wunder , but his entry in the Register for the volume 
was quite unambiguous: “Luther: one sees his image in Dresden, 
and it is neither painted nor carved, nor chiselled in stone, and was 
never there”. 62 

59 Probus, Oratio de vocatione et doctrina Martini Lutheri, fo. L4 r . 

60 C. Schoettgen, His tone der Chur-Sachsischen Stifts-Stadt Wiirtzen (Leipzig, 1717), 
p. 261; Juncker, Guldene und silbeme Ehren-Gedachtniss , p. 260. 

61 Leonard Hutteras, Threnologia de obitu D, A eg. Huntii (Wittenberg, 1603), p. 36, 
and then cited by Goetze, De reliquiis Lutheri, p. 33, and by Juncker, Guldene und 
silbeme Ekren-Gedachtniss. Goetze provides the most detailed report. 

62 J. Kamprad, Leisnigker chronica oder Beschreibung der sehr alien Stadt Leisnigk 
(Leisnig, 1753), pp. 511-12 and Register. 
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The most famous Luther image of all, as well as the best docu¬ 
mented in the period under discussion, was the “sweating Luther 
image” of Oberrossla, a town at the south-eastern foot of the Harz 
mountains. The earliest record of this image I can trace dates from 
1685, in an anonymous Thuringian chronicle. It relates how the 
preacher at Oberrossla in 1651 was preaching a sermon on the horrors 
of devastation experienced in his age. He cited two Luther passages, 
one from Luther’s preface to the prophet Haggai, and as he did so 
blood dripped from the Luther portrait hanging above the pulpit, 
falling onto both the pastor himself and his book. 63 A second account 
from 1685, in the news magazine Theatrum Europeum, dated the 
incident to 16/26 November (Old/New Style), and mentioned that 
the second text was from Luther’s exposition of Psalm 127. In this 
account the portrait sweats not blood, but only water “not dissimilar 
to tears”. The report has the tone of a broadsheet about it, and it 
mentioned that people at the time thought that the water might be 
rain, except that the wall on which the portrait hung was quite dry, 
as was the dusty surface on which the drops fell. 64 

Several writers mentioned this incident around the turn of the 
century, by which time the Luther image was said to have sweated 
on two further occasions, in 1681 and in 1705. 65 The 1681 case seems 
to be a misreporting of that in 1651, since the same date (the 25th 
Sunday after Trinity) is given, as well as the fact that the preacher 
was said to be citing the same two Luther passages at the time. It is 
also strange that the 1685 reports should not have mentioned the 
more recent occurrence, so that the 1681 case must be regarded as 
false, perhaps a misreading of similar dates. However, this was 
overlooked by the contemporary accounts, and 1681 was taken to be 
another example of the miraculous image breaking into a sweat. 

The incident in 1705 was attested by a report on 30 March in a 
local newspaper, the Weimarische Ordinari Post Zeitung , and it took 
place on 27 March, a day of general prayer and fasting in the land. 
The portrait sweated from the morning sermon until evening, both 


63 Merkwurdige und auserlesene Gesckichte von der berumten Langrafschaft Thiiringen 
(n.p., 1685), copy at Brit. Lib., 10261.cc.12, p. 377. 

64 Theatrum Europaeum, 21 vols. (Frankfurt-on-Main, 1662,1664-1738), vii/1 (1651 - 
3), p. 136. 

65 For example, Juncker, Guldene und silbeme Ekren-Gedachtniss , p. 268; Heinrich 
August Ziegler, Historisches Labyrinth der Zeit, 2 vols. (Leipzig, 1701-18), i, p. 1098; 
Friedrich Christian Lesser, Besondere Muntzen welche sowohl auf Gelehrte GeseUschaften 
, . . ah auf gelehrte Leute . . . gepragt warden (Frankfurt/Leipzig, 1739), p. 458, cites 
Romanus Teller, Secularisches Denkmal der gottlichen Giite (1701). 
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on the face and on the hand holding the Bible. When the sweat was 
wiped away the drops formed again, as large as peas, although the 
rest of the picture remained dry. This aroused such interest that a 
commemorative medal was struck to record it. 66 

By the beginning of the nineteenth century the image had acquired 
an enlarged reputation and an expanded history. It was said to have 
come to Oberrossla from Weimar in 1608 as a gift from the court 
preacher Meiss. In 1613 it had sweated three times on the day before 
a great flood. During the Thirty Years’ War an enemy soldier had 
cut the top from the picture and either thrown it away or carried it 
off to Erfurt. The two parts were found by chance, and it was restored 
to Oberrossla. In 1713, exactly a hundred years after its earliest 
manifestation, it was said to have sweated during a time in which all 
Europe suffered from severe weather. 67 

Thus we see that the “incombustible Luther” belonged to a second 
universe of discourse, one whose language was that of saintly and 
miraculous images. I now want to turn to some reflections about what 
“incombustible Luther” suggests about perceptions of images in early 
modern Lutheran Germany. 


Ill 

FUNCTIONS OF THE IMAGE 

The attitudes of Luther and Lutheranism towards images is well 
known. First, there were very few inhibitions about the use of images 
for propaganda or for secular purposes. Secondly, Luther was in 
favour of continuing the best of pre-Reformation traditions in reli¬ 
gious art, so that Lutheranism was not opposed to the use of images 
in a religious context, so long as “popish abuses and superstitions” 
were avoided: images were to be reformed, not abolished. What this 
meant in practice was a stronger sense of decorum in religious art, 
the use of images for the purposes of instruction, and in what was 
portrayed the application of a strict standard of fidelity to the “Word 
of God”. Thirdly, depictions of leading personalities in the Lutheran 
church were designed to show them as examples of faith, as witnesses 

66 The report given verbatim by Juncker, Guldene und silbeme Ehren-Geddchtniss , 
p. 270. 

67 Christian August Vulpius, Curiositaten der physisch-, literarisch-, artistischhistor- 
isch-, Vor- und Mitweltz, 10 vols. (Weimar, 1811-23), x,.pp. 114-16, with a depiction 
of the medal on plate 4, no. 2; Thuringia (1841), p. 75; Gruppe, “Katalog der Luther 
und Reformationssagen”, no. 118, p. 309, cites the further folklore literature from 
the nineteenth century. 
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to Lutheran doctrine and as confessors of the true church, who 
sometimes suffered for their faith . 68 

How do the kind of Luther images we have been discussing here 
accord with such principles? One distinctive element which adheres 
to them faithfully is found in most of the Luther images of the 
sixteenth to eighteenth centuries, namely, that the images are com¬ 
memorative. This is summed up neatly in the inscription on a tondo 
portrait of Luther from Jena, commissioned by Duke Johan Wilhelm 
of Saxony-Weimar in the third quarter of the sixteenth century. It 
states most explicitly that the purpose of the picture is commemora¬ 
tive, not cultic: non cultus est, sed memoriae gratia. 69 

It was the desire to commemorate the mortal features of Luther 
that led to the taking of a death mask of the Reformer in Eisleben, 
just before his remains were taken back to Wittenberg for burial, and 
to the subsequent use of the mask, suitably fitted out with glass eyes, 
to create a bizarre life-size wax figure of Luther in the Eisleben 
Luther-house . 70 This commemorative intention inspired a host of 
Luther portraits for important Reformation anniversaries, such as 
those celebrated in 1617 and 1717. The year 1630 was also celebrated 
as the centenary of the Confession of Augsburg, and it was to mark 
this anniversary that the Luther image in Artern had been created. 
Depictions of Luther on such occasions were not, of course, confined 
to painted images, but appeared in book illustrations, and especially 
on broadsheets. For the 1617 anniversary alone there appeared at 
least a dozen broadsheets with an image of Luther . 71 

A second function of the Luther images is not unrelated to the 
commemorative purpose, namely, that they are symbolic or allegorical. 
The favourite image of Luther during the age of Lutheran orthodoxy, 
from the late sixteenth to the eighteenth century, was based on 
Cranach’s depiction of the Reformer in his sixty-third year, wearing 

68 See C. Christensen, Art and the Reformation in Germany (Chapel Hill, 1979), esp. 
p. 156; R. W. Scribner, “The Image and the Reformation”, in J. Obelkevich, R. 
Samuel and L. Roper (eds.), Disciplines of Faith (London, 1987), pp. 539-50. 

69 Juncker, Guldene und silbeme Ehren-Gedachtniss , p. 267. This was even accepted 
in the Calvinist tradition by the late sixteenth century. Theodore Beze, Calvin’s 
successor in Geneva, published in 1580 a collection of icones or “true images” of the 
great and the good who had contributed to the Reformation. He justified the collection 
with a statement which came close to that offered by Catholics for their use of images 
of the saints: “I can say for myself that not only in reading the books of such great 
men, but also in looking on their likenesses, I am moved, I am as drawn to holy 
thoughts as if I were in their very presence”: T. Beza, Icones id est verae imagines 
virorum doctrina simul et pietate illustrium (Geneva, 1580), Prefatio . 

70 Lesser, Besondere Miintzen , p. 456. 

71 Kastner, Geistlicher Rauffhandef pp. 115-44, 353 ff. 
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a long Wittenberg preacher’s gown, and holding a book signifying 
the Bible. This depiction was used in churches, town halls, univer¬ 
sities and other public buildings, as well as in book illustrations, 
especially in Bibles and Lutheran instructional literature such as the 
Catechism, and on broadsheets. (See Fig. 19) The broadsheets 
usually spelled out the significance of the image for all good Prote¬ 
stants. They related the highlights of his career as a Reformer, and 
named him as a “man of God” and a prophet. The intention was to 
present him as a model with whom Protestant readers could identify 
and whom they could imitate. 72 The “sweating image” in Oberrossla 
is described as being of this type, as was the “incombustible Luther” 
from Eisleben. That from Artern probably belonged to this type as 
well. 

The allegorical purpose of these depictions was often emphasized 
by including Luther’s chosen emblem, an open white rose on a blue 
field, at the centre of which was a red heart emblazoned with a black 
cross. Luther himself had adapted the symbol from the arms of the 
Luther family and in 15 30 provided an interpretation which explained 
it as symbolizing the justification of the sinner through faith in the 
crucified Christ. The black cross signified death and suffering, the 
red heart life, the white rose joy, consolation and peace through faith, 
and the blue field heavenly joy. Two broadsheets from 1617 portrayed 
the emblem alongside and in the same dimensions as Luther’s por¬ 
trait, and provided a pious exposition of its meaning. It also appeared 
in the form of a commemorative medal. 73 

The most striking allegorical images, however, were found on 
medals. As a Renaissance device to glorify the great and the famous, 
these had become increasingly popular in Germany from 1518, and 
found some limited use in the first wave of Luther image-making in 
the 1520s. 74 Towards the end of the sixteenth century they were used 
frequently for religious themes, and the Reformation anniversaries 
of 1617 and 1717 produced them in large quantity, with over 150 
different examples known from the latter date. 75 In 1617 a commem- 

72 Ibid., pp. 166-225. 

73 Ibid., p. 183; Juncker, Guldene und silbeme Ekren-Geddchtniss , p. 395. 

74 Juncker, Guldene und silbeme Ekren-Geddchtniss', Lesser, Besondere Miintzen 
(intended as a supplement to Juncker); H. G. Kreussler, D. Martin Luthers Andenken 
in Mtinzen (Leipzig, 1818); Schnell, Martin Luther und die Reformation auf Miinzen 
und Medallion , which is disappointing in being less comprehensive than either Juncker 
or Kreussler. 

75 Based on a count of the listing in Kreussler, D. Martin Luthers Andenken in 
Miinzen. 




Figure 19 Luther aged c. 63, by Lucas Cranach (the Younger?). (Courtesy of 
the Warburg Institute) 
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orative medal was distributed in Nuremberg to all city officials 
and clergymen, as well as to all schoolchildren in the city and its 
surrounding territories. These were of gold, and varied in value 
according to the social status of the recipients . 76 

The Reformation themes on such medals were numerous. Luther’s 
portrait was probably the most common, but they also had themes 
such as Luther as Samson slaying a lion (doubtless to signify Leo X), 
Luther with the Elector of Saxony, Luther with the angel of the 
Apocalypse who proclaims the fall of Babylon or Luther as a farmer 
sowing the seed of the Word of God . 77 Two specific themes merit 
attention in terms of our present discussion. The first shows a 
swimming swan, sometimes with a hand in the heavens above it 
holding a wreath or a cross. (See Fig. 20) The swan was first used 
on a medal in 1601, struck by Gottfried Rabe, a former monk 
from Prague, to commemorate his conversion to Lutheranism in 
Wittenberg. It showed on the obverse a goose, a swan and a raven 
0 Rabe means raven), and on the reverse the lines “1414 in Constance 
the goose was roasted; 1521 the swan came to Worms; 1601 God 
saved the raven in Wittenberg ”. 78 This seems to have been the earliest 
pictorial use of the swan motif, which first occurs in a 1603 Luther 
portrait in St. Peter’s church in Hamburg . 79 The motif was used 
many times on the commemorative medals of 1617 and 1717, although 
only twice was there any explicit reference to the Hus prophecy. By 
then it was so well known that the swan alone was an adequate 
emblematic allusion . 80 

The second motif was derived from Matthew 5.14-16: “You are 
the light of the world . . . Men do not light a lamp and put it under 
a bushel, but on a stand, and it gives light to all in the house.” The 

76 Kastner, Geistlicher Rauffhandef p. 146. 

77 Luther as Samson (a Prussian medal): Juncker, Guldene und silbeme Ehren- 
Geddchtniss , p. 397; Luther with the Elector: Schnell, Martin Luther und die Reformation 
auf Miinzen und Medaillon, p. 137, no. 54; Luther with angel: ibid ., p. 121, no. 18; 
Luther as farmer (a unique theme): Lesser, Besondere Miintzen , p. 570. 

78 Hauffen, “Husz eine Gans”, p. 23. 

79 T. Knolle, “Der Prototyp des Lutherbildes mit dem Schwan”, in Forschungen 
zur Kirchengeschichte und zu christlicher Kunst: Festgabe fur Johannes Ficker (Leipzig, 
1931), pp. 222-42. 

80 See further M. Warnke, “Ein Kruzifix und eine Luther-Statue in der Lorentius- 
kirche zu Trebus”, Jahrbuch der hessischen Kirchengeschichtlichen Vereinigung , xix 
(1968), pp. 177-88; and Scharfe, Evangelische Andachtsbilder, p. 189 f. Scharfe suggests 
that there may have been a link to the phoenix motif from the 1520s, but there is no 
direct evidence of such a link. The phoenix motif does not recur, and Hauffen’s 
arguments (to which Scharfe does not refer) seem conclusive on the development of 
the swan motif. 
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Figure 20 Commemorative medals for the Reformation Jubilee of 1617, 
following Heinrich Gottlieb Kreussler, Luthers Andenken in Jubel-Munzen 
(Leipzig, 1818), plate 2. (Courtesy of the Wurttembergische 
Landesbibliothek, Stuttgart) 
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idea had first been used as a Reformation theme by Hans Holbein 
the Younger, in a woodcut showing the flame of the Gospel set on a 
stand, with Christ showing it to a crowd of common folk, while 
the papal clergy fled from its light into a dark pit. 81 Some of the 
commemorative medals of 1617 showed Luther in the role of Christ, 
holding a burning light or candle and pointing to the Bible. Others 
showed him removing a pail (representing a bushel measure) covering 
the candle, or showed the pail already removed, lying on the table 
or on the floor. In one version Luther and the Elector Frederick the 
Wise draw back the curtains covering a tabernacle to reveal the light 
burning within, a neat double allegory about the revelation of the 
Word of God and the true nature of Christ’s real presence in scripture 
(rather than in the communion host). Sometimes this representation 
was reduced merely to a burning candle and the discarded pail, 
showing a condensation of the allegorical message. (See Figs. 20-1 for 
examples.) 

There was a whole series of Saxon medals which combined the two 
themes, showing the burning light on the obverse and the swimming 
swan on the reverse, while the dual theme also turns up in a 1617 
broadsheet. 82 The allegorical purpose of these images was to symbol¬ 
ize Lutheran doctrine as being as unquenchable as the Word of God. 
A 1617 medal showing Luther with the light and the Bible summed 
up in its inscription the general message of the allegory: Gott zu ehren 
itz Hundertja.hr steht Luthers Lehr, und wurdt durch Gotts Hulff stehn 
noch mehr (“To the honour of God, Luther’s doctrine has now stood 
for a hundred years: through God’s aid, it will stand longer still”). 83 
The inscription on a Luther portrait in the Lutheran church in 
Stumpfelbach (Wiirttemberg), painted in 1698 and depicting him 
with an angel and the swan that had now become his second emblem, 
showed how such motifs could be linked to an “incombustible 
Luther”: “The angel flies and Luther stands; what he taught remains 
eternal, but hay and straw are consumed by fire; the swan sings 
. . .”. 84 The themes of the light and the unquenchable fire of the 

81 Scribner, Simple Folk , p. 46, plate 33. See also a pen-and-ink drawing from 1545 
showing the light of the Gospel driving away demons: Sammlung des Herzog-August- 
Bibliothek , ed. Harms, Schilling and Wang, p. 7, no. II, 3. 

82 For the Saxon medals, see Kreussler, D. Martin Luther Andenken in Munzen , and 
an example in Sehnell, Martin Luther und die Reformation auf Munzen und Medaillon , 
p. 114, no. 1. For the broadsheet, Christi Soteri veritatis vindici , see Sammlung des 
Herzog-August-Bibliothek , ed. Harms, Schilling and Wang, p. 219, no. II, 124. 

83 Juncker, Guldene und silbeme Ehren-Gedachtniss , p. 558. 

84 R. Lieske, Protestantische Frbmmigkeit im Spiegel der bildenden Kunst (Berlin, 
1973), p. 120, plate 37. 
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Figure 21 Commemorative medals for the Reformation Jubilee of 1617, 
following Kreussler, Luthers Andenken, plate 3. (Courtesy of the 
Wurttembergische Landesbibliothek, Stuttgart) 
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Gospel, and of a Luther who could not be burned merged into one. 
The same thought was neatly summed up in the verses said to be 
attached to the “incombustible Luther” of Artern, that flames could 
not remove what Luther had taught. 85 

The use of the image to allegorize doctrine is close to another of 
its uses, for confessional polemic. The heightened confessional tension 
of the first half of the seventeenth century produced an abundance 
of polemical images, and Luther’s image was used in satirical and 
purely polemical broadsheets to counter similar products from the 
Catholic opposition. They showed him as a prophet, as the angel of 
the Apocalypse and as the conqueror of the apocalyptic beast. 86 It is 
no coincidence that some of the legendary Luther images mentioned 
in eighteenth-century works derived their reputations from incidents 
said to have occurred during the Thirty Years’ War, for example, 
those of Wiirzen and Wittenberg. The Oberrossla portrait was re¬ 
moved, decapitated and rediscovered in this period, while the Luther 
cell and bed in Magdeburg proved their incombustibility when that 
city was burned down during the infamous sack of 1631. 

Seen in this light, the “incombustible Luthers” were part of a 
continuing tradition of Protestant and Catholic polemic. A painting 
from the second half of the sixteenth century, which was still hanging 
in the Eisleben Luther-house at the beginning of the nineteenth, 
shows the polemical potential of the theme. It showed Luther’s 
appearance before the emperor at Worms in the form of Daniel before 
Nebuchadnezzar, refusing to adore a pagan idol (which has the 
features of the emperor!). In the background, Luther and two com¬ 
panions are depicted in the fiery furnace, protected from its flames 
by an angel. 87 We have already seen the beginnings of a Catholic 
polemical tradition of burnings of Luther in effigy in 1522. This 
tradition continued until the nineteenth century. In Tyrol Luther and 
Katherina von Bora were burned on St. John’s day in an interesting 
adaptation of the St. John’s day fire (was this a Catholic version of 
the “Reformation of popular culture”?). 88 In the lower Inn valley, 
boys made a “Lotter” from straw and rags, trundled him around the 
village in a cart and then burned him like a guy. 89 In Rottenburg on 
the Neckar, in Catholic Swabia, there was a similar St. John’s day 

85 Schoepffer, Lutherus non combustus, p. 38. 

86 Kastner, Geistlicher Rauffhandel , pp. 307-33, esp. plates 14-15 on pp. 308, 320. 

87 Berger, Kurze Beschreibung der Merkzvurdigkeiten , pp. 22-8. 

88 J. V. Zingele, Sitten, Brauche undMeinungen des Tiroler Volkes( Innsbruck, 1871), 
p. 159. 

89 Ludwig von Hormann, Tiroler Volksleben (Stuttgart, 1909), p. 119. 
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custom, in which young boys went around on a trick-or-treat circuit 
singing: 


Sankt Johannes sacrata 
Muss den Martin Luther braten 
Muss ihn mit Zibeben specken 
Muss ihn dem Teufel schicken 


Holy St. John 

We must roast Martin Luther 
Lard him with onions 
And send him to the devil. 90 


An “incombustible Luther” was certainly an adequate reply! 


IV 

LUTHERANISM AND THAUMATURGY 

So far we have considered the image as commemorative, allegorical 
and polemical; now we must discuss it as thaumaturgic. This is a 
quality rather more difficult to reconcile with Protestant views of the 
image. One view would be that such wonder-working images as we 
have discussed here were exceptions to the rule, aberrations. This 
might seem to be confirmed by the rather small number of them 
mentioned in extant historical records. Yet we can establish suffici¬ 
ently strong links to other aspects of early modern Lutheranism to 
maintain that far from being exceptions, they are central to the 
development of Lutheran orthodoxy up to the end of the eighteenth 
century. 

Throughout this period there was a strong desire, indeed in times 
of crisis a desperate psychological need, for Protestants to see their 
faith as divinely inspired. The strongest confirmation was found in 
Luther’s role as a prophet, and his prophetic status was in turn 
attested both by prophecies about him, and by his own ability to 
prophesy. 91 Of the many prophecies about Luther, one concerned a 
Luther image, and was much repeated after its first mention in a 
chronicle of the 1560s. According to this, the Emperor Frederick 
Barbarossa, himself a potent figure of prophecy, had found in a 
monastery in Carinthia an image in the shape of a monk, over whose 
head was written the word Lutherus, thus foretelling the name of the 

90 A. Birlinger, Volkstiimliches aus Schwaben , 2 vols. (Freiburg im Breisgau, 1861- 
2), ii, p. 99. 

91 The subject of prophecy and Luther’s role as prophet from the beginning of the 
Reformation, and subsequently, has been only briefly treated in the literature to date, 
and requires a thorough investigation. See R. Preuss, Martin Luther der Prophet 
(Gutersloh, 1933); R. Scribner, “Luther-Legenden des 16. Jahrhunderts”, in G. 
Vogler (ed.), Martin Luther: Leben , Werk, Wirkung (Berlin, 1983), pp. 377-90; Zeeden, 
Martin Luther und die Reformation im Urteil des deutschen Luthertums, i; Schonstadt, 
Antichrist , Weitheilsgeschehen , pp. 286-305. 
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future Reformer . 92 However, the most repeated and most influential 
of these prophecies of Luther’s coming was that attributed to Hus, 
whose history we have already mentioned. 

In a 1562 cycle of sermons on Luther’s life, which constituted the 
first Luther biography, Johann Mathesius made much of Luther’s 
ability to prophesy as evidence of his divine mission . 93 Indeed, within 
six years of Luther’s death, his “prophesies” had been collected and 
published, and five such collections appeared between 1552 and 
1559. 94 That published in 1557 by Peter Glaser, pastor in Dresden, 
listed 120 of Luther’s prophecies, and when Glaser reissued the work 
in 1574 the number had grown to 200. 95 The collection published in 
1559 by Georg Walther, pastor in Halle in Saxony, was reissued in 
1576. 96 In the same year Johann Lapaeus, pastor of Langenburg near 
Einbeck, published an extensive list of witnesses attesting Luther’s 
prophetic status, including the testimony of over a dozen major 
Reformers . 97 Works enumerating Luther’s prophecies continued to 
appear up to the nineteenth century, with one important collection 
published in 1718, 98 and others appearing as late as 1829, 1846 
and 1853. 99 Two of these prophecies merit our attention. First, a 
prediction that there would be no war of religion in Germany in 
Luther’s lifetime, which was taken to be fulfilled by the outbreak of 
the Schmalkaldic War immediately after his death. Secondly, he 
predicted great woe over Germany, which was seen to come to 

92 Paracelsus, Chronica und Ursprung dieses Landes Kamtner (1564), in Paracelsus: 
Die Kdmtner Schriften, ed. K. Goldammer (Klagenfurt, 1955), p. 21. Nothing further 
is known of the source Paracelsus used for this: G. Moro, “Die Kamtner Chronik des 
Paracelsus”, ibid., pp. 327-47. 

93 H. Volz, Die Lutherpredigten des Johann Mathesius (Leipzig, 1930), p. 75. 

94 Listed ibid., p. 74, n. 6. 

95 P. Glaser, Hundert und zwanzig Prophecsyunge , oder Weissagung des Ehnvurdigen 
Vaters Herm Doctoris Martini Luthers (Eisleben, 1557), copy at Wiirttembergische 
Landesbibliothek Stuttgart (hereafter WLBSt.), Theol. qto. 4308; P. Glaser, Zwei 
Hundert Propheceyunge oder weissagung des tezuren Manns D. Martini Luthers (Bautzen, 
1574), copy at WLBSt., Theol. oct. 11263. 

96 G. Walther, Prophezeiungen D. Martini Lutheri (Wittenberg, 1559): I have not 
been able to locate a copy of this edition; G. Walther, Prophezeyung Doctoris Martini 
Lutheri (Frankfurt, 1576), copy at WLBSt., Theol. fol. 1091. 

97 J. Lapaeus, Warhafftige Prophezeiungen des thewren Propheten und heiligen Mannes 
Gottes D. Martini Lutheri (Ursei, 1578), copy at Brit. Lib., 3905.e. 126. 

98 Heinrich Wurtzer, Lutherus Reformator (Hamburg, 1718), copy at Brit. Lib., 
1353.c.4. 

99 Merkzviirdige Prophezeiungen des ehrwurdigen, von Gott erleuchteten Mannes Doctoris 
Martini Luther . . . herausgegeben von einem Freunde gottlicher Wahrheit (Stuttgart, 
1829); Prophezeihungen des ehrwurdigen Vaters und theuren Mannes Lutheri. Aus Schriften 
gezogen von H. B. (Besigheim/Wiirttemberg, 1853). The 1846 publication was a new 
edition of Lapaeus, issued in Stuttgart by Christian Ludwig Knapp. 
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fulfilment in that second great war of religion in the seventeenth 
century. 100 

It is in the context of such prophecies that we must set the sweating 
image of Oberrossla. When the image began to sweat in 1651, the 
preacher had been citing a passage from Luther’s preface to the 
prophet Haggai. Haggai was the first prophet sent to the people of 
Israel after their captivity in Babylon, and he was charged with 
restoring the temple and true worship in Jerusalem. The parallel with 
Luther is obvious, the more so since the occasion of the sermon was 
the Sunday following Luther’s birthday (10 November). 101 Luther’s 
preface points out that the people of Israel would not help rebuild 
the temple, but selfishly devoted themselves to their own needs. For 
this reason they were plagued with dearth and hunger, showing how 
God punished those who would not support his Word or his servants. 
(Luther’s exposition of Psalm 127 had a similar theme.) This passage 
clearly had a prophetic ring to it, mentioned in a sermon on the 
horrors of devastation Germany had just experienced in a war of 
religion. It echoes the view of a work published to mark Luther’s 
death in 1546, which stressed that he often prophesied God’s anger 
and heavy rod over his people. 102 

The link between prophecy and miracle in early Lutheranism was 
direct and unabashed. I have already cited the view of Antonius 
Probus from 1583 that God did not send great prophets unless 
miracles accompanied them. Some seven years before, Johann La- 
paeus had produced not only a list of Luther’s prophecies, but also 
the first direct evidence of his miracles. 103 It became a stock topos of 

100 Probus, Oratio de vocatione , fol. 44 v ; Philippus Schmidt, Geistreiche Prophetische 
Weissagungen (Wittenberg, 1620), p. 60. From the middle years of the sixteenth 
century, Luther seems to have been established as a prophet of woe, rather than of 
joy (as he was seen in the 1520s): see Antonius Otto Hertzberger, Etliche Propheceyspru- 
che D. Martini Lutheri , des dritten Elias (n.p., 1552), copy at WLBSt., Theol. qto. 
Kaps. 338, whose introductory epistle emphasized that “Luther hat Micha Geist im 
weissagen” (“Luther has Micha’s spirit of prophecy”). The same tone is echoed in 
two poems published to mourn Luther’s death: Ein Newes Lied von dent heiligen man 
Gottes unserm lieben Vater Doctor Martin Luther in Gott versckieden Anno 1546 (s.d. & 
L), copy at Brit. Lib., 11522.de.24, fol. A3 V : “Vil ubels ist nu verhanden/Warnt uns 
der heylig man”. For the second poem, see n. 102 below. 

101 Merkwiirdige und auserlesene Geschichte (1685), p. 377. 

102 Luthers Werke, Deutsche Bibel ii/2, p. 320; for Psalm 127, Luthers Werke, xv, pp. 
360-78; Epitaphium Des Ehrwirdigen Herm und Vaters Martini Luthers (Wittenberg, 
1546), copy at Brit. Lib., 3905.bb.92, fol. A4 V : “Auch Gottes Zorn und schwere 
Ruth/Offt angesagt, dem Volck zu gut.” In the context it is also unnecessary to 
emphasize the social control function involved in the use of such material. 

103 Lapaeus, Warhafftige Prophezeiungen des thewren Prophetan und heiligen Mannes 
Gottes D. Martini Lutheri , fol. 5 v f., arguing that Luther “durch sein krefftige Gebet 

(continued on p. 350) 
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Lutheran literature, from then until well into the eighteenth century, 
to speak of Luther’s miracles ( Wunderwerke). 104 The trend was no 
doubt reinforced by the constant challenge from Catholics: if Luther 
was a prophet, where were his miracles? This charge was hurled at 
the Lutherans afresh in 1622, in a pamphlet entitled Lutheri Manes 
(. Luther’s Spirit), which mocked the recent jubilee of 1617, and 
especially praise of him as a “man of God”, an apostle, another 
Paul, another John the Baptist, a Moses and a prophet. Where, it 
demanded, was Luther mentioned in the Bible, and when had he 
produced any miracles? 10S 

Moreover Catholics could always produce fresh miracles to support 
their claim to hold the true belief. Several turned up during the 
Thirty Years’ War, including a crucifix which proved to be incombu¬ 
stible when Swedish soldiers tried to burn it in 1634. 106 That this 
is the same date as the first “incombustible Luther” is probably 
coincidental. However, it established a tradition in its parish (in 
Saulgau in Swabia), where the miracle was commemorated in 1734 
by a special procession and the commissioning of a depiction of the 
event. 107 Other Catholic stories concerned images of the saints which 
returned to their places after they had been discarded by parish 
communities which had turned Lutheran. 108 These were echoed 
rather feebly by the return of the decapitated Luther image of Ober- 
rossla. Another Catholic tale told of a Swede who cut off the right 
hand of an image of the Virgin in Ellwangen, and found that his own 
right hand gradually began to rot. 109 This kind of divine justice for 
a blasphemous attack on a holy image has a structural parallel in a 
tale of another Luther image, this time in Strasbourg. In 1657 a 
butcher’s apprentice was said to have thrown a knife in anger at a 
portrait of Luther, aiming to put out the eye of the image, but the 
knife rebounded and pierced his own eye. 110 

(rt . 103 amt.) 

Wunderzeichen habe thun konnen” (“through his powerful prayers, he was able to 
work miracles”)) citing the evidence of the Gotha Reformer, Friedrich Myconius, who 
was healed of a terminal illness through Luther’s prayers. 

104 On Luther’s Wunderwercke, see especially G. Gloccerus, Warhafftige Historia 
und grundlicher sutnmarischer Bericht von der Lehr, Leben und Beruff und seligen Abschied 
des Doctor Martini Lutheri (Strasbourg, 1586), copy at Brit. Lib., 4888.a.20, fol. 5 V . 

105 Lutheri Manes, das ist D. Martin Luthers abgeleibter Geist, Anno 1617 und 1618 
(n.p., 1622), copy at Brit. Lib., 1347.d.32. 

106 Birlinger, Volkstiimliches aus Schwaben , ii, p. 425, no. 650. 

107 Ibid . 

108 Ibid., pp. 421, 422 n. 

109 Ibid., p. 428. 

110 A. Stober, Die Sagen des Elsasses (St. Gallen, 1858), p. 421. 
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This story has traces of animist belief, as does the story of the 
attempt to put out the eyes of the Luther image in the cases of Paul 
Salmuth and the soldier in Wtirzen. Attempts to decapitate a Luther 
image or to cut its throat suggest the belief in personality immanent 
in the image which was characteristic of the Catholic cult of the saints. 
Is it possible that survivals of this cult became attached to Luther in 
the longue duree ? We can certainly point to Luther relics, such as 
those in Magdeburg, or in Eisleben, where a piece of his coat and 
the cap he allegedly wore as a poor schoolboy were on display in the 
church of St. Peter and St. Paul up to the nineteenth century. 111 In 
1699 Gottfried Arnold mentioned the practice of cutting splinters 
from Luther’s bed in Eisleben as relics. 112 J. G. Seidler, in his preface 
to the 1703 Halle edition of Luther’s works, mentioned an artisan 
who took away such a splinter, proclaiming it to be a miraculous 
relic. 113 Indeed, as late as 1841 the same phenomenon could be found 
in Altenstein in Saxony. A “Luther-beech” regarded locally as a 
“holy tree” because of its alleged connection with the Reformer, was 
blown down during a storm in the midst of an eclipse. The pastor 
from Steinbach had it carried into his church where it was preserved 
as “holy”, and splinters from it were sold to venerators of the “holy 
wood”, the pastor even advertising it in a local newspaper. 114 This 
was not the only “holy tree” associated with Luther, for there were 
over five hundred such throughout Germany, as well as numerous 
“Luther springs” which were regarded as having healing waters. 115 

There is no doubt that we can speak of a Luther-cult in early 
modern Germany, although the concept of Luther as a saint did not 
embed itself in Lutheranism in any form strong enough for us to see 
it as strictly comparable to Catholic saints’ cults. However, the danger 
was always there, and Schoepffer was sufficiently aware of it to argue 
that God had finally allowed the Luther-house in Eisleben to be 


111 Berger, Kurze Beschreibung der Merkwurdigkeiten , p. 165. 

112 G. Arnold, Unparteyische Kirche-und Ketzer-historie (Frankfurt-on-Main, 1699), 
pt. II, p. 47. 

113 Cited by Goetze, De reliquiss Lutheri , p. 32. 

114 See W. Bruckner, “Luther als Gestalt der Sage”, in Bruckner (ed.), 
Volkserzahlung und Reformation , p. 269, although he does not mention the newspaper 
advertisement; for this, see E. Richter, “Die ‘andachtige Beraubung* geistlicher Toter 
als volksglaubenskundliches Phanomen”, Bayerisches Jahrbuch fur Volkskunde (1960), 
pp. 95-6, with text of the advertisement. 

115 For the trees and springs, see Gruppe, “Katalog der Luther und Reformations- 
sagen”, pp. 307-9, for a small selection; Thulin, “Luther Bild der Gegenwart”, p. 
124, mentions 547 “Luther-trees” (alongside 105 Luther memorials and 66 memorial 
stones) as enumerated by the Deutsches Pfarrerblatt. 
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burned down to prevent it becoming the site of a cult. 116 The officially 
approved variant was a weaker form of the saints’ cult, rather parallel 
to the cults of Counter-Reformation saints. Here Luther was pre¬ 
sented as an exemplary model for Christian life and as a man of 
outstanding spiritual qualities. Yet there was an ambivalence about 
this position. Whenever an occasion presented itself and it could be 
used to score a point against the claims of the Catholics, Lutherans 
had no qualms about falling back on miraculous claims for Luther’s 
sainthood. Incorruptibility was an important quality of the remains 
of Catholic saints, especially in the Counter-Reformation, and St. 
Philip Neri’s body was said to have been preserved uncorrupted in 
Rome. As late as 1765 this was repudiated as a fake by the Professor 
and Dean of the Wittenberg Faculty of Theology Weickhmann, who 
produced a Lutheran riposte. He claimed to have visited Luther’s 
grave on 26 July that year, and testified that Luther’s remains were 
preserved uncorrupted, evidence of the “remarkable traces of divine 
Providence” attached to the Reformer over the 219 years since 
the beginning of his Reformation. 117 Weickhmann produced this 
testimony in support of the “incombustible Luther”. Given the thick 
web of prophecy and the miraculous woven around Luther’s person, 
the notion of a thaumaturgic Luther image was far from unthinkable 
for pious Protestants of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, 
especially if it provided so effective a reply to Catholic polemic. 

Finally, we must call attention to the most intriguing feature of the 
“incombustible Luthers”. We are not dealing here with “Catholic 
survivals” rooted in the “ignorance” of a peasant mentality. The 
mythology of the “incombustible Luther” was produced by the very 
leaders of the Lutheran church themselves, by educated pastors 
writing out of pious conviction. Most of the tales of incombustibility, 
and of the miraculous in general, produced after Luther’s death were 
recorded by Lutheran pastors. 118 The 1634 “incombustible Luther” 
derived its authority from being hung in the audience hall of the 
Mansfeld Consistory. Schoepffer’s 1717 tract was supplied with an 
approving preface by the Professor and Dean of the Wittenberg 
Faculty of Theology, and the 1765 edition was edited and introduced 
by his successor. Whether this occurred out of piety, curiosity or 

116 Schoepffer, Urwerbrannter Luther , pt. 2, p. 80. 

117 Ibid.., Weickhmann’s preface on fol. i4 r . 

118 Just to list the most prominent of those cited here: Antonius Hertzberger was 
pastor in Nordhausen, Peter Glaser was preacher in Dresden, Georg Walther was 
preacher in Halle in Saxony, Lapaeus was pastor in Langenberg, Probus was pastor 
in Moritzburg, Georg Goetze was Superintendent in Liibeck. 
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incredulity, the result was the same: church leaders effectively created 
a cult of Saint Luther, which they popularized for over three centuries, 
until well into the nineteenth century. 

Gerald Strauss suggested a few years ago that we should re-evaluate 
the presumed success of the Reformation at the grass roots, arguing 
that it seemed to have made little real impact among the masses. 119 
That a need was felt to promote piety, confessional solidarity and 
self-confidence through the use of material such as the “incombustible 
Luther” suggests that Lutheran churchmen were aware of this as 
well. Indeed, at the level of the Lutheran ministry we are justified in 
speaking of a syncretism with Catholic forms, which occurred in the 
use of images and of elements from pre-Reformation religious culture. 
We should not be surprised to find it occurring to even greater 
measure at a popular level, among the broad mass of lay people. Our 
study of “incombustible Luther” suggests that the Reformation was 
neither as radical nor as successful a break with the past as traditional 
Reformation historiography has led us to believe. There is an entirely 
new field of research to be explored, the nature of popular Lutheran¬ 
ism. 120 As we have seen ffom this preliminary dip into the subject, 
the results could be quite surprising. 


119 Gerald Strauss, “Success and Failure in the German Reformation”, Past and 
Present , no. 67 (May 1975), pp. 30-63; at greater length in Luther's House of Learning 
(Baltimore, 1978), and Richard Gawthrop and Gerald Strauss, “Protestantism and 
Literacy in Early Modem Germany”, Past and Present , no. 104 (Aug. 1984), pp. 31- 
55. 

120 So far there has been little by way of follow-up to the work of E. W. Zeeden, 
Martin Luther und die Reformation im Urteil , and his Katholische Uberlieferungen in 
den lutherischen Kirchenordnungen des 16. Jahrhunderts (Munster, 1959), although the 
valuable collection edited by Bruckner, Volkserzdhlung und Reformation , shows the 
range and variety of the sources. 
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116, 182 

Hilten, Johann von, prophesies Luther’s 
coming 309f 

Hirtz, Dr Johann (Cologne patrician) 228 
Hof (Upper Franconia) 27 
Hofman, Klaus (Anabaptist in Erfurt) 60 
Holbein, Hans the Younger 344 
Holzgerlingen (Wiirttemberg) 253, 255 
Holzhausen (Saxony) 164, 166 
Host-mill, depiction of 14 
Huizinga. Johann 87 

Hultenschmid, Barbara (‘priest’s maid’) 266 
Humel, Heinrich von Emmerich (Lutheran in 
Cologne) 231 

Huntzeler, Arnt (resident of Cologne) 58 


Hurling, Jacob (baker in Basel) 58 
Hus, Jan 302, 309, 326f, 330, 333, 342 
Husen (Zaberngau) 266 
Husum 134 

Hutener, Hans, of Ziegendorf (Anabaptist 
tailor) 60 

Huthaus, Wilhelm (Erfurt city secretary) 207 
Hutten, Ulrich von 243, 306, 324 
Huttener, Adolarius (mayor of Erfurt) 198, 
201, 203f, 209, 215 

Huysden, Johann (Augustinian Prior in 
Cologne) 231 

hymns 60f, 119; parodied 104 
Hyssler, Pelagien (public advocate in Urach) 
270, 272 

iconoclasm 104f, 110, 112, 148; clerical 250 
Ilmenau 66 

images 2, 14, 23, 25, 27f, 82, 96, 105, 113, 306; 

in liturgy 23-8; of Luther 323-53 
Indersdorffer, Hans (Leipzig evangelical 
activist) 171 

indulgences 72ff, 79, 82, 96, 105 
Ingolstadt 324 
Innsbruck 133 
Irrsee, abbey of 115 

Isenmann, Johann (pastor in Schwabisch Hall) 
126 

Jena 306, 339 
Jerome of Prague 326 
Jessen (Saxony) 148 
Jesuits, parody Luther 327 
Jews 57, 292 
Joachimsthal 66 

John the Baptist, Luther compared to 309, 350 
Johann, Duke of Saxony 179, 203ff 
Johann Friedrich, Elector of Saxony 206 
Johann Wilhelm, Duke of Saxony 339 
Jonas, Justus 147, 150, 195, 309 
Judas, expulsion of 26, 46, 118 ;Judaslied 27, 
72,76,118 
Jiilich, Duke of 220 
Juterbog 324 

Kamin, Synod of 42 
Kamprad, Johann (chronicler) 336 
Kanngiesser, Gottfried (University of Cologne 
pro visor) 230 

Kanter, Andreas (Cologne civic poet) 229 
Kappel 328 

Kappeshausen (Wiirttemberg) 255 

Karsthans 125, 132, 137 

Keller, Claus (resident of Ulm) 110 
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—, Jurgen (resident of Ulm) 110 
Kellner, Heinrich (executed mayor of Erfurt) 
186 

Kemmerer, Anstat, of Halle (Anabaptist in 
Eisleben) 60 

—, Georg (brother of the above) 60 
Kemnat 253 
Kempten 65, 115 

Kessler, Alexander (resident of Urach) 268f 
—, Johann (chronicler) 306 
Kesslerin, the (resident of Urach) 268f, 271 
Ketelhodt, Christian (preacher in Stralsund) 
133 

Kettenbach, Heinrich von (preacher in Ulm) 57 
Keyser, Leonhard (evangelical martyr) 327f 
Kirk, G. S. 320 

Klass, Johannes (preacher in Urach) 258ff, 

262, 266ff 

Klinge, Konrad (Franciscan preacher in Erfurt) 
210 

Koch, Hans (Erfurt town councillor) 198, 200, 
203 

Kohre, parson of 252 
Koelhoff, Johann (chronicler) 234 
Konigsberg (Franconia) 59 
Konigsberg (Prussia) 74, 79, 81 f, 92, 115, 140 
Kolleda (Saxony) 67 
Kress, Christoph (Augsburg cathedral 
preacher) 53 

Krautvogel, David (Superintendent of 
Freiberg) 302 

Krottdorf, Castle (Siegerland), Luther slept 
here 315 

Kunze, Friedrich 315 

Kuptz, Michael von (Anabaptist in Thuringia) 
59 

Kureke, Johann (preacher in Stralsund) 134 

Landsberg, misbirth in 285 
Lang, Johann (preacher in Erfurt) 195, 197, 
205, 216 

Langensalza (Thuringia) 66 
Lapaeus, Johann (Luther hagiographer) 310f, 
313,349 

Laue, Johann (rebel in Thuringia) 207f 
Leipheim 115 

Leipzig 56-7, 134, 159-73; procession of 
whores in 3; expulsion of Judas 26; Easter 
ceremonies in 27 
Leslau, bishop of 94 

Leubel, Martin (Anabaptist in Speyer) 55, 68 
Leininger, Johann (parish priest in Worms) 123 
Lichtenberger, Johann (astrologer) 229, 308 
Liezen in the Ennstal 103 


Linck, Wenzeslaus 231 
liturgy 3f, 18-47 passim; parodied 61, 104 
Losin, Margarethe (accused as witch in 
Stuttgart) 264 

Louvain, Luther’s books in burned in 324 
Liibeck 60f, 143, 215, 218, 329 
Luther, Martin 46, 49, 54, 60ff, 72f, 82f, 111, 
118f, 122, 126, 133, 141, 143, 145f, 149, 151, 
159, 172, 195ff, 217f, 224f, 230f, 248, 278, 
283, 285, 291 f, 295, 299, 301-53 
Lutzenberg, Bernhard (Catholic polemicist) 
331 

Magdeburg 60f, 66, 103, 106ff; Luther relics in 
329, 346, 351 

magic 8, 12, 15, 249; ‘magical ritual’ 23, 31f, 
35f; magicians 13 ( see also sorcerers) 

Mainz, Archbishop of 186-216 passim, 225 
(see also Brandenburg, Albert of) 

—, Provincial Council of (1451) 35, 42 
—, Luther’s books burned in 324 
Mair, Hans (resident of Ulm) 110 
Mansfeld, miraculous Luther image in 323, 
352 

Mansfeld, Count Ernest of 210 
Manuel, Nikolaus, called Deutsch 74 
Marburg 234 

Margaret, Archduchess of Austria 232 
Marquart, Hans (resident of Holzgerlingen) 
253 

Marschalck, Haug (preacher, polemicist) 308 
masks, masking 80, 91, 98 
Mass, the 21, 56, 105, 122; magical beliefs 
about 35; abused 251; parodied 104; 
‘interred’ 119 
Mass of St Gregory 112 
mass medium 50f; carnival as 93ff; pulpit as 51 
Mathesius, Johann (Luther biographer) 309f, 
327 

Maurer, Johann (so-called ‘Karsthans’) 65, 137 
Maximilion I, Emperor 219, 221-3 
McLuhan , Marshall 3f 

Mecheln, Johann von (Augustinian Vicar) 232 
Mechthild of Magdeburg, foretells Luther’s 
coming 310 
Medick, Hans 273 

Meiss, court preacher in Weimar 338 
Meissen 60, 83; Luther’s books burned in 326; 
bishop of 53, 74, 80 

Melanchthon, Philip 141, 146, 231, 285, 308, 
311,316 

Memmingen 65, 115f, 182 

Mentzen, Anna (iconoclast in Ulm) 110 

Merseburg, Luther’s books burned in 326; 
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bishop of 139 
Merxleben (Saxony) 68 
Meyer, Sebastian (evangelical polemicist) 246 
Milwitz, Christoph (Erfurt mayor) 198, 201, 
203, 207 

Mithridates, Raimund (humanist) 229 
Moeller, Bernd 185, 252 
Moller, Hans (rebel leader in Halle) 67 
Mohra (Thuringia), origin of Luther family 
315, 330 

Moibanus, Ambrosius (preacher in Breslau) 
126 

monk-calf 285 
monsters 284f 
Moritzburg (Saxony) 329 
Mosellanus, Peter (humanist) 230 
Moses, Luther as 332, 350 
Muhlhausen in Thuringia 114 
Miihlpfort, Hermann (mayor of Zwickau) 

151,172, 174 

Muller, Michael (Erfurt town councillor) 198, 

200 

Munster in Westphalia 76f, 79, 81 f, 96, 98, 
104, 114, 116, 233 

Miintzer, Thomas 139, 141, 143, 151, 153, 
172, 198, 208 

Munich 57; Luther satirised in 327 
Murner, Thomas 60, 62, 73, 80 
Musa, Antonius (Supertendentin Rochlitz) 302 
Musculus, Andreas 310 
Mutian, Konrad (humanist) 230 
Myconius, Friedrich (preacher in Gotha) 309f, 
316 

Myconius, Oswald (Swiss Reformer) 328 
myth 301-22 passim; defined 301 

Naschhausen (Saale) 315 
Nasgenstadt (Wiirttemberg) 264 
Naumburg 75, 79, 82f, 92, 94; bishop of 151, 
153; diocese of 248 
Nebra (Saxony) 115 
Nerchau (Saxony) 252 
Neri, Philip 351 
Neuendorf (Saxony) 111 
Neuffen (Wiirttemberg) 253 
Neuss, near Erfurt 199 
Neuss on Rhine 221; Neuss War 220, 222 
Neustadt on the Orla 331 
Neustruppen (Saxony) 67 
Nibling, Marx (resident of Ulm) 110 
Nicholas V, pope 227 
Nordhausen 245, 315, 320 
Nottleben (village near Erfurt) 208 
Nuremberg 24, 27, 55, 63, 73, 75, 79f, 82, 91, 


95, 111, 126, 169, 179, 215, 217, 224, 342; 
Reichstag of (1524) 133 

Obermati , Heiko A. 138 
Obernitzschke (Saxony) 252 
Oberried 104 

Oberrossla, miraculous Luther image in 337f, 
340, 349f 

Ochsenfart, Hieronymus (opponent of 
Luther) 72 

Olberg (Christ in Garden of Olives) 110 
oral communication 7, 50ff, 62ff 
Orlamiinde, Luther in 316 
Osiander, Andreas 95, 126, 182, 309 
Osterwiek 245 
Ostheim 59 

Ozment, Stephen 86, 97, 247 

Painlin, Hans (pastor of Ebertingen') 253 
Palatinate, Upper 47 
Palmesel 26, 83 

Papacy 72, 74, 78, 82f, 118, 277-99 passim; 

Antichrist embodied in 251 
Papal Ass 284f, 292 
Paris 84, 98 

Parson Storms 61, 84, 250 
Passau, Synod of (1470) 34f, 42 
Paul III, pope 292ff 
Penig (near Leipzig) 60 
Peasants’ War 141f, 156f, 169ff, 172, 200-203, 
244 

Pfaffensturm - see ‘Parson Storms’ 

Pfefferkorn, Johann (opponent of Reuchlin) 
234 

Pfeiffer, Georg (rebel in Thuringia) 207f 
Pforzheim 270 

Phrissem, Johann (Cologne humanist) 230f 
Pickarten, Veit, of Etzleben (Thuringian 
Anabaptist) 60 
Pilsnig (Saxony) 66 
Pirna (Saxony) 55, 66, 104, 3 lOf 
Plauen 152 
play 87ff 

Plick, Wolfgang (Syndic in Erfurt) 207 

Pomerania, dukes of 133 

Possneck 317, 331 

pope, see papacy 

popular religion 17fF, 44 

Prass, Thomas (arrested in Leipzig) 57 

preaching 51ff, 123-43, 178, 183 

printing 49, 61 ff, 277f 

processions 2If, 34, 36f, 42, 46, 81, 83, 105; 

parodied 73-8, 81, 119, 154 
Proehle, Heinrich 314 
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propaganda 52, 277-99 passim 
Probus, Antonius (Luther hagiographer) 31 Of, 
336, 349 

Prussia, carnival in 79, 82f 
public opinion 50, 62ff, 178 
puppets 53, 80, 87, 95, 109, 116, 118; Luther 
puppet 327 
Purification, see Feasts 

Querfurt, Erfurt negotiations at 204, 211 

Rabe, Gottfried (converted monk) 342 

Rabelais 284, 294 

Radkersberg (Styria) 104,118 

Ravenna, Peter 229 

Real Presence 14, 120; mocked 104; 

parodied 284; Protestant version of 344 
Redjield, Robert 44 

Regensburg 53, 56, 183, 214, 218; Synod of 
(1512) 43 

Rehlinger, Ulrich (mayor of Augsburg) 108 
Reichstag, Cologne (1512) 230; Nuremberg 
(1524) 133; Speyer (1544) 292; Worms 
(1521) 195, 224, 315, 317, 324, 326, 342, 
346 

Reidt, Johann von (mayor of Cologne) 230f, 
233 

relics 21, 74, 77, 82, 96, 104, 117 
Rem, Wilhelm (chronicler) 127 
Reuchlin, Johannes (humanist) 229f, 234 
Reuschel, Karl 314 
Reuter, Michael (preacher in Mark 
Brandenburg) 52f, 251 
Reval 218 

‘Revolutionary of the Upper Rhine’ 243 
Reynold, spreader of sedition in Zwickau 156 
Rhegius, Urbanus 310 
Rieseberg, Bartholomeus (preacher in 
Gardelegen) 132 

Rinck, patrician family in Cologne: Adolf 231; 

Hermann 229f; Johann Jr 229f; Peter 229 
Rindfleisch, Hans (Erfurt town councillor) 198 
rites of passage 2, 18, 85, 112ff 
ritual 3ff, 17, 103-22, 177f: 

‘folklorised’ ritual 23-4, 29 
magical rituals 262 
ritual books 9f 
ritual cycles 3ff, 18 
‘popular’ rituals 23ff 
ritual desacralisation 93ff, 107f 
rituals of rebellion 90ff, 179 
scapegoating rituals 114 
Rode, Paulus von (preacher in Stralsund) 134 
Rorcr, Georg (deacon in Wittenberg) 126 


Rome 74; Luther’s books, image burned in 
326, 331 

Roper, Lyndal 248 

Ross, Philip (tailor, Lutheran activist in 
Leipzig) 171 

Rost, Sebastian (monastic clerk in Saxony) 56 
Rostock 126 

Rothenburg ob der Tauber 115 
Rot-Locher, Johann (so-called ‘Karsthans’) 

137 

Rottenacker (Wurttemberg) 264 
Rottenburg on the Neckar 346 
Rottenmann, Provost of Salzburg 103 
Rudolf, Cuntz (peasant in Thuringia) 66f 
Rudolstadt, Luther’s mythical visit to 318 
rumour, role in spreading evangelical ideas 
178 

Rumpf, Max 13 

Rumpffer, Michael (rebel in Leipzig) 169ff 
Ruprecht, Count Palatine 221 

Sachsen, Johann von der (Erfurt jurist) 214 
Sajley, Thomas M. 248 
Sacraments 2, 5f, 45, 51, 106f; mocked 110 
Sacramentals 5-8, 9f, 39f, 249, 259ff, 273f; 
candles as 6, 32, 152, 259; herbs as 33; 
palms as 32 (see also Agathabrot; 
Blasiuswater; Ignatiuswater; water, blessed) 
Sacred, economy of If, 265; and profane 254; 

sacred power 2, 8f, llff, 249, 254f, 259f 
Saints (also includes feast days): 

Agnes 4 

Ambrose, Luther compared to 303 
Anne 7, 34 
Anthony 7, 34 

Augustine, Luther compared to 303, 310 

Blasius 4, 7, 33 

Bridget 4 

Dorothea 4 

Fabian and Sebastian 4 

Francis 115f; image parodied 154 

Gallus 3, 117 

Gregory the Great 30, 303; Luther 
compared to 332 
Ignatius Loyola 7, 34 
Jerome, Luther compared to 305 
John the Baptist 20 
John the Evangelist 3, 29, 44, 346 
Leonhard 13 

Martin of Tours 34, 42, 304, 316, 319, 334f 
Nicholas 30, 319 
Paul 4 

Peter Martyr 7, 34 
Stephen 7, 10, 29, 33, 39 
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Urban 13,31,113 
Valentine 5, 31 
Veronica, cloth of 14 
Vincent 4 
St Gallen 115 

Salmuth, Paul (deacon in Wittenburg) 336, 
351 

Salza (Saxony) 55f, 58f 
Salzburg 31, 34f, 42; Synod of 29; 
Archbishop of 103 

Sam, Conrad (preacher in Ulm) 54, 140, 142 
Satler, Conrad (mayor of Urach) 270 
Saulgau (Swabia) 350 
Savonarola, in Luther myth 330 
Saxony 47, 54; dukes of, depicted with 
Luther 334 

Schaeff, Hermann (Cologne printer) 234 
Scharding 327 
Schandbilder 113, 115, 293 
Schilling, Johann (preacher in Augsburg) 140 
Schillingstadt (Saxony) 60 
Schlettau (Erzgebirge) 245 
Schleupner, Dominikus (preacher in Leipzig) 
160 

Schlieben (Saxony) 148 
Schlossmecher, Thomas (interrogated in 
Cologne) 58f 

—, Wilhelm (resident in Cologne) 58 
Schmalkalden 67, 315 
Schmidt, Jorg (pastor of Eningen) 252 
Schmidtstedt, near Erfurt 199 
Schmiedberg (Saxony) 148 
Schneeberg 61, 247 

Schneyder, Hans (citizen of Urach) 268f 
—, Frau (wife of the above) 268f 
Schonbach, Bartholomeus (pastor of 
Rochlitz) 302 

—, Stephan (preacher in Leipzig) 160 
Schoepffer, Justus (Luther hagiographer) 

330f, 351 f 

Schoettgen, Christian (chronicler) 336 
Schuhmacher, Jorg (mayor of Urach) 270 
Schuhmacherin, Magdalene (woman 
bewitched in Urach) 263 
Schultheiss, Caspar (citizen of Erfurt) 210 
Schwabisch Hall 126, 128 
Schwatz in Tyrol 58 
Schweinitz 301 

Schwengfeldt, Mathcs (Erfurt town 
councillor) 198, 200f, 203 
Schwerin, Synod of 42 
secularisation 16, 97 

Seidler,J. C. (editor of Luther’s works) 351 
Senden (near Ulm) 104 


Sender, Clemens (chronicler) 109 
Senftenberg (Saxony) 104f, 119f 
Sepulchre, Holy 24, 31, 104, 108, 110 
sermons 51, 178 (see also preaching) 

Siessen (Wurttemberg) 253 
Sielmingen (Wurttemberg) 255 
Singerberg, mythical castle in Thuringia 313, 
317 

Sixtus IV, pope 227 
Sleidanus, Johannes (historian) 292 
Sobius, Jacob (humanist) 230f, 233 
social control 159, 175-84, 236-40; defined 
175f 

Sommerda (Thuringia) 200, 210 
Sommerfeld (Lower Lusatia) 52, 251 
sorcerers, sorcery 13, 255, 264 (see also magic, 
magicians) 

Spaeth, Dietrich von (senior bailiff in Urach) 
257f 

Spalatin, Georg 302 

Specht, Dr Augustinus (Leipzig Lutheran) 

164, 166 

Speyer 138f, 214; Synod of 42, 66; Recess of 
(1526) 211 

Spiegel, Thomas (Anabaptist carpenter) 59 
Spreewald (Mark Brandenburg), Luther tale 
from 317 

Staupitz, Johann 231 

Steinbriick, Albrecht (Lutheran in Salza) 56, 
59 

Stettin 134, 140 

Stichs, Margaretha (priest’s housekeeper) 

266 

Stolpe 140 
Storch, Nikolaus 153 
Stralsund 31,73, 79, 133 
Strassburg 63, 65, 73, 79, 179, 304, 353 
Strauss, Gerald 47, 353 
Strauss, Jacob (preacher in Hall in Tyrol and 
Eisenach) 56, 133, 141,247 
Stuber, Wolf 305 

Stumpf, Zeyr (resident in Wurttemberg) 253 
Stumpfelbach (Wurttemberg) 344 
Stuttgart 258, 263f, 273f 
Suarez, Francis (Catholic theologian) 10, 12, 
40 

Swabian League 205f, 211 
Synods: Augsburg (1549) 31, 42; Basel 
(1503) 35, 42; Cologne (1452) 42, (1536) 
35, (1563) 42; Kamin (1454) 42; Mainz 
(1451) 35, 42; Passau(1470) 34f, 42; 
Salzburg (1274) 29, (1456) 42, (1569) 42; 
Schwerin (1492) 42; Worms (1316) 29 
Sybil, Tiburtine (popular prophecy) 99 
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Tambach, Luther’s miraculous recovery in 
315 

Tast, Hermann (preacher in Husum) 134 
Tegetmeyer, Sylvester (preacher in Wolmar) 
134 

Tetzel, Johann 159,324 
Thamsbruck, monastery in Saxony 56 
Thorn (West Prussia) 88; Luther’s image 
burned in 326 
Thulin, Oskar 332 
Thuringia 66, 186, 194 
Tischer, Thomas, of Sangershausen 
(Anabaptist) 60 
Tomerdingen (near Ulm) 110 
Torgau 56 
Treptow 127 
Trier, Archbishop of 224f 
Truchsess of Waldberg, Cardinal Otto 293f 
Tubingen, Treaty of263, 269, 271 f 
Turrecremata, Johannes de (Scholastic 
theologian) 11, 39 
Turner , Victor 107, 121 
Tuschler, Sebastian (baker in Munich) 58 
Twelve Articles 66ff 
Tyrol, Luther parodied in 346 

Ulrich, Duke of Wurttemberg 273 
Ulm 53ff, 57, 61, 75, 79, 82, 104, lllf, 114, 
127, 140, 142, 182, 214, 246 
Urach 257-74 

Usingen, Bartholomeus Arnoldi von (Erfurt 
theologian) 197 

Utzberg, Andreas Senior (Erfurt town 
councillor) 198 
Utzing (Upper Franconia) 59 

Van Gennep, Arnold 85 
Veringen (Wurttemberg) 264, 266 
Vienna, Luther parodied in 327 
Vippach (Thuringia) 200 
Vogler, Hans (city secretary in Urach) 270, 
272 

Volcker, Johann (parish priest in Brombach) 
199 

Volckershausen, Lord of, in dispute with his 
peasants 67 
Vora, Erika Wenzel 68 

Wagner, Bartholomeus (Catholic publicist) 
40, 43 

Waitzcnkirchen (Innvicrtel) 327 
Walkenried, Cistercian house 245 
Walther, Georg (preacher in Halle) 310 
—, Lucas (beltmaker in Leipzig) 171 


Waltersbuch (Wurttemberg) 255 

Warbeck, Perkin (English pretender) 219 

Warnke, Martin 114 

Wartburg Castle 149 

water, blessed 7, 9, 11, 22, 33f, 36ff, 104, 

146, 259 
Weber, Max 177 

Weickhman, Joachim Samuel (Lutheran 
theologian) 352 
Weidkuhn, Peter 84f, 92, 98 
Weigandt, Melchior (cobbler in Salza) 59 
Weiger, Peter (Anabaptist) 60 
Weil im Schonbuch (Wurttemberg) 255 
Weimar 315, 334, 338 

Weischenfelder, brothers: Hans, Martin, Veit 
(Anabaptists) 59 
Weissenburg 182 
Weissenhorn 103 

Wern, Hans (Junior Bailiff in Urach) 257-74 
passim 

Wertheim (Franconia, formerly Baden), 
Luther in 316, 331 

Wesel, Gerhard von (mayor of Cologne) 219 
—, Johann Rucherat von 229 
Weyer, Johannes 260, 265 
Wied, Herman von, Archbishop of Cologne 
222-5, 233 

Wiggensbach (near Kempten) 65 
Wisperger, Erasmus (clerk in Nuremberg) 55 
witchcraft, witches 257-74 passim, 284 
Wittenberg 61, 72, 78ff, 81 ff, 84, 89, 94, 104, 
117ff, 126, 130, 132, 145-9, 156, 159, 167, 
196, 231 f, 278, 301, 334, 336, 339, 342, 346 
Woehrd, ‘Peasant’of 125 
Wolf, Asimus, von Gerstungen (carrier of 
Twelve Articles) 67 

—, Thomas, of Basel (publisher of ritual 
book) 10,39 

Wolkenstein (Saxony) 111,113 
Wolmar 134 

women 81; hunting clergy 116; preaching 
158 

woodcuts 277 

world upside-down 97ff, 251 
Worms 123, 135, 138, 143, 303, 306; Edict 
of 217, 225, 231, 249; Reichstag of (1521) 
195, 224, 315, 317, 324, 326, 342, 346; 
Synod of (1316) 29 

Wurttemberg, Duchy of 58, 65f, 247, 252ff, 
263, 266, 272 

Wurzburg 31;‘parson storms’in 250 
—, Bishop of 250 

Wurzen, miraculous Luther image in 336, 
346, 351 
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Youth 81-6 
Zaberngau 266 

Zegenhagen, Johann (preacher in Hamburg) 
139 

Zschernitz (Saxony) 245 
Zurich 63, 182, 217 


Zwickau 66, 75, 79, 81, 89, 92, 116, 139, 
151-9, 161, 171f, 245 
Zwickau prophets 149 
Zwilling, Gabriel 146-9 
Zwingli 326 

Zymler, Johannes (schoolmaster in 
Delitzsch) 52 



